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INTRODUCTION. 



This work has^ for the most part; been thought 
out for several years, and vanoos portions of it re- 
duced to writing. Thongh we liave long cherished the 
design of preparing it for the press, yet other engage- 
ments, conspiring with a spirit of procrastination, have 
hitherto induced ns to defer the execution of this de- 
mgn. Nor diould we have prosecuted it, as we hare 
done, during a Uurge portion of our last summer vaca- 
tion, and tiie leisure moments of tiie first two months oif 
the present session of the University, but for the sdici- 
tation of two intelligent and highly-esteemed friends. 
In submitting the work, as it now is, to the judg- 
ment of the trutk4oving and impartial leader, we 
beg leave to offer one or two preliminaiy re* 
marks. 

We have deemed it wise and proper to notice 
only the more decent, respectable, and celebrated 
among the Abolitionists of the North. Those scur- 
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lay bare thdr pompous inaaHieS; ehowing ^lem to be 
no oncloB^ and to strip iheir pilifol sophisms (^ tiie 
guise of a profotmd |4»ile0ephy^ we trust that no 
imp«rtid reader wiD tal^e offence at such yindicatiow 
of i^e South against h^ accusers and dcE^isers. 

In this Tindioation, ,we haye been careful throughout 
to distingtti^ between the abolUionists^ our accusers^ 
md the great body of the people <^ the ^ori^ 
Against these we haye said nothing^ and we could 
say nothing; since for these we entertain the most/ 
profound respect. We have only assailed i^ose bjf 
whom we have been assailed ; and we have held each 
and every man responsible only for what he himself 
has said and done. We should, indeed, despise our- 
selves if we eonld be guilty of the monstrous injus- 
tice of denouncing a whde people on account of 
the sayings and doings d a portion of them. We 
had infinitely rather suffer such injustice — as we 
have so long done-Hihan practise it toward others. 

We cannot flatter ourselves, of course, that the fol- 
lowing work is without errors. But i^ese, whatever 
else may be thought of them, are not i^e errors of 
haste and inoonsideration. Tor if we have felt deeply 
on the subject here discussed, we have also thought 
long, and patiently endeavored to guard our minds 
against fallacy. How 6ff this effort has proved suo- 
oessful, it is i^e province of ^e candid and impartial 
reader alone to decide. If our .arguments and views 
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fupo unsoand, we liope he will reject them. On the 
contrary, if they are correct and well-grounded; we 
hope he will concur with us in the conclusion^ that 
the institu^n of dayery, as it exists among us at 
the South; is founded in pditical justice, is in accord- 
ance with the win of OoD and the designs of his 
providence; and is conduciye to the highest; purest, best 
interests of mankind. 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 



Chapter l 

THB NATURE OF CIVIL LIBBBTT. 

Fbw subjects, if any, more forcibly demf^nd 
our attention, by their intrinsic grandeur and 
importance, than the great doctrine of human 
liberty. Correct views concerning this are, in- 
deed, so intimately connected with the most 
profpund interests, as well as with the most 
exalted aspirations, of the hujnan race, that any 
mi^terial departure therefrom must be fraught 
with evil to the living, as well as to millions yet 
unborn; They are so inseparably . interwoven 
with ^ tjptat i^ great and good and glorious in 
the destiny of man, that whosoever aims to form 
or to propagate such views should proceed with 
the utmost care, and, laying aside all prejudice 
and passion, be guided by the voice of reason 
alone. 

9 




NAIUB* OF CIVIL LIBIKTT. 11 

ouxSy how often do the Ua-reltgunu Americmia 
Beem to beopme deaf to the most appalliiig lee- 
Bons of the post, whfle engaged in the frantic 
worship of ttuB their tntelajy deityl At thia 
very moment, the hi^ly-&vored land in which 
we live is convulsed from its oentre to its cir- 
cumference hy the agitations of these pious 
devotees of freedom; and how long ere scenes 
like those which ealled forth the celebrated 
exclamation of Madame Boland — ^^ Liberij^, 
what crimes are perpetrated in thy name!'* 
may he enacted among us, it is not possible for 
human sagacity or foresight to determine^ 

If no one would talk about liberty except 
those who had taken the pains to understand 
it, t^en would a perfect calm be restored, and 
peace once nunre bless a happy people. But 
there are so many who imagine they understand 
liberty as Falstaff knew the true prince, namely, 
by instinct, that all hope of wrh a consummation 
must be deferred until it may be shown that 
their instinct m a blind gmde, and its oracles are 
false. Hence the necessity of a close study and 
of a dear analysis of the nature and conditions 
of civil liberty, in order to a distiuct delineation 
of the great idol, which all men are so ready to 
worship, but which eo few are willing to taka 
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of Mb natural liberty y in providing for himself as 
the good, prosperity, and safety of tbe^ sodefy 
sliall require.*' So, likewise, say Paley, Berla- 
inaqui^ Buiberforth, and a liost of others. In- 
deed, among jurists and philosophers, such 
seems to be the commonly-received tlefinition 
of civil liberty. It seems to have becdme a 
political maxim that civil liberty is no other 
than a certain portion of our natural liberty, 
which has been carved therefrom, and secured 
to us by the protection of the laws. 

But is this a sound maxim? Has it been 
deduced from the nature of things, or is it 
merely a plausible show of words ? Is it truth — 
solid and imperishable truth— or merely one of 
those fidr semblances of truth, which, ttirough 
the too hasty sanction of great names, have ob- 
tained a currency among men ? The question 
is not what Blackstone, or Locke, or Paley may 
have thought, but what is truth? Let us ex- 
amine this point, then, in order that our decision 
may be founded, not upon the au&ority of man, 
but, if possible, in the wisdom of God; 

§ n. Exainination of the commonly-received 
definition of eivU liberty. 
Before we can determine whether such be the 
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Now mark its features : it is the gift of God to 
man at his cr^tion ; the very top and flower 
oi his existence; that by which he is distin- 
guished from the lower animals and rsdsed to 
the rank of moral and accouixtable beings. Shall 
we sacrifice this divine gift, then, in order to 
secure the blessings of civil society ? Shall we 
abridge or mutilate the imag^ of God, stamped 
upon the soul at its creation, by which we are 
capable of knowing aii4 obeying his law, in 
order to secure the aid and protection of man ? 
Shall we barter away any portion of this our 
glorioui^ biiiihright for any poor boon of man's 
devising? Yes, we are told — ^and why? Be- 
cause, says Blackstone, ^^ Legal obedience and 
conformity is infinitely more valuable than ^ 
wild ceAd ravage liberty which i$ Mocrificed to 
obtain ib^ 

But bow is this? Now this natural liberty is 
a thing of light, and now it is a power of dark- 
n^s. Now it is the gift of God, that moves 
within a sphere of Hght, and breathes an atmo- 
sphere of love ; and anon, it is a wild and savage 
thing that carries terror in its train. It would 
be an angel of light, if it were not a power of 
darkness; and it would be a power of darkness, 
if it were not an ^igisl of light But as it is, it 
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done by the philosopher of Malmeebniy. In a 

state of nature, says he, all men have a right to 

do as they pleage. Each individtral may set up 

a right to til things, and consequently to the 

same things. In other words, in snch a state 

there is no law, except that of fbrce^ The 

strong arm of power is the supreme arbiter of 

all things. Bobbeiy and outrage and murder 

are as lawful as their opposites. That iis to say, 

ihex. is no such tkingTa law of nain^e, and 

consequently all things are, in a state of nature, 

equally allowable. Thus it was that Eobbes 

'delighted to legitimate &e horrors of a state of 

nature, as It is called, in order that mankind 

might, withbut a feeling of indignation or regret, 

see ibe wild and ferocious liberty of such a state 

sacrificed to -despotic power. Thus it was that 

he endeavoured to recommend* the *' Leviathan," 

by contrasting it with the huger monster cidled 

Natural Liberty. 

This view of tie state of nature, by which all 

law and the great Fountidn of all law are shut 

6ut of the World, was perfectly agreeable to 

the atheistical philosophy of Bobbed. From one 

who had extinguished the light of nature, and 

given dominion to the. powers of darkness, no 

better could have been expected ; but is it not 
B i» 
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deplorable that a Christian jurist ahoold, eveii 
for a moment, have forgotten the great centtid 
light of his own system, and drawn hi» argu- 
ments from such ^ abyss of datkness T 

Blai^stone has thus lost sight of truth, not 
only in regard to -his general propositions, but 
also in regard to particular instances. ^^The 
law," says he, ^^ which restrains a man from 
doing mischief to his fellow-citizens diminishes 
the natural liberty of mankind.'* Now, is this 
true? The doing of mischief is contrary to the 
law oi nature, and hence, according to the 
definition of Blackstone himself, the perpetration 
of it is not an exercise of any natural right. 
As no man possesses a natural right to do mis-, 
chie^ so the law which forbids it does not 
diminish the natural liberty of mankind. The 
law which forbids mischief is a restraint not 
upon the natural liberty y but upon the naturdt 
tyrannyy of man. 

Blackstone is by no means alone in the eiror 
to which we have alluded. By one of the clear- 
est thinkers and most beautiful writers of the 
present age,* it is argued, "that as government 
implies restraint, it is evident we give up a cer- 

♦ Robert HalL - 
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tain portion of ou< liberty by entering into it." 
This argument, would be valid, na doubt, if 
there were nothijig in the world beside liberty 
to be restrained ; but the evil passions of men^ 
fix)m which proceed so many Aightful l^p^nnies, 
and wrongs, are not to be identified with their 
rights or . liberties. As government implies 
restraint, it is evident that something is re- 
strained when we enter Into itf hot it jddea not 
follow that this something must be our natural 
liberty. The argument in question proceeds 
on the notion that government can restrain 
nothing, unless it restrain the natural liberty of 
mankind ; whereas, we have seen, the law which 
forbids the perpetration of mischief, or any other 
wrong, is a restriction, not upon the liberty^ but J 
upon the tyrannji^ of the human will. I^ sets a 
bound and limit, not to any right conferred on 
us by the Author of nature^ but upon the evil 
thoughts and deeds of which we are the sole 
and exclusive originators. Such a law,^ indeed, 
so far from restraining the natural liberty of 
man, recognises his^ natural 4?ights^ and secures 
h^s freedompbiy pi*otectiiig ^^ weak against the 
injusticeanS^ oppression of the strong. 

The~wa y in whi ch these authors, show that 
natural liberty is, and of right ought to be. 
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abridged by the laws of society, is, by identify- 
ing tbis natural freedom, not with a power to act 
as God wills, but with a "power in conformity 
with our own sovereign will and pleasure. Th6 
same thing is expressly done by Paley.* ** To 
do what we will,'' sayi he, "is natural liberiy^" 
Starting from this definition, it is no wcmder 
that he diould hare supposed that natural liberty 
is restrained by civil government In Uke man* 
ner, Burke first says, '' That the efiect of liberty 
to individ^Js is^ that thetf may do what they 
phase/' and then concludes, that in order to 
** secure some liberty," we make "a surrender 
in trust of the whole of iff Thus the natural 
rights of mankind are first caricatured, and then 
sacrificed. 

,' If there be no God, if there be no difference 

i between right and wrong, if there be no moral 

' law in the universe, then indeed would men^ 

possess a natural right to do mischief or to act 

as they piease. Then indeed should we be fet- 

tared by no law in a state of nature, and Hberty 

i therein would be c<)^xtensive with power. 

Kight would give place to migh^ and the least 



* Political PhU., chap. t. 

f ReSectioikfl on tde Rj»Toliition ia France. 
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restraint, evon fix)m jthe best laws, would im- 
pair our natural freedom. But we subscribe to 
no s^icli philosophy. That learned authors, that ^ 
distinguished jurists, that celebrated philosophers, \ 
that pious divines, should thus deliberately in- * 
chide the enjoyment of our natural rights and ; 
the indulgence oF our evil passions in one and • 
the same definition of Uberty^ is, it seems to us, \ 
matter of tiie most profound astonishment and \ 
regret. It is to confound the source of all ty- 
ranny with the fountain of all freedom. - It is to 
put. darkness for light, and light for darkness. 
And it is to inflame the minds of men with the 
idea that ^ they are struggling and contending 
for liberty, when, in reality, they may be only 
struggling a"nd contending for the gratification 
•of their malignant passions. Such an <^i^ce 
against iall clear thinkings such an outrage 
against all sound political .ethics, becomes the 
more anlazing when we reflect on the greatness 
of the authors by. whom it is committed, and 
the stupendous magnitude of the interests in^ 
volved in their discussions. 

Should we, then, exhibit the fuiidamental law 
of society, and the natural liberty of mankind,' 
as antagonistic principles ? Is not this the way 
to prepare the human mind, at all times so pas- 
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eionately, not to say so madly, fond <^ freedom^ 
for a repetition of those tremendous conflicts 
and struggles beneath which the foundations of 
society have so often tifembled, and some of its 
best institutions been laid in the dust? In one 
word, is It not high time to raise the inquiry, 
Whether there be, in reality, any such opposition 
as is usually supposed to exist between the law 
of the land and the natural rights of mankind } 
Whether such opposition be real or imaginary t 
Whether it exists in the nature of things, or 
only in the imagination of political theorists ? 

§ in. No good law ever limits or abridges tie 
natural liberty of mankind. 

By the two great leaders of opposite schools, 
Locke and Burke, it is contended that when we * 
enter into society the natural right of self-de- 
fence is surrendered to the government. If any 
natural right, then, be limited or abridged by 
the laws of societjr, we may suppose the right 
of s^-defenceto be so; for this is the instance 
which is always selected to illustrate and confirm 
the reality of such a surrender of our natural 
liberty. It has, indeed, become a sort of maxim, 
that when we put on the bonds of civil society, 
we give up the natural right of selfrdefence. 
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But wltat does- this nmxim mean? Does it 
mean that we transfer the right tb repel force by 
force? If so, the proposition is not true*; for 
this right is as full j possessed by every indivi- 
dual after he lias entered into society as it could 
have been in a state of nature. If be is assailed, 
or threatened with immediate, personal danger, 
the law of the land does not require him to wait 
upon the strong but slow ann of government for 
protection. On the contrary, it permits him to 
protect himself, to repel force by force, in so far 
as this may be necessaiy to guard against injury 
to hiihself; and the law of nature allows no 
more. Indeed, if there be any. difference, the 
law of the land allows a man to go fitrther m 
tlie defence of self than he is permitted to go 
by the law of <Jod. Hence, in this sense, the 
maxim under consideration is not true; and no 
man's natural liberty is abridged by the State. 

Does this maxim mean, then, that in a state 
of nature every map hto a right to redress his 
own wrongs^by the suhseqttent punishment of the 
offender, which right the citizen has transferred 
to the government? It is clear that this must 
be the meaning, if it have any correct meaning 
at alL But neither in this sense is the maxim 
or proposition true. The right to punish aft 
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offender most' rest upon the one or the otber 
of two grounds: either upon the ground that 
the offender deserves punishment^ or that his 
punishment is necessary to prevent similar o£* 
fences: Now, upon neither of these grounds 
has any man, even in a state of nature, the 
right to punish an offence committed agidnst 
himself. 

First, he has ncp right to punish such an 
offence on the ground that it deserves punish- 
ment. No man has, or ever had, the right to 
wield the awful attribute of retributive justice ; 
that is, to inflict so much pain for so much gtiilt 
or moral turpitude. Thb is the prerogative of 
Otoi alone. To his eye, all secrets are known, 
and all degrees of guilt perfectly apparent ; and 
to him alone belongs the vengeance which is 
due for moral ill-desert His law extends ovep 
the state of nature as well as over the state of 
civil society, and calls all men to account for 
their evil deeds. It is etident that, in so far as 
the intrinsic demerit of actions is concerned, it 
makes no difference whether they be punished 
here or hereafter. And besides, if the indi- 
vidual had possessed such a right in a state 
of nature, he has not transferred it to so- 
ciety; for society neither has nor claims any 
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wich right. Blackstone but utters the voice of 
the law when he says : " The en4 or final cause 
of human . pumshn;ient is not by way of atone- 
meQt or ei^iation, for that must be left to the 
just determination of the supreme Being, but 
as a precatttidn against future o£^ences of the 
same kind." The exercise of retributive justice 
belongs exclusively to the injG»lIible Euler of the 
world, and not to Aail, erring man, who himself 
so greatly stands in lieed of- mercy. Hence, the 
right to punish a transgressor on the ground 
that such punishment is deserved, has not been •' 
transferred from the individual to civil society: ; 
first, because he had no such natural right to . 
transfer ; and, secondly, because society possesses | 
no such right. 

In the second place, if we consider the other 
ground of punishi^ent, it will likewise appear 
that the right to punish never belonged to the 
individual, and- consequently could not have 
been transferred by him to scteiety. For, by the 
lp.W of nature, the individual has no right to 
punish an offence against himself in order to 
prevent future s>ffence% of the idme kind. If the 
object of human punishment be, as indeed it is, 
to prevent th^ commission of crime^ by holding 
up examples of terror to evil-doers, then it U 
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evidently no more tKe natural right of the party 
injured to redress the wrong, than it is the 
righU or others. All men are interested in the 
prevention of wrongs, and hejice all men should 
unite to redress them. All men a^e endowed 
by ihfeir Creator Vith a sense of justice, in 
order to impel them to secure its claims, and 
throw the shield of its protection around the 
weak and oppressed. 

The prevention of wrong, then, is clearly the 
natural duty, and consequently the natural 
right, of all men. 

This duty should be discharged by others, 
rather than by the party aggrieved. For it is 
contrary to the law of nature itself as both 
Locke and Burke agree, that any man should 
be "judge in his own case;" that any man 
should, by an ex post facto decision, determine 
the amount of punishment due to his enemy, 
and proceed to inflict it upon him. Such a 
course, indeed, so far from preventing oflfences, 
would inevitably promote them ; instead of re* 
dressing injuries, would only add wrong to 
wrong ; and instead of introducing order, would 
only make confusion worse confounded, and 
tarn the moral world quite upside down. 

On no ground, then, upon which the right to 
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ptiiiish may be conceived ta rest, does it appear 
that it was ever possessed, or could ever have 
.been possessed, by the individuaL And if the 
individual nev^ possessed such a right, it is 
clear thit he has, never transferred it to society. 
Hence, this view of the origin of government, \ 
however plaurfble at first sight, or howeyer 
generally received, has no real foundation in 
the nature of things. It is purely a creature 
of the imagination of theorists; one of the 
phantoms of that jnanifold^ monstrous, phantom 
deity called Liberty, which has been so. often J 
invoked by the pgeudo philanthropists and reck- 
less reformers of the present day to subvert not 
only the law of capital punishment, but also 1 
other institutions and laws which have received / 
the sanction of both God and man. 

The simple txuth is, that we are all bound by - 
the law of nature and the law of God to love 
our neighbor ^ ourselves. Hence^ it is the . 
duty of every man,, in a state of nature, to do 
all in his power to protect the rights and pro- 
mote the interests of his fellow-men. It is the 
duty of all men to consult together, and con- 
cert measures for the general good. Eight 
here it is, then, that the law of man^ the con- 
gtitutipn of civil society, comes into conta,pt 
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with the law of God ai^d rests upon it. Thus, 
civil society arises, not from «. surrender of 
individual rights, but from a right originally 
possessed by >11; nay^ from a solemn duQr 
originally impose^ upon all by God himself— ar 
duty which must be performed, whether 1he 
individual gives his consent or not. The very 
law of nature- itself requirea, as we have. seen, 
not only the punishment of the offender, but 
also that' he be punished according to a pr^- 
established laxr, tod by the decision of an im- 
partial tribunal. And in the enactment o£ such 
law, as well as in the administratiotx, the col- 
lective wisdom of society, or its agents^ moves 
in obedience to the law of God, and not in 

pursuance of rights derived from the individual. 

/■ . ' — .- 

§ IV". The diitirtction between rights and liberty. 

In the foregoing discussion we have, In con- 
formity to the custom of others, used the terms 
rights Bind liberty as words of precisely the same 
import. But, instead of being convertible terms, 
there seems to be a very clear difference in their 
signification. If a man be taken, for example, 
and without cause thrown into prison, this de- 
prives him of his liberty ^ but not of hia righty 
to go where he pleases. The right still exists ; 
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and his not being allowed to enjoy this right, is 
precisely what constitutes the oppression in the 
case supposed. .If there were no right still enb- 
sisting, then there would be no oppresaion. 
Hence, ae the rigM exists, while the liberty 15 
extinguished, it is evident they are distinct from 
each other. The liberty of a man in such a 
case, as in all others, would consist in an 
opportunity to epjoy his right, or in a state in 
which it might be enjoyed if he so pleased. 

This distinction between rights and liberty 
is all-important to a clear and satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the docjbrine of human freedom. 
The great champions of that freedom, from a 
Locke down to a Hall, firmly and passionately 
grasping the natural rights of man, and con- 
founding these with his liberty, have looked 
upon society as. the restrainer, and not as the 
ajUthor, of that liberty* On the other hand, the 
great advocates of despotic power, from a Hobbes 
downs to a Whewell, seeing that there can be 
no genuine liberty — that is, no secure enjoyment 
of oi^e's rights — ^in a state of nature, have 
ascribed, not only our liberty, but all our ex- 
isting rights also, to the State, 

But the error of Locke. is a noble and gene- 
rous sentiment when compared with the odious 

3» 
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dogma of Hobbes and WbewelL These learned 
autbors contend that we derite all our existing 
rights from society. Da we, then, live and 
move and blreathe and think andworsMp God 
only by rigb^ts derived from the State? No, 
certainly. We have these rights from a higher 
source. God gave them, and all the powers of 
earth combihed cannot take them away. But 
as for our lib,erty, this T^e frjeely ^wn is, for the 
most part, due to the sacred bonds of civil 
society. Let us render unto Csesar the things 
that are Caesar's, and unto God ihe things that 
are God's. ^ . 

' § V. The relation between the state of nature 
and of civil society. 

Herein, then, consists the true relation be- 
tween the natural ind the social states. . Civil 
society does not abridge our natural rights, hut 
secures and protects them. She does not as- 
sume our right of self-defence, — she rianply dis- 
charges the duty imposed by God to defend us. 
The original right is in those who compose the 
bodyvpoUtic, and not in any individual. Hence, 
civil society does not impair our natural liberly, 
as actually existing in a state of nature, or as 
it misrht therein exist ; for, in' such a std,to> 
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there would be no rfeal liberty, no real enjoy- 
ment of natural' rights, 

Mr. Locke, as we have deen, defines the state 
of nature to be one of "perfect fireedom/' Why 
then should we leave it ? "If man, in the state 
of nature, be so free," says hfe, "why will he 
part with his freedom ? To whiob it is obvious 
to answer," he continues, "that though, in the 
state of hature, he hath such a right, ^et the 
enjoyment of it is vety uncertain, and constantly 
exposed to the invasion of others ; for all being 
kings as much as he, every man his equal, and 
the .greater part not strict observers of equity 
and justice, the enjoyment of the property he 
has in this state is yerjr unsafe, veiy insecure. 
This makes him willing to quit a condition 
which, however free, is full of fears and corvtihual 
dangers; and it is not without reason that he 
seeks out, and ib willing to join in society with, 
others who are abeady united, or have a mind 
to unite, /or the mutual preservation of their lives, 
liberties, wr^d estates, which T caU by the general 
name property''^ What! 6an that be a state 
of perfect freedom which is subject to fears 
tind perpetual dangers? In one word, can a 

• / 

♦ Locke on Ciyil Qotemment, chap. ix. 
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reign of terror be the reign of liberty? It is 
evident, we think, that Locke has been betrayed 
into no Kttle inaccuracy and confusion of 
: 11i6ught from not having distinguished between 
rights and liberty. ^. " , 

I ,The truth seems to be that, in a^state of 
/nature, we would possess rights, but we could 
/ not enjoy them. That is to say, notwithstanding 
all our rights, -we should be destitute of free- 
dgm or liberty. Society interposes the strong 
arm of. the law to protect our rights, to secure 
us in the enjoyment of them. ; She delivers us 
from the alarms, the dangers, and the violence 
of the natural state. Hence, under God, shp 
is the mother of our peace. and joy, by whose 
sovereign rule anarchy is abolished and liberty 
established. Liberty and social law can never 
be dissevered. Liberty, robed in' law, and 
radiant with love^ i« one of the best giftd^ of 
God to man. But liberty, despoiled of law, is 
^ wild, dark, fierce spirit o£ licentiousness, 
which tends ,"to uproar the universal peace." 

Hence ^it is a frightful en^or lo regard the 
civil sta,te or government as antagonistic to the' 
natural Jiberty of mankind ; for this is, indeed, 
the author of the very liberty -we enjby. Good 
government it is that restrains the elements of 
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^TSLimj and oppressiop^ and introduces" libeFty 
into the worldr GtooA government it is that 
shuts out the reign of diarchy, and secures 
the dominion of equity and goodness. He who 
would spurn the -restl^intia of law, then, by 
which pride, and envy, and hatl^d, and malice, 
^nbition, and revenge, are kept within the 
sacred bounds of eternal justice — ^he, w^ say, 
is not the friend of human liberty. 'He would 
open the flood-gates of tyranny and oj^ression; 
he would mar the hamiony and extinguish 
the light of the world. Let no such man be 
trusted. ^ ; 

If the foregoing t?emarks be just, it would 
fcilow that the state of nature, as it is called, 
would be one of the most unnaturtil states in 
tha world. We may conceive it t<y exist, for 
the sake of illustration or argument ; but if it 
should actually exist, it woold be at war with 
the la\^ of nature itseff. For this requires, as 
we have seen, that men should unite together, 
and frame such laws as the gene'r^tl good de- 
mands. ' . - • 

Not only the law, but the very necessities of 
nature, enjoin the institution of civil govern- 
ment. God himself has thus laid the foundar 

tions of civil society deep in the nature of man. 
c 
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It is an ordiBance of .heaven, which no human 
decree* can revere or annul. It is not a thing 
of compacts, bound together by promises a^d' 
paper, but is itself a law of nature as imversible 
as any other. Compacts may give it one form 
or another, but in on^ jTorm or another it must 
exist It is no accidental or artificial thing, 
which may be, made or unmade, which may be 
set up or pulled down, at the mere will, and 
pleasure of man. It is a decree of God; the 
spontaneous and irresistible working of that 
nature, which, in all climates, through all ages, 
and under all circumstauces, manifests itself in 
social organizations. 

§ YI. Inlu^ent and inalienable rights. 

Much has been said about inherent and in* 
alienable rights, which is either unintelligible or 
rests upon no solid, foi^ndation. "The inalien- 
able rights of men*' is a phrase often brandished 
by certain reformers, who aim to bring about 
"the irnmediate abolition of slavery." Yet, in 
the light of the foregoing discussion, it may be 
clearly shown that the doctrine of inalienable 
rights, if properly handled, will not touch the 
institutioh of slavery. 
■ An inalienable right is ^either one which the 
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possessor of it himself cannot alienate or trans- 
fer, or it is one which society has not the power 
to take from him. According to the import 
of ihe terms, the first would seem to be what 
is meant by an inalienable right; bat in this 
sende it is not pretended that the right to either 
life or liberty has been transferred to society 
or alienated Iby the individual. And if, as we 
have endeavored to shdw, the right, or power,* 
or authority of society is uot derived from » 
transfer of individual righte, then it is clear 
that neither the right to life nor liberty is trans- 
ferred to society. That is, if no rights are trans- 
ferred, tihran these particular rights are still un- 
transfefred, and, if you please, untransfemble. 
Be it conceded, then, that the individual has 
never transferred his right to life or liberty to 
society. 

But it. is not in the above sense that the 
abolitionist uses the expression, inalienalble rights. 
According to his view, an^nalienaWe right ia 
one of which society itself cannot, without do- 
ing wrong, deprive the individual, or deny the 
enjoyment of ^i to him. This is evidently his 
meaning; fbr he complains of the injustice of 
society, or civil government, in depriving a cer- 
tain portion of its subjects of civil freedom, and 
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consigning ^hem to a state- of servitude. ", Su<?h 
an acV saye be, " is wi^ng, because it is a vio- 
lation of the inalienable fiehts of all men.'* Bijt 
let us see if bis complaint be just or well 
founded. - 

It is pretended: by no on^ that society has thcb 
right\ to deprive any subject of either life oj* 
liberty, mthotU ^ood and 9yfficieAt cause or rwion* 
On the^ contrary, it is on dl hands. agreed that 
it, is only for good and sufficient reasons that 
society can deprive any portion of its subjects 
of either life or liberty. Nor can it be denied, 
on the other side, that a man. may be deprived 
of either, or botii, by a preordained. law, in <jasfe 
there be a good and sufficient reason for the 
enactment of such law. For the crime pf mut* 
der, the law of the land deprives the criminal 
of life: dfortiorij might it deprive him of liberty. 
In the infliction of such a penalty, the law seeks, 
as we have seen, not to. deal out so much pai^n 
for so much guilt, nor, even to deal out- pain for 
guilt at all, but dimply to protect the membera 
of society, and %tcwe the g.eneral, good. The 
general good is the sole and sufficient considera- 
tion which justifies the «tate in taking either 
the life or the liberty of its subjects. 

Hence, if we would determine in any t?ase 
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whether society is justified in depriving any of 
its members of civil freedom by law, we must 
first ascertain whether the general good de- 
mands the enactment of such a law. If it does, 
then such a law is just and good — ^as perfectly 
just and good as any other law which, for the 
same reason or on the same ground, takes away 
the life or liberty of its subjects. All this talk 
about the inalienable rights of men may have a 
very admirable meaning, if one will only be at 
the pains to search it out ; but is it not evident 
that, when searched to the bottom, it has just 
nothing at all to do with the great question of 
slavery? But more of this hereafter.* 

This great {problem, as we have seen, is to be 
decided, not by an appeal to the inalienable 
rights of men, but simply and solely by a re- 
ference to the general good. It is to be decided, 
not by the aid of abstractions alone; a little 
good sense ^d practical sagacity should be al- 
lowed to assist in its determination. There are 
inalienable rights, we admit — ^inalienable both 
because the iuditidual cannot transfer them, 
and because society can never rightfully deprive 
any man of their enjoyment But life and 



♦ Chap. ii. J X. 
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liberty are not "among these." There are in- 
alienable rights, we admit, but then such abstrac- 
tions are the edge-tools of political science, with 
which it is dangerous for either men or children 
to play. They may inflict deep wounds on the 
cause of humanity; they can throw no light on 
the great problem of slavery. 

One thing seems to be clear and fixed; and 
that is, that the rights of the individual are sub- 
ordinate to those of the community. An inalien- 
able right is a right coupled with a duty ; a duty 
with which no other obligation can interfere. But, 
as we have seen, it is the duty^ and consequently, 
the righty of society to make such laws as the- 
general good demands. This inalienable right 
is conferred, and its exercise enjoined, by the 
Creator and Governor of the universe. All 
individual rights are subordinate to this inhe- 
rent, universal, and inalienable right. It should 
be observed, however, that in the exercise of 
this paramount right, this supreme authority, 
no society possesses the power to contravene th6 
principles of justice. In other words, it should 
be observed that no unjust law can ever pro- 
mote the public good. Every law, then, which 
is not unjust, and which the public good de- 
mands^ should be enacted by society. 
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But we have already seen and shall still more 
fully see, that the law which ordains slavery is 
not unjust in itself, or, in other words, that it 
interferes with none of the inalienable rights 
of Ina^. Hence, if it be shown that the public 
good, aad especially the good of the slave, de- 
mands such a law, then the question of slavery 
will be settled. We purpose to show this before 
we have done with the present discussion. And 
if, in the prosecution of this inquiry, we should 
be so fortunate as to throw only one steady ray 
of light on the great question of slavery, by 
which the very depths of society have been so 
fearfully convulsed, we shall be more than re- 
warded for all the labour which, with no little 
solicitude, we have felt constrained to bestow 
upon an attempt at its solution. 

. § VIL. Conclicsion of the first chapter. 

In conclusion, we shall merely add that if the 
foregoing remarks be just, it follows that the 
great .problem of political phUosophy is not 
precisely such as it is often taken to be by 
statesmen and historians. This problem, accord- 
ing to Mackintosh and Macaulay, consists in 
finding such an adjustment of the antagonistic 
principles of public order and private liberty, 
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.that neither shall overthrow, or (?(ubvert the other, 
but each be confined within its own appropriate 
limits. Whereas, if we are not mistaken, these 
are not antagonistiey but coordinates principles. 
The very law which institutes public order is 
that which introduces private liberty, since no 
secure enjoyment ©f one's rights can exist where 
public order ip not maintained. And, on the 
other hand, unless private liberty be introduced, 
public order cannot be maintained, or ^t .least 
such public order as should be established ; for, 
if there be not private liberty, if there be no 
secure enjoyment of one's rights, then the high- 
est and purest elements of our nature would 
have to be extinguished, or else exist in per- 
petual conflict with the surrounding despotism'. 
As license is not liberty, so despotism is not 
order, nor even friendly to that enlightened, 
wholesome order, by which the good of the 
public and the individual are at the same time 
introduced and secured. In other words, what 
is taken from the one of these principles is not 
given to the other ; on the contrary, every addi- 
tional eleinent of strength and beauty which is 
imparted to the one is an accession of strength 
and beauty to the other. Private liberty, in- 
deed, lives and moves and has its very being in 
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the bosom of public order. On the other hand, 
that public order alone which cherishes th^ true 
liberty of the individual is strong in the ap- 
probatidfi of God and in the moral sentiments 
of mankind. All else i& weakness, and death, 
and decay. 

The true problem, Ihen, is, not how the con- 
flicting claims of tiiese two principles may be 
adjusted, (for tiiere is no conflict between them,) 
but how a real public order, whose claims are 
identical with those of private liberty, may be 
introduced and maintained. The practical so- 
lution of this problem, for the het^tfgeneous 
population of the South imperatively demands, 
as we shall endeavor to show, the institution of 
slavery; and that without such an institution it 
would be impossible to maintain either a sound 
public order or a decent private liberty. We 
shall endeavor to show, that the very laws or 
institution which is supposed by fanatical de- 
claimers to shut out liberty from the Negro race 
among us, really shuts out the most frightful 
license and disorder from society. In one word, 
we shall endeavor to show that in preaching 
up liberty to and for the slaves of the South, 
the abolitionist is ** casting pearls before swine,*' 
that can neither comprehend the nature, nor 

4* 
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enjoy the blessings, of the freedom which is so 
officiously thrust up6n them. And if the Negro 
race should be moved by their fiery appeals, it 
would only be to rend and tear in pieces the 
fair fabric of American liberty^ which, with all 
ita shortcomings and defects, is by ftw the most 
beautiful ever yet conceived or constructed by 
the genius of man. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE ARGUMENTS. AND POSITIONS OF ABOLiTIONISTa. 

Having in the preceding chapter discussed 
and defined the nature of civil liberty, as well 
as laid down some of the political conditions on 
which its existence depends, we shall now pro- 
ceed ta examine the question of slavery. In 
the prosecution of this inquiry, we shall, in the 
first place, consider the arguments and posi- 
tions of the advocates of immediate abolition; 
and, in tiie second, point out the reasons and 
, grounds on which the instituticJn of slavery is 
based and its justice vindicated. The first branch 
of the investigation, or that relating to the ar- 
guments and positions of the abolitionist, will 
occupy the remainder of the present chapter. 

It is insisted by abolitionists tljat the insti- 
tution of slavery is, in all- cases and under all 
circumstances, morally wrong, or a violation of 
the law of God. Such is pre<»sely the ground 
assumed by the one side and denied by the 
other. 
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Thus says Dr. Wayland : "I have wished to 
make it clear that slavery, or the holding of 
men in bondage, and ^obliging them to labor 
for our benefit, without their contract or con- 
sent,' is alwd-ys and everywhere, or, as you well 
express it, semper et uhique^ a moral wrong, a 
violation of the obligations under which we are 
created to our fellow-men, and a transgression 
of the law of our Creator." 

Dr. Fuller likewise: "The simple question 
is. Whether it is necessarily^ and- amid all cir- 
cumstanceSj a crime to hold men in a condition 
where they labor for another without their consent 
or contract f and in settling this matter all im- 
pertinences must be retrenched." 

In one word, Dr. Wayland insists that slavery 
is condemned by the law of God, by the moral 
law of tiie universe. We purpose to examine 
the arguments which he has advanced in favor 
of this position. We select his arguments for 
examination, because, as a writer on moral and 
political science, he stands so high in the 
northern portion, of Ihe IJnion. His work on 
these Bubjects has indeed long since passed the 
fiftieth thousand; a degree of success which, 
in his own estimation, authorises him to issue 
his letters on slavery over the signature of " T9E 
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AUTHOR OF THE MoRAL SciENCB,'* But the Very 
fsLCt that bis popularity is so great, and that he 
is the author of the Moral Science, is a reason 
why hia argnments on a qiiestion of such 
magnitude should be sabjected to a severe 
analysis and searching scrutiny, in order that, 
nnder the sanction of so ira^ng a name, no 
error ^may be propagated and no mischief done. 

Hence we shall bold Dr. Wayland amenable to 
all the laws of logic. Especially shall we require 
hinri to adhere to the point he has undertaken 
to discuss, and to retrench all irrelevancies. 
If, after having subjected his arguments to 
such a process, it shall be found that every 
position which is assumed on the subject is 
directly contradicted by himself, we shall not 
make haste to introduce anarchy into the 
Southern States, in order to make it answer 
to the anarchy in his views of civil and political 
freedom. But whether this be the case or not, 
it is not for us to determine ; we shall simply 
proceed to examine, and permit Hie impartial 
reader to decide for himself. 

§ I. The fir9t fallaey of the abolitionist 

The abolitionists do not hold Hieir passions 
in subjection to reason, 'this is not merely 
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the judgment of a Southepi man : it is the 
opinion of the more decent and respectable 
abolitionists themselves. Thus says Dr. Chan- 
ning, censuring the conduct of the abolitionists: 
" They have ' done wrong, I believe ; nor is 
iheir wrong to be winked at because done 
feinatically or with good intenfions; for how 
much mischief may be wrought with good designs ! 
They have fallen into the common error of 
enthusiasts— that of exaggerating their object, of 
feeling as if no evil existed but that which they 
opposed, and as if no guilt could be compared 
with that of countenancing or upholding it'** 
In like manner. Dr. Wayland says : " I unite 
with you and the late lamented Dr. Channing 
in the opinion that the tone of the abolitionists 
at the North has been frequently, I fear I must 
Qay generally, * fierce, bitter, and abusive.' The 
abolitionist press has, I believe, from the be- 
ginning, too commonly indulged in exaggerated 
statement^ in violent denunciation, and in coarse 
and lacerating invective. At our late Missionary 
Convention in Philadelphia, I heard many things 
from men who claim to be the exclusive friends 
of the slave, which pained me more than I can 
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express. It seemed to me that the spirit which 
many of them manifested was very different 
from the spirit of Christ. I also cheerftilly bear 
testimony to the general courtesy, the Chriitian 
urbanity, and the calmness under provocation 
which, in a remarkable degree, characterized 
the conduct of the members from the South." 

In the flood of sophisms which lie abolition- 
ists usually pour out in their explosions of pas- 
sion, none is more common than what is tech* 
nically termed by logicians the ignaratio ekncht^ 
or a mistaking of the point in dispute. Nor is 
tiiis fallacy peculiar to the more vulgar sort of 
abolitionists. It glares from the pages of Dr. 
Wayland, no less than from thfe writings of the 
most fierce, bitter, and vindictive of his associ- 
ates in Hie cause of abolitionvun. - Thus, in one 
of his letters to Dr. Fuller, he says : " To pre- 
sent this subject in a simple light. Let us sup- 
pose that your fiimily and mine were neighbors. 
We, our wives and children, are all human 
beings in the sense that I have described, and, 
in consequence of that common nature, and by 
the will of our common Creator, are subject to 
the law, ITiou shalt love thy neighbor a$ thyself. 
Suppose that I should sot fire to your house, 
shoot you ^ you came eut of it, and seizing 
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your wife and cldldren, * oblige them to labor 
for my benefit without their contract or consent.' 
Suppose, moreover, aware that I could, not thus 
oblige them, unless they were inferior in in- 
tellect to myself I should forbid them to t-ead^ 
and thus consign them to intellectual and moral 
imbecility. Suppose I should measure out to 
them the knowledge of God on the same prin- 
ciple. . Suppose I should exercise this dominion 
over Hiem and Hieir children as long as I lived, 
and then do all in my power to render it certain 
that my children should exercise it after me. 
The qiiestion before im I suppose to be simply this : 
Would J, in so doinff^ act at variance with the re^ 
lotions existing between us a$ creatures of Q-odf 
Would I, in other words, violate the supreme 
law of my Creator, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself?, or that other,^ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them? I do not see how any intelligent 
creature can give more than one answer to this 
question. Then I think that every intelligent 
creature must affirm that to do this is wrong, or, 
in the other form of expression, that it is a great 
moral evil. Can we conceive of any greater ?" 

It was surely very kind in Dr. Wayland to 
undertake, with so much pains, to instruct us 
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peer, benighted sons of the Sonth ia regard to 
the difference between right and wrojug. Wo 
would fid?i give him full credit for 4ll the kindly 
feeling he so freely profeseea for his " Southern 
brethren;" but if he really thipJcs that the 
questioi^, ^ whether arson^ and murder, and 
cruelty are oflfences againat the " supreme law 
of the- X>eator/- is still open for discussion 
amon^ us^ then we "beg leave to-inform him 
that he labors under a slight hallucination. 
If he. had never written a word, we should 
have known, perhaps, that it is wrong for a man 
to set fire to his neighbor's house, and shoot 
him as he came out, and reduce his wife and 
children to a state of ignorance, ^^^radation, 
and slavery. Nay, if we should find his house 
already bumi^ and himself already -shot, we 
should hardly feel justified in treating his wife 
and children in so cruel, a manner. Not even 
if they were ^^guiliy of a skiu,'' or ever so de- 
graded, should we deem ctarselves justified in 
reducing them to a state of servitude. This is 
NOT "the question before tis." -We are quite 
satisfied on ^ all such points. The precept, too, 
"Kiou sbalt love thy neighbor as thyself^ was not 
altogether unknown in the Southern States be- 
fore his letters were written. A committee of 
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very amiable philanthropists came all the way 
from .England, as the agents of some abolition 
society there, and told ns all that the law of Q-od 
requires us to love our neighbor as ourselves^ 
In this benevolent work of enlightenment they 
were, if we mistake not, several -months In lad- 
vance of Dr. Wayland^j We no longer need to 
be enlightened on such points. Being suffix 
ciently instructed, We admit that we should 
love our neighbor as ourselves, and also that 
ar^on, murder, and so forth' are violations of 
this law. But we want to know whether, semper 
et uhique^ the institution of slavery is morally 
wrong. This is the question^ and to this w^ 
intend to hold the author. ' 

§ IL The 9ec(md fallacy af the abolitionist 

Lest we should be suspected of misrepresen- 
tation^, we shall state the position of Dr. "Way- 
land in his own words^ In regard to the 
institution of slaVety, he says: "I do not see 
that it does ' not sanetidn Ihe whole sy&fem 
of the slave-trade. If I have a right to a 
thing after I have gotten ity I hai^ a natural right 
to the means, necessary for getting it. If this 
, be so, I should be as much justified id sending 
a Tcssel to Afiica, murdering a part of the 
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inhabitants of a village, and making slaves of 
the rest, as I should be in hunting a herd of 
wild animals, and eilher slaying them or sub- 
jecting them to the yoke." 

Now mark the principle on which this most 
wonderful argument. is based: "K I have a 
right to a thing after I h^ve gotten it, I have 
a natural, right to the means for getting it." 
That is to say, If I have the right to a slave, 
now that I have got him, thea 1 may rightfully 
use all necessary means to reduce other men 
to slavery! J may shoot, bum, or murder, if 
by, this means I can only get slaves ! Was any 
consequence ever more wildly drawn? Waa 
any non sequU^ir ever more glaring? 

Let us see how this argument would iipply 
to other things. If 1 have a right to a watch 
after I have gotten it, no matter how, Ihen I 
have a right to use thjB means necessary to get 
watches; I m8»y steal them from my neighbors ! 
Or, if I have a right to a wife, provided I can 
get one, then majr I shoot my friend and marry 
his widow ! Such is the. argument of One who 
seeks to enlighten the South and, reform its 
institutions! . 
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§ m. The third fallacy of the ahhlitionist 

Nearly allied to the foregoing -argument is 
that of the same author, in which he deduces 
from the right of slavery, sopposing it to exist, 
another retinue of monstrous rights. '*This 
right also,*' says Dr. Way laud, referring to the 
right to hold slaves,' " as I have shown, involves 
the right to use all the means necessary to 
its estahilishment and perpetuity^ and of course 
the riffht to crush his intellectual and social 
nature^ and. to stupefy his conscience, in so far 
as may be necessary to enable me to enjoy this- 
right with the least possible peril." ' This is 
a compound fallacy, a many-sided error. But 
we will consider only two phases of its ab 
surdity. ^ 

In the first place, if the slaveholder should 
reason in this way, no one would be more ready 
than the author himself to condemn his logic. 
If any slaveholder should say^ That because I 
have a right to my slaves, therefore I have the 
rigtt to crush ,the intellectual and moral nature 
of men, in order to establish and perpetuate 
their bondage, — ^he would be among the -first 
to cry out against such reasoning. This ia 
evident from the fact that he everywhere com- 
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mends those slaveholders who deem it their 
duty, as a return for the service oi their slaves, 
to promote both their temporal and eternal 
good. He everywhere insists tiiat such is the 
duty of slavdiolders ; and if such be their duty, 
they surely have no right to violate it, by crush- 
ing the intellectual and mol^ nature of Hiose 
whom they are bound to elevate, in the scale 
of being. If the slaveholder, then, should 
adopt such ^ argument, his logic would be 
very justly charg>eable by Dr. Wayland with evi- 
dencing not so much the existence of a clear 
head -as of a bad heart. 

In the second place, the above argument 
overlooks the fact that the Southern statesman 
vindicates the institution erf slavery on the 
ground that it finds the^Negro race already so 
degraded as to unfit it for a state of fireedom. 
He does not argue that it is right to seize those 
who, by the possession of cultivated intellects 
and pure morals, are fit for freedom, and debase 
them in order to prepare them for social bond- 
age. He does not imagine that it U ever right 
to shoot, burn, or corrupt, in order to reduce 
any portion of the, enlightened universe to a 
state of servitude, ^e merely insists that those 
only who are already unfit for a higher and 
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nobler state than' one of slavery, should be 
held by society in such a state. This position, 
although it is so prominently set forth by every 
advocate of .slavery at the South, is almost in- 
variably overlooked by the Northern abolition- 
ists. They talk, and reason, and declaim, in- 
deed, just as if we had caught a bevy of black 
angels ds they were winging their way to some 
island of purity and bliss here upon, earth, and 
reduced them from their heavenly state, by the 
most diabolical cruelties and oppressions^ to one 
of degradation, misery, and servitude. They 
forget that Africa is not yet a paradise, and 
that Southern t^ervitude is not quite a hell. 
They forget— in the heat and haste of theii' 
argument they forget — that tlie institution of 
slavery is designed by the South not for the 
enlightened and the free, b;at only, for the igno- 
rant and the debased. Tlicy need to be con- 
stantly reminded that. the institution of slavery 
is not the mother, but the daughter, of igno- 
4*ance and degradation. It is, indeed, the legi- 
timate offspring of that intellectual and moral 
debasement which, for go many thousand years, 
has been accumulating and growing upon the 
African race. And if the abolitionists at .the 
^ortb will only invent some method by which 
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all this frightful mass of degradation may be 
blotted out at once J then will' we most cheer- 
folly consent to ^^thd immediate abolition of 
slavery." On this point, however, we need not 
dwell;^ as we shall have occaedon to reciur to it 
again wheQ vr& come . to consider thd gronnds 
and reasons on wliich t)xe institution of slaveiy 
is vindicated. 

Having argued that the right of slavery, if it 
exist, implies the right to shoot and murder an 
enlightened neighbor, with a view to reduce his 
wife a,nd c^hildren to a state of servitude, as well 
as to crusli their intellectual and moral nature 
in order to keep them in such a state, the 
author adds, "K I err in making these infer- 
ences, I err innocently.** "We have no doubt 
of the most perfect and entire innocence of the 
author. But w^ would remind him that inno- 
cepoe, however perfect or childlike^ is not the 
only quality which a great reformer should 
possess. 

§IV. The foufik foMacy of the ahaUtionist, 

He is often guilty of a petitio prineipii^ in 
taking it ^ for granted that the institution of 
slavery is an injury to tho slave, which is the 
very point in dispute. Thus says Dr. Wayland : 
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" If it be as^ed when, [slavery must be aban- 
doned,] I ask again, when shall a man begin 
to cease doing wrong? Is not the answer im- 
mediately? If a man is injuring us, do we doubt- 
as to the time token he ought to cease? There 
is, then, no doubt in respect .to the time when 
we ou^ht to cease inflicting injury upon others."'*' 
Here it is assumed that slavery is an injury 
to the slave: but ,this is the very point which 
is denied, an4 which he should have^ discussed- 
. If a state of slav€try be a greater injury to the 
slave than a state of freedom would be. then 
are w^ willing to admit that it should be 
abolished* But even in that cas^^ not im- 
mediately J .unless it could be -shown that the 
remedy would not be worse than the evil. If, on 
the whole, tlie institution of slavery be ii curse 
to the slave, we say let it be abolished; not 
suddenly, however, as if by a whirlwind, but 
by the counsels- of wise, cautious, and far-seeing 
statesmen, who, capable of looking both before 
and after, can comprehend in their plaiis of re- 
form* all the diversified and highly-complicated 
interests of society. 

"But it may be said," continues the author, 

— , ■' ■ ,, 1 . , 

* Elements of Moral Science, Part ii. chap. i. sec. 11'. 
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" immediate abolition would be the greatest 
possible injury to the slaves themselves; They 
are not competent to self-government." True : 
this is the v^ry thing which may be, and which 
is, said by every Southern statesman in his ad- 
vocacy of the institution of slavery. Let us see 
the author's reply. " This is a question x)f jSeict," 
says he, " which is not in the province of moral 
philosophy to decide. It very likely- may be so. 
So far as I know, the fistcts are not sufficiently 
known to warrant a fiiU opinion on the subject 
We will, therefore, suppose it to be the' case, 
and ask, What is th^, duty of masters under these 
circttmstances ?" In the discussion of this ques- 
tion, the author comes to the cpnclusion that a 
maater may hold his slaves in bondage, provided 
his intentions be good, .'and with a view to set 
them at liberty as soon as they shall be^ quali- 
fied for such a state. 

Moral philosophy, then, it seems, when it 
doses its eyes upon factai, pronounces that 
slavery should be immediately abolished; but 
if it consider facts, which, instead of being* de- 
nied, are admitted to b^ "very likely" tone, it 
decides against its immediate abolition! Or, 
rather, moral philosc^hy looks at the fact that 
slavery is an injury y in 6rder~to see that it should 
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be forthwith abolished; but doaes its eyes upon 
the fact that its abolition may be a still greater 
injury, lest this foregone conclusion should be 
ealled in question I Has moral philosophy, then, 
an eye only for the facts which lie one side of 
the question it proposes to decide ? 

Slavery m an injury^^ says Dr. Wayland, and 
therefore it should b^ immediately abolished. 
But its abolition would be a still greater injury y 
replies the objector. This may be true, says 
Dr. Way land: it is highly probable; but then 
this question of injury te one of fact, which it 
is uot in the province of moral philosophy to 
decide ! So inuch for the. consistency and even- 
handed justice of the author. 

The- position assuroed by him, that quegtionB 
of faftt are not within the province of moral 
philosophy, is one of so great importance that 
it deserves a separate and distin<5t notice. 
Though seldom openly avowed^ yet is it so 
often tacitly assumed in the arguments and 
d^clamations of -abolitioiiists, that it ehall be 
more fully considered in the following section. 

§V. The fifth fallacy of the aholitionist 

*< Suppose that A has a right to use the. body^ 
of B according to his— that is, A's — ^will. Now 
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if' this be true, it is true universaHy ; and hence, 
A lias the control over the body of B, and B 
has control over the body of C, C of D, &c., and 
Z again over the body of A : that is, every 
sepj^rate will has the right of control over some 
other body„ -besides its own, and has no right 
af control over its own body or intellect/'* 
Now, if jnen were cut out of pasteboard, all 
exactly alike, and distinguished from each other 
only by the letters of the alphabet, then the 
reasoning of the author would be excellent 
But it happens that 'men are not cut out of 
pasteboard. They are distinguished by differ- 
ences of character, by diverse habits and pro- 
pensities, which render the reasonings of th^ 
political philosopher rather, more difficult than 
if: he had merely to deal witii or arrange the 
lettera of the alphabet. In one, for example, 
the intellectual and moral part is almost wholly 
eclipsed by the brute; while, in another, reason 
And religion have gained the ascendancy, so as 
to maintain a steady etopire over the whole 
man. The first, as the author himself admits, 
IS incompetent to self-govemnlent, and should 
therefore be held by the law of society in a state 

V 

* Moral Science, Part ii. chap, i. sec. 2. 
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of servitude. But does it follpw that " if this be 
-true, it is true univenaUyf Bejcause one 
man who cannot govern himself may be go- 
verned by, another, does it follow that every 
m^n should be governed by^ others? Does it 
follow that the one who has acquired and main- 
tained the most perfect self-gov^nment, should 
-be subjected t© the control of him who is wholly 
incompetent to control himself? Yes, certainly, 
if the reasoning of Dp.Wayland be true; but, 
according to every sound principle of political 
ethics, the answer is, emphatically, No ! 

There is a diflference between a Hottentot and 
a Newton. The. first should no niore be con- 
demned to astroAomical calculations and dis^* 
coveries, than the last should be required to 
follow a plough. Such differences, . however^ 
are overlooked by much of the reasoning of 
the abolitionist. In regard to the question 
of &ct, whether a man is really a man and not 
a mere thing, he is profoundly versed. He can 
discourse most eloquently upon this subject: he 
can j^rove, by most irrefragable arguments, that 
a Hottentot is a man as well as a Newton. 
But as to the differences among men, such nice 
distinctions are beneath his philosophy ! It is 
true that one may be sunk\so low in the scale 
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of being that civil freedom would b© a curse to 
Idin; yet, whether this be so or not, is a ques- 
tion of fact wiich his philosophy does nof stoop 
to decide. He merely wishes to know what 
rights A can possibly bave, cjither by the law of 
God or man, which do not equally belong to 
B? And if A would, feel it an injury to be 
placed under the control of JB, then "there is np 
doubt" that it is equally wrong to place B under 
the control of A ? In plain English, if it would 
be injurious and wrong to subject a Newton to 
the will of a Hottentot, then it would be equally 
injurious and wrong to subject a Hottentot to 
the will of a Newtoi]^! . Such is the inevitable 
consequence of his veiy profound political prin- 
ciples \ Nay, such is the identical consequence 
whick he draws from his awn principles ! 
. If questions of feet are not within the pro- 
vince of tiie moral philosopher, then the moral 
philosopher ha«. no businese with the science 
of political etiiics. -This is not a. pure, it is a 
mixed science. Facts can no more be over- 
looked by tiie political architect, than magni- 
-tude can be disregarded by the mathematician. 
The man, the political dreamer, who pays no 
attention to them, nxay b^ fitj for aught we 
know, to frame a government out of moonshine 

6 
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for the inhabitaHts of Utopia; but, if we might 
choose our own teachers in political wisdom, 
we should decidedly prefer those who have an 
^ eye for fiacts as well as abstractions. ^ If we may 
borrow a figure from Mr. Macaulay, the legis* 
lator who ^ aeea no diflfer^nce among men, but 
proposes the same kind of government >for all, 
acts about as wisely as a tailor who should 
measure the Apollo Belvidere ta cut clothes 
for all his customers — ^for the pigmies as well 
as for the giants. 

§ YI, The sixth fallacy of the abolitionist. 

It is aasert^d by Dr. Wayland that the insti- 
tution of slavery is condemned as *.^a violation 
of the plainest dictates of natural justice," by 
" the natural jconscience of man, from at least 
as far back as ihe time of Ari^tle." If any 
one should infer that Aristotle himself con- 
demned the institution of slavery, he would be 
grossly -deceived ; for it is known to every one 
who has read the Politics of Aristotle that he 
is, und^ certain circumstances, a strenuous ad- 
vocate of the natural justice, as well as of the 
political wisdom^ of slavery. Hence we shall 
suppose that Dr. Wayland does not mean to 
include Aristotle in his broad assertion, but 
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only those who came after him. Even in this 
sense, or to this extent, his positive assertion 
is so di^netricallj opposed to the plainest facts 
of history, that it is difficult to conceive how 
he could have persuaded himself of its truth. 
It is certain that, on other -occasions, he was 
perfectly aware of the feet that the natural con- 
science of man, from the time of Aristotle down 
to that of the Christian era, was in fevor of the 
institution of slavery; for as often as it has 
served his purpose to assert this fact, he has not 
hesitated to do so. Thus, "the universal ex- 
istence of slavery at the time of Christ," says 
he, "took its origin from the moral darkness 
of the age. The immortality of the soul was 
unknown. Out of the Hebrew n^ion not a 
man on earth had any true conception of the 
character of the Deity Or of our relations and 
obligatix)ns to hiTh. The law of universal love 
to man had never been heaid of.'** . Ko wonder 
he here argues that slavery received the unhrersal 
sanation of the heathen worlds sipce so great was 
the moral darkness in which they were involved. 
This darlmess was so great, if we may believe 
the author, that the men of one nation esteemed 

* Letters on Slavery, p. 89. 
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those of anotiier "as by nature foes, ^hom they 
had a right*' not only ^*to subdue or enslave, 
but also to murder "whenever and in what 
manner soever they were able."* The swe^- 
ing assertion, that such was the moral darkness 
of the heathen world, is wide of the truth; 
for, at the time of Christ, no civilized nation 
"esteemed it right to murder or enslave, when- 
ever and in what manner soever they were able," 
the pe^ople of other nations. There were some 
ideas of natural justice, even then, among men ; 
and if there were not, why does Dt. Wnyland 
appeal to their ideas of natural justice as one 
argument against slavery? If the heathen 
world "esteemed it right" to make slaves, how 
can it be said that its conscience condemned 
slavery? Is it not evident that Dr. Wayland 
is capable of asserting either the one thing or 
its opposite, just as it may happen to serve the 
purpose of his anti-slavery argument? "Whether 
facts lie within the province of moral' philosophy 
or not, it is certain, we think, that the moral 
philosopher who may be pleased to set facts at 
naught has no right to substitute fictions in 
their stead. " '' 

' ■ I III ■ 

* Letters on Slavery, p. 92. 
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§ Vn. The seventh fallacy of the oBoUtionisL 

"Thou shalt love thy neighbor aa thyself," 
is the rule of action which, in the estimation 
of aboKtioniflts, should at once and forever de- 
cide every good man against the institution of 
slavery. But when we consider the stupendous 
interests involved in the question, and especially 
those of an intellectual and moral nature, we 
d^re not permit ourselves to be carried away 
by any form of mere words. We miist pause 
and investigate. The fact . that the dexterous 
brandishing of the beautiful precept in question 
has made, and will no doubt continue to make, 
its thousands of converts ox victims, is a reason 
why its real import should be the more closely 
examined and the mor6 clearly defined. The 
havoc it makes ' among those whose philan- 
thropy is stronger than th^ir judgment-^or, if 
you please, whose judgment is weaker than 
their philanthropy— flows not from the divine 
precept itsf^l^ but only from human interpre- 
tations thereof. And it should ever be borne 
in mind that he is the real enemy of the great 
cause of philanthropy who, by absurd or over- 
strained -applications of this sublime precept, 
lessens that profound respect to which it is so 
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justly entitled from every portioi^ of the ra- 
tional Universe. 

It is repeatedly affirmed by Dr. Wayland 
that every slaveholder lives in the habitual and 
open violation of the precept which requires us 
to love our neighbor as ourselves. '^ The moral 
precepts of tiie Bible," says he, "are diametri- 
cally opposed to slavery. These are, ^ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as t%self,' and ^All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them.* Now, were this 
pred^t obeyed," he <5ontinues, "it is manifest 
that slavery could not in feet exist for a single 
instant. The pirinciple of the precept is abso- 
lutely subversive of the principle of slavery." 
If strong assertion were argument, we should 
no doubt be overwhelmed by tile irresistible 
logic of Dr. "Wayland. But the assertion of no 
man can be accepted as sound argument. -We 
want to know the very meaning Of the words 
of the gteat Teacher, and to be guided by tJiat^ 
rather than by the fallible authority of an earthly 
oracle. What, then, is the meaning, the real 
meaning, of his inspired words ? 

Do they mean that whatsoever we might, in 
any relation of life, desire for ourselves, we 
should be willing to grant to others in th<e like 
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relation •or condition ? This interpreta^on, we 
are aware, has been put upon the words by a 
very celebrated divine. If we may believe that 
divine, we cannot do as we would: be done by, 
unless, when we desire the estate of another, we 
forthwith transfer our estate to him ! If -a poor 
man, for example, should happen to covet the 
estate of his rich neighbor, then he is bound by 
this golden rule of benevolence to give his littie 
all to him, without regard to the necessities or 
wants of his own family I But this interpretar 
tion, though seriously propounded by a man of 
undoubted genius and piety, has not, so &r as 
we know, made the slightest possible impression 
on the plain good sense of mankind. Even 
among- his most enthusiastic admirers, it has 
merely excited a good-natured smilQ at what 
they could not but regard as the strange hal- 
lucination of a benevolent heart. 

A wrdng desire in one relation of life is not a 
reason for a wrong act- in another relation thereof 
A man may desire the estate, he may desire the 
man-servant, or the maid-servant, or the wife 
of his neighbor, but this is no reason why he 
should abandon his own man-servant, oi* his 
maid-servant, or his wife to the will of another. 
The criminal who trembles at the bar of justice 
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may desire both judge and jury to acquit him^ 
but this is no reason why, if acting in the 
capacity of either judge or juror, he should 
bring in a verdict of acquittal in fevor of one 
justly accused of crime. If we woi^ld apply tha 
rule in question aright, we should consider, not 
what w§ might wish or desire if placed in the 
situation of aaother, but what we. oug^ht to wish 
or desire. 

If a man were a child, \e might wish to be 
exempt from the wholesome r^traint of his 
parents; but this, as every one will admit, ia 
no reason why he should abandon his own chil- 
dren to themselves. In like manner, if he were 
a slave, he might most vehemently desire free- 
dom ; but this is no reason why he should ^et 
his slaves at liberty. The whole question of 
right turns upon what he ought to wi^h or de- 
sire if placed in such a condition. K he were an 
intelligent, cultivated, civilized man, — ^in one 
word> if he were fit for freedom, — then his de- 
sire for liberty would be a rational desire, would 
be s^ch a feeling as he ought to cherish ; and 
hence, he should be willing to extend the same 
blessing to all other intelligent, cultivated, civiU 
ized m,en, to ^1 such as are prepared for its 
enjoyment.. Such is the sentiment which he 
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should ^ntertaiu, and such is precisely the senti- 
ment entertained at the South. No one here 
proposes to reduce any one to slavery, much 
less those who are qualified for freedom; And 
hence, the inquiry so often proponnded by Dr. 
Wayland and other abolitionists, how we would 
like to be subjected to bondage, is a grand 
impertinence. We should like it as little as 
themselves ; and in this respect we shall do as 
we would be done by. 

But suppose we were veritable slaves — slaves 
in character and in disposition as well as in fact 
—and as unfit for freedom as the Africans of 
"tiie^ South — ^what ought we then to wish or de- 
sire ? Ought we to desire freedom ? We an- 
swer, no; because'^ on that supposition freedom 
would be a curse and not a bles&ing. Dr. Way- 
land himself admits that "it is very likely" free- 
dom would be "the greatest possible injury" to 
the slayes of the South. Hence, we cannot 
perceive that if we were such as they, we ought 
to desire so great an evil to ourselves. It would 
indeed be to desire "the greatest possible 
injury'.' to ourselves; and though, as ignorant 
and blind slaves, we might cherish so, foolish a 
desire, especially if instigated by abolitionists, 
yet this is oo reason why, as enlightened citi- 
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zens, we should be willing to inflict tlie sam^ 
great evil upon others. A foolish desircy we re- 
peat^ in one relation of life^ is not a good reason for 
a foolish or injurious act in another relation thereof 
- The precept which requires us to do as w6 
would be done by, was intended to enlightdn 
the conscience. It is used by abolitionists to 
hoodwink and deceive the conscience. This, 
precept directs us to conceive ourselves placed, 
in the condition of others, in order that we- may 
the more clearly perceive what is due to them. 
The abolitionist employs it ta convince us that, 
because we desire liberty for ourselves, we 
should extend it to all men, even to those who 
are not qualified for its enjoyment, and to whom 
it Would prove "the greatest possible injury." 
He employs it not to show us what is due to 
others, but to periuade us to injure them ! Hei 
may deceive himself; but so long as we believe 
what even he admits as highly probable — nafnely, 
that the "abolition of slavery would be the 
greatest possible injury to the slaves them- 
selves" — we shall never use the divine precept 
as an instrument of delu^on and of wrong. 
Whatl inflict the greatest injury on our neigh- 
bor, and that, too, out of pure Christian charity? 
But we need not argue with the. abolitionist 
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npon his own admissions. 'We have infinitely 
stronger ground to stand on. The precept, 
" Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," m to 
be found in the Old Testament as well as in 
the New. Thtis, in the nineteenth chapter of 
Leviticus, it. is said, "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself;" and no greater love than 
this is anywhere inculcated in the New Testa- 
ment. Yet in the twenty-fifth chapter of the 
same book, it is written, " Of the children of 
the strangers that do sojourn among you, of 
them shall ye buy, and of their families that 
are with you,. which they begat 4n your land: 
and they shall bo your possession. And ye 
shall take tl^em as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit tliem for a pos- 
session; they shall be your bondsmen forever." 
This language is too plain for. controversy. In 
regard to this very passage, in which the He- 
brews are commanded to enter upon and j»ke 
possessixm of the land: of the CanaaniteSy Br. 
Wayland hunself is constrained t9 admit>-^"The 
aTi,thority to tak,e them as slaves seems to be 
a part of this original, peculiar^ and I may per- 
haps say, anomalous grant"* Now, if the prin*- 

— •- 
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ciple of slavery, and the principle of the precept^ 
Thou fihalt love thy neighbor as thyself, be a& 
Dr. "Wayland boldly asserts, alwat/s and evert/- 
where at war with each other, how has it hap- 
pened that both principles are so clearly and 
so unequivocally embodied in one and the saride 
code by the Supreme Ruler of the worid? Has 
this discrepancy escaped the eye of Omniscience, 
and remained in the code of laws from. heaven, 
to be detected and exposed by " the author of 
the Moral Science" ? 

We do not mean that Dr. "Wayland sees any 
^screpancy among the principles of the divine 
legislation. It is true he sees there the pre- 
cept, "Thpu shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," 
and also this injunction, <*Thou shalt buy them 
for a possession,*' and " They shall . be your 
bondmen forever;" but although this looks 
very "anomalous" to him, he dare not pro- 
nounce it absurd or self-contradictory. It is 
true, he declares, that slavery is condemned 
always and evert/where by " the plainest dictates 
of natural justice ;" but yet, although, according 
to Hs own admission,* it was instituted by 
Heav^ he has found out a method to save 

* Letter8^> 50. 
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the charatjter of the Almighty fix)m the disgrace 
of such a law. He says, "I know the word 
^BhaW is used when speaking of this subject, 
but it is clearly used as propheticy and not as 
mandatory.** Ay, the words "thou shalf are 
used in regard to the. buying and holding of 
slaves, juet as they are used in the dommands 
which precede and follow this injunction. 
There is no change in the form of the exprea- 
sion. There is not, in any way, the slightest 
intimation that the Lawgiver is about to pro- 
phesy; all seems to be a series of commands, 
and is clothed in the same language of au- 
thority — ^Hhou shalt." Yet in one particular 
instance, and in one instance only, this language 
seems "clearly'* prophetic to Dr. Wayland, and 
not mandatory. Now, I submit to the candid 
and impartial reader, if this be not egregious 
trifling with the word of God. 

Dr. Waylaud forgets that he had himself ad- 
mitted that the very passagei in question clothed 
the Hebrews with " the authority to take slaves."* 
He now, in the face of his 6wn admission, de- 
clares that this language "is clearly prophetic,'* 
and tells what would or what, might be, and not 
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what should or what must be." The poor He- 
brews, however, when they took slaves by the 
authority of a ^Hhou shaW* from the Lord, never 
imagined that they were merely fulfilling a pro- 
phecy, and committing an abominable sin. 

This is clear to Dr. "Way land, if we may trust 
the last egression of his opinion. But it is 
to be regretted, that cither the clearness of his 
perceptions, or the confidence of his assertions, 
is -so often disproportioned to the evidence be- 
fore him. Thus, he says with the most admi- 
rable modesty, " It seems to me that the soul ifi 
the most important part of a human being;"* 
and yet he peremptorily and positively declares 
- that the very strongest language of authority 
ever found in Scripture " is clearly used as pro- 
phetic and not mandator}- !" He may, however, 
well reserve the tone of dogmatic authority for 
such propositions, since, if they may not be car- 
ried by assertion, they must be left wholly with- 
out the least shadow of support. But one would 
suppose that strength of assertion in such cases 
required for its unembarrassed utterance no 
little strength of countenance. 

" If any one doubts," says Dr. "Wayland, "" re- 
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q;)ecting the bearing of the Scripture precept 
upon this case, a few plain questions may throw 
additional light upon the subject.*** Now, if 
we mistake not, the few plain questions which 
he deems so unanswerable may be answered 
with the most perfect ease. "Would the master 
be willing^** he asks, " that another person should 
subject him to slavery, for the same reasons and 
on the same grounds that he holds his slave 
in bondage?" We answer, No. If any man 
should undertake to subject Southern masters 
to slavery, on the ground that they are intellec- 
tually and morally sunk so low as to be unfit 
for freedom or self-control, we shoujd certainly 
riot like the compliment. It may argue a very 
great degree of self-complacency in us, but yet 
the plain fiwjt is, that we really do believe our- 
selves competent to govern ourselves', and to 
manage our affairs, without the aid of masters. 
And as we are not willing to be made slaves 
of, especially on any such humiliating grounds, 
so. we are not willing to see any other nation 
or race of men, whom we may deem qualified 
for the glorious condition of freedom, sub- 
jected to servitude. 

* Moral Science, Part iL chap. i. } 2. 
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"Would the gospel allow us," he aUo asks, 
"if it were in our power, to reduce our fellow- 
citizens of our own color to slavery?** -Cer- 
tainly not. "Not do we propose to reduce any 
one, either white or black, to a state of slavery. 
It is amazing to see with what an air of con- 
fidence such questions are propounded^ Dr. 
Channing, no less than Dr. Wayland, seems to 
think they must carry home irresistible con- 
viction to the heart and conscience of every 
man who is not irremediably blinded by the 
detestable institution of slavery. "Now, let 
every reader," says he, " ask himself this plain 
question: Could I, can I, be rightfully seized 
and' made an article of property?" And we, 
too, say. Let every reader ask himself this plt^in 
question, and then, if he please, answer it in 
the negative. But what, then, should follow? 
Why, if you please, he should refuse to seize 
any other man or to make him an article of 
property. He should be opposed to the crime 
of kidnapping. But if, from such an answer, 
he should conclude that the institution of slavery 
is " everywhere and always wrong," then surely, 
after what has been said, not another word is 
needed to expose the ineffable weakness and 
futility of the conclusion. 
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This golden rule, this divine precept, reqiiires 
us to conceive ourselves placed in tlie condition 
of our slaves, and then to ask ourselves, How 
should we be treated by the master? in order to 
obtain a clear and impartial view of our duty to 
them. This it requires of us; and this we can 
most cheerfully perform. We can conceive that 
we are poor, helpless, dependent beings, pos- 
sessing the passioiis of men and the intellects of 
children. We can conceive that we are by 
nature idle, improvident, and, without a pro- 
tector and friend to guide and control us, utterly' 
unable to take care of ourselves. And, having 
conceived all this, if we ask ourselves. How 
should we be treated by the masters whom the 
law has placed over us, what is the response? 
Is it that they should turn us loose to shift for 
ourselves ? Is . it that they should abandon us 
to ourselves, only to fall a prey to indolence, and 
to the legion of vices and crimes which ever fiil- 
low in its train ? Is it that they should set us 
free, and expose us, without protection, to the 
merciless impositions of the worst portions of 
a stronger- and more sagacious race ? Is it, in 
one word, Hiat we should be free from the do- 
minion of men who, as a general thing, are 
humane and wise in their management of us, 
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only to become the victims — ^the most debased 
and hopeless victims — of every evil way? "We 
answer, No ! Even the spirit of abolitionism 
itself has, in the person of Dr. Wayland, de- 
clared that such treatment would, in all proba- 
bility, be the greatest of calamities. We feel 
sure it would be an infinite and remediless curse. 
And as we believe that, if we were in the condi- 
tion of slaves, such treatment would be so. great 
and so withering a curse, so we cannot, out of a 
feeling of love, proceed to inflict this curse upon 
pur slaves. On the contrary, we would do as we 
so clearly see we ought to he done Sy, if our con- 
ditions were changed. 

Is it not amazing, as well as melancholy, that 
learned divines, ^yhb undertake to instruct the 
benighted South in the great principles of duty, 
should entertain such superficial and erroneous 
views of the first, great, and all-comprehending 
precept of the gospel? If their interpretation 
of this precept were correct, then the child might 
be set free from the authority of the father, and 
the criminal from the sentence of the judge. 
All justice would be extinguished, all order 
overthrown, anii boundless confusion introduced 
Into the affairs of men. Yet, with unspeakiable 
sclf-coinplacency, they (?ome with f^ueh miserable 
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interpretations of the "plainest truths to instruct 
those whom they conceive to be blinded by cus- 
tom and the institution of slavery to the olearest 
light of heaven. They tell us, "Thou shouldst 
[ove, thy neighbor as thyself;" and they reiterate 
these words in out ears, just as if we had never 
heard them before. K this is all they have to 
say, why then we would remind them that the 
meaning of the precept is the precept. It is not 
a mete sounds it is senscy which these glorious 
words are intended to convey. And if ihey can 
only repeat the words for tis, why then they 
•might just as well s6nd a host of free negroes 
with good, strong lungs to be our instructors in 
moral science. 

§ Vlil. The eighth fallacy of the abolitionist. 

An ai'gument is drawn from the divine attri- 
butes against the institution of slavery* One 
would ^ suppose that a declaration from God 
-himself is some little, evidence as to what i^ 
agreeable to his attributes; biat it seems that 
moral philosophers have, no^-a-days, found 
out a better method of arriving at what is im- 
plied by his perfections. Dr. Wayland is one 
of those who, setting aside th^ word of God, 
appeal to his attributes in favor of the imme- 
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diate and nniversal abolition of slavery. If 
slavery were abolished, says he, "the laborer 
would then work in conformity with the con- 
ditions which God has appointed, whereas he 
now works at variance with them ; in the one 
case, we should be attempting to accumulate pro- 
perty under the blessing of God, whereas now 
we are attempting to do it under Im special and 
peculiar malediction. How can we expect to 
prosper, when there is not, s^ Mr. Jefferson re- 
marks, * an attribute of the Almighty that can 
be appealed to in our favor' ? "* K we may rely 
upon his own words, rather than upon the con- 
fident assertions of Br. Wayland, we need not 
fear the curse of God upon the slaveholder. 
The readiness with which Dr. "Wayland points 
the thunders of the divine wrath at our heads, 
is better evidence of the passions of l^is own 
heart than of the perfections of the Almighty. 

Again he says : " K Jefferson trembled for his 
country when he remembered that God is just, 
and declared that, ' in case of insuirection, the 
'Almighty has no attribute that can take part with 
us in the contest,' surely it becomes a disciple 
of Jesus Christ to pause and reflect.'* Now let it 

. * Letters, p. 119, 120. 
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be borne in mind tjiat all this proceeds from a 
man, from a professed disciple of Jesus Christ, 
who, in various places, has truly, as well as 
emphatically, said, " The duty of slaves is also 
explicitly made known in the Bible. They are 
bound U> obedience^ fidelity ^ svimtsiiony and re- 
spect to their masters,*'* &c, &c. 

Such, then, according to Dr. "W^ayland him- 
self, is the clear and unequivocal teaching of 
revelation. And such being the case, shall the 
real "disciple of Jesus Christ" be jhade to be- 
lieve, on the authority of Mr, Jefferson or of 
any other^ man, that the Almighty has no attri- 
bute which could induce him to take sides with 
his own law? If, instead of submission to that 
law, there should be rebellion, — ^and not only 
rebellion, but bloodshed and murder, — shall w6 
believe that the Almighty, the supreme Ruler of 
heaven and earth, would look on well pleased? 
Since such is the express declaration of God 
himself respecting the duty of slaves, it surely 
becomes a disciple of Christ to pause and reflect 
whether hq will follow his voic6 or the voice 
of mjyn. 

We owe at least one benefit to the Northern 
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abolitionififts. Ere the subject of slavery was 
agitated by them, there were many loose, float- 
ing notions among us, as well as, among them- 
selves, respecting the nature -of liberty, which 
were at variance with the institution of slavery. 
But since this agitation began, we have Igoked 
more narrowly into the grounds of slavery, as 
well as into the character o^ the arguments by 
which it is assailed, and we have found the first 
as solid as ^adamant, the last as unsubstantial 
as moonshine. If Mr. Jefferson had lived till 
the present -day, there can be no doubt, we 
think, that he would have been on the same side 
of this great question with the Calhouns, the 
Clays, and the Websters of the country. We 
have known many who, at one time, fully con- 
curred with Mr. Jefferson on this subject, but 
are now firm believers in the perfect ji^tice and 
humanity of negro slavery. 

§ IX. The ninth fallacy of the aholition%%^. 

We have already seen that the abolitionist 
argues the question of slavery as if South- 
erners were proposing to catch freemen, and 
reduce, them to bondage. He habitually over- 
looks the fact, that slavery results, not from 
the action of the individual, but from an 
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ordinance of the State. . He forgets that it is 
a civil institution, and proceeds to argu^ as 
if it were founded in individual wrong. And 
even when he rises — as he sometimes does — 
to a contemplation of the real question in 
dispute, he generally takes a most narrow 
and one-sided view of the subject. For he 
generally takes it for granted that the legis- 
lation which ordains the institution of slavery 
is intended solely and exclusively for the bene- 
fit of the master, without the least regard to 
the interests of the slave 

Thus says Dr. Wayland : " Domestic slavery 
proceeds upon the principle that the master 
has a right to control the actions — physical 
and intellectual — of the slave for his own 
(that is, the master's) individual benefit,*'* &c. 
And again: '^It supposes that the Creator 
intended one human being to govern the 
physical, intellectual, and moral actions of as 
many other human beings a^s, by purchase, he 
can bring within his physical power; and that 
one human heinff may thus acquire a right to 
sacrifice the happiness of any number of other 
human beings, for the purpose of promoting his 



* Moral Science, Part ii. chap. i. soc. 2. 
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ow^.^'^ Now, surely, if this represeutation be 
just, tben the institution of slavery should be 
held in infinite abhorrence by every man in 
• Christendom. 

But we can assure Dr. Wayland that, how- 
ever ignorant or heathenish he may be pleased 
to consideir the people of the Southern States, 
we are not so utterly lost to all reverence for 
the Creator as to suppose, even for a mo- 
ment, that he intendei any one human being 
to possess the right of sacrificing' the happiness 
of his fellow-men to his own* We can assure 
him that we are not quite so dead to every 
sentiment of political justice, as to imagine 
that any legislation which intends to benefit 
the one at the expense of the many is other^ 
wise than unequal and iniquitous in the ex- 
tren^e. There is some little sehse of justice 
Igft among us yet; and hence we approve of 
no institution or law which proceeds on the 
monstrous principle that any one man has, or 
can have, the " right to sacrifi^ the happiness 
of any number of other human beings for the 
purpose of promoting his own.'' We recognise^ 
no such right. It is as vehemently abhorred 
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and condemned by us as it can be abhorred 
and condemned by the anthor himself. 

. In thus taking it for granted, as Dr. Way- 
land so coolly does, that the institution in 
question is f" intended" to sacrifice the happi- 
ness of the slaves to the selfish interests of the 
master,- he incontinently begs the whole queer 
tion. Let him establish this pointy and the 
whole controversy will be at an end. But let 
him not hope to establish any thing, or to 
satisfy any one, by assuming the very point in 
dispute, and then proceed to demolish what 
every man at the South condemns no less 
than himself. Surely, no one -who has looked 
at both sides of this great questioil can be 
ignorant that the legislation of the Sputh pro- 
ceeds on, the principle that slavery is bene- 
ficial, not to the master only, but also and espe- 
cially to the slave. Surely, no one who ha^,^ 
either an eye or an ear for facts can be igno- 
rant liiat the institution of slavery is based 
on the ground, or principle, that it is bene- 
ficial, not only to the parts^ but also to the 
whole, of the society in which it exists. This 
ground, or principle, is set forth in every d^ 
fence of slavery by the writers and speakers 
of the South; it* is- so clearly and so un- 

'8 
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equivocally set forth, thut lie who runs may 
read. Why, then, is it overlooked by Dr. 
Wayland? Why is /he pleased to imagine that 
he is combatting Southern principles, when, in 
reality, he is merely combatting the monstrous 
figment, the distorted conception of his own 
bfain,-^namely, the light of one man to sacri- 
fice th^ happiness . of multitudes • to his own 
will and pleasure? Is it because -facts do not lie 
within the province of the moral phiiosopher? 
Is it because fiction alone is worthy of his 
attention? Or is it because a blind, partisan 
zeal has so £tr taken possession of his^very 
understanding, that he finds it impossible to 
speak of the institution of slavery, except iu 
the language of the grossest misrepresenta- 
tion? 

§ X. The tenthf elevenihy twelfth, thirteenth^ 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth fallacies of the 
abolitionist; or his seven arguments against the 
right of a man to hold property in his fellow-man. 

"This claim of property in a human be- 
ing," says Dr. Channing, "is altogether false, 
groundless. No such right of man in man 
can exist. A human being cannot be justiy 
owned.** The only difficulty in maintaining 
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this position is, according to Dr. Channing, 
*^on account of its exceeding obviousness. It 
is too plain for proofi To defend it is like 
trying to confirm a self-evident truth,'' &c. Ac. 
Yet he advances no less than seven "aigu- 
ments," as he^ calls them, in order to establish 
this self-evident position. We shall examine 
these seven arguments, and see if his great 
confidence be not built on a mere abuse of 
words. 

"The consciousness of our humanity," says 
he, "involves the persuasion that we cannot 
be owned as a tree or a brute." This, as 
everybody knows, is one oi the hackneyed 
commonplaces 6f the abolitionist. He never 
ceases to declaim about the injustice of slavery, 
because it regards, as he is pleased to assert, a 
man as a mere thing or a brute. Now, once for 
all, we freely admit that it were monstrously 
unjust to regard or treat a man otherwise than 
aa a man. We freely admit that a human be- 
ing " cannot be Owned as a tree or a brute." 

4- tree may be absolutely owned. That is 
to say, the owner of a^ tree may do what he 
pleases with his own, provided he do ho harm 
or injury with it. He may cut it down; and, 
if he please, he may beat it as long as he has 
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the power to raise an arm. He may work it 
into a house or into a, piece ^of furniture, or 
he may lay it on the fire, and reduce it to 
ashes. He may, we repeat, do just ei^ctly 
what he pleases with his own, if his pwji l>e 
sucli a thing as a tree, for a tree has no rights. 

It is far otherwise with a brute. The owner 
of a horse, for example, may ^ot do what he 
pleases with his own. Here his property is not 
absolute; it is limited. He may not beat hia 
horse without mercy, **fdr a good man, is mer- 
ciful to his beast'* He may not cut his horse to. 
pieces, or bum him on the. fire. For the horse 
has rights, which the owner himself is bound to 
respect. The horse has a right to food and 
Tdnd treatment, and^ the owner who refuses 
these is a tyrant. Nay, the yery worm that 
crawls beneath pur feet has his rights as well 
as the monarch on his throne; and just in so 
far as these rights, are disregarded by a man is 
that man a lyrant* 

Hence even the brute may not be regarded 
Or treated as a mere thing or a tree. He can be 
owned and treated no otherwise than as a 
brute. The horse, for example, may not be 
left, like a tree, without food and care ; but he 
may be. saddled and rode as a horse ; or he may 
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be hitched to the plough, and compelled to do 
his toaster's work. 

In like manner, a man cannot be owned or 
treated as a horse. He cannot be saddled or 
rode, nor hitched to tiie plough and be made to 
do the work of a horse. On the contrary, he 
should be treated as a man, and required to 
perform only the work of a man. The right to 
such work is all the ownership which any one 
m«i can rightfaUy have in another; and this is 
all which any slaveholder of the South needs to 
elaim. 

' The real question ia, Can one man have a right 
to the personal service or obedience of another 
mthout his consent? We do not intend to let 
the abolitionist throw dust in our eyes, and 
shout victory amid a ctemor of words. We 
intend to hold him to the point Whether he be 
a learned divine, or a distinguished senator, we 
intend he shall speak to the point, or else his 
argument shall be judged, not according to the 
eloquent noise it makes or the excitement it 
produces, but according to tibe sense it contains. 

Can a many then^ have a right to the lahdr or 
obedience of another without his consent? Giye 
us this right, and it is all we ask. We lay 
no claim to the bouI of the slave. We grant 

8« 
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to the abolitionidt, even more freely than he 
can assert, that the **soul of the slave is his 
own." . Or, ratl^er, we ' grant that his soul 
belongs exclnsively to the God who gaye it 
The master nlay use him not as a tree or a 
bmte, bat only as a rational, accountable, and 
immortal, b^ing may be used. He may not 
command him to do any thing which is wrong ; 
and if he should so feu: forget himself as to re- 
quire such service of his slave, he would himself 
be guilty of the act. K he should require his 
slave to violate any law of the land, he would 
be held not as a particeps criminis merely, but as 
a 'Criminal in the first degree. In like manner, 
if he should require him to violate the law of 
God, he would be guilty — ^&r more guilty than 
the slave iiimself — in tiie sight of heaven. 
These ar^ truths which are just as well under- 
stood at the South as they are at the EForth; 

The master, we repeat, lays no claim to tibie 
soul of the slave. He demands no spiritual 
service of him, he exacts no divine honors, 
"Wijth his own soul he is ftdly permitted to 
serye his own God* With this" soiil he may 
follow the solemn injunction of the Most High, 
"Servants, obey your masters;" <wp he may 
listen to the voice of the tempter, ** Servants, 
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fly from your masters." Those only who in- 
stigate him to violate the law of God, whether 
at the IS"orth or at the ^uth, are the men who 
seek to deprive him of his rights and to exercise 
an infamoTis dominion over his souL 

.Since, then, the mastei: claims only a right to 
the labor and lawful obedience, of the slave, and 
no right whatever to his "soul, it follows that the 
argument^ which Dr. Cbanning regards as the 
Strongest of his seven, has. no realcfoundation^ 
Since the master claims to have no property in 
the " rational, moral, ^d immprtal" part of his 
being, so all liie arguments, or rather all the 
empty declamation, based on the. false supposi- 
tiofi of such claim, &lls to the ground. So the 
passionate appeals, proceeding, on the supposi- 
tioQ of such a monstrous claim, and addressed 
to the religious sensibilities of the multitude, 
are only calculated to deceive and mislead their 
judgments It is a mere thin^ of words ; and, 
though '**ftill of. sound and fury," it signifies 
nothing. "The traffic in human souls," which 
figures so largely in the speeches of the divines 
and demagogues, and which so fiercely stirs up 
tjie most unhallowed passions of their hearers, 
i% merely the tran^ef of a right to labor. 

Does any one donbjfc whether such a right may 
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exist ? The master certainly^has a right t6 tlie 
labor of his apprentice, for a specified period of 
time, though he has no right to his soul even 
for. a moment. The father, too, has a right to 
the personal service iind obediepce 6f his child 
nntil he reach the age of twenty-one ; but" no 
one ever supposed that he owned the sonl of hi^ 
child,'or might sell it, if he pleased, to another. 
Though he may not sell the soul of his child, it 
is universally admitted that he may, for good 
and sufficient reasons, transfer lus right to the 
labor and obedien<5e of his child. Why, then, 
should it be thought impossible that such a 
right to service may exist for life? K it may 
exist for one period, why not for a longer, and 
even for life ? If th$ good of both parties and 
the good of the whole commnnity require such a 
reliation and such a right to exist, why should it 
be deemed so nnjust, so iniquitous, so mon- 
strous? This whole controversy tumB, we re- 
peat, not -upon any consideration of abstract 
rights, but solely upon the highest good 6i all — 
upon th(8 highest good of the slave as well as 
npon that of the community. 

"It is plain,." says Dr. Channing, in his first 
argument, "that if aiiy one man niay be held 
as property, then any other toan may be so held." 
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Tiiis sophism has been abeady sufficiently re- 
futed. It proceeds on. the supposition that if 
one man, however incapable of self-government, 
may be placed xuider the control of another, 
then all men may be placed under the control 
of others ! It pFDceeds on the idea tliat all men 
should be placed in precisely the same condition, 
subjected to precisely the same authority, and 
required to perform precisely the same kind of 
labor. In one word, it sees no difference and 
makes no distinction between a Negro and a 
Newton. But as an overstrained and false idea 
of equality lies at the foundation of this argu- 
ment, so it will pasa under review again, when 
we come to consider the great demonstration 
which the abolitionist is accustomed to deduce 
frgm the axiom that " all men are created equal." 

The third argliment of Dr. Channing is, like 
the first, "founded on the essential . equality of 
men;^ Hence, like the first, it may be post- 
poned until we oome to consider the true mean- 
ing and the real political significancy of the 
natural equality of all men. We shall barely 
remark, in passing, that two arguments cannot 
be made out of one by jnerely changing the 
mode of expression. 

Thd second argument of the liirfhor is as fol- 
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lows: "A man cannot be seized. and held as 
property, because he has rights. ; . . A being 
having rights cannot justly hb made property, 
for this claim over him virtually annuls aU his 
rights.'' „ This argument, it. is obvious, is based 
on the arbitrary^ idea which the*author has been 
pleased to attach to the term property. If it 
proves any thing, it would prove that a horse, 
could not be held as property, for a horse cer- 
tainly has rights. But, aa we Imve seen, a 
limited property, or a right to the labor of a 
man, does not deny or annul idl his rights nor 
necessarily any onQ of them. This argument 
needs no further refutation. For we acknow- 
ledge that the slave has rights ; and the limited 
or qualified property whioh the mastet claims in 
him, extending merety to his personal human 
labor and his lawful obedience, touches not one 
of these rights. . • . 

The fourth argument of Dr. Ghanning is iden- 
tical, with the second. "That a hun^an being,'* 
says he, "cannot be justly held as property, is 
apparent from the v^ry nature of property. Pro- 
perty is an e;sclu8iv6 right It shuts out all 
claim but that of the possessor. What one 
tnan owns cannot belong to another.*' The 
^nly difference between the two arguments is 
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this: in one tlie ^^ntUure ^property" is said "to 
annul all nghts;*' and in the other it is said 
"to exclude all rights!" Both are based on the 
same idea of property, and both arrive at the 
same conclusion, with only a very slight difler* 
ence in the mode of expression ! 

And both are equally unsound. True ; "what 
one man owns cannot belong to another." But 
may not one man have a right to the labor of 
another, as a father to the labor of his son, 
or a master to the labor of his apprentice; and 
yet that other a right to food and raiment^ as 
well as to other things? May not one man 
have a right to tiie service of another,, without 
annulling or excluding all the rights of that 
other? This argument proceeds, it is evident, 
on the fiilse supposition that if any being be 
held as property, then he has no rights: a 
supposition whichy if true, would exclude and 
annul ^the right of property in every living 
creature. 

Dr. Channing's fifth argument is deduced jfrom 
"the universal indignation excited toward a man 
who tnakes another, his slave." "Our laws," 
says he, "know no higher crime than that of 
reducing a man to slavery. Tjt) steal or to buy 
an African on his own shores is piracy." " To 
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Btcal a man," wo reply, ia one thing; and, by 
the authority of the law of the land, to require 
him to do certain labor, is, one wouWr think, 
quite another. The first may be as high a crime 
as any known to our laws ; the last is recognised 
by our laws themselves. Is it not wonderful 
that Dr. Channing could not see so plain a dis- 
tinction, so broad and so glaring a diffiMrence? 
The father of his country held slaves; he did 
not commit the crime §f man-stealing. 

The sixth argument of Dr. Channing, " against 
the right of property in man," is " drawn from 
a very obvious principle of moral science. It 
is a plain truth, universally received, that every 
jigM supposes or involves a corresponding, obli- 
gation. If, then," a man has a right to anolher^a 
•person qr powers, the latter is under obUgation 
to give himself up as a chattel to the former." 
JSil^ost assuredly, if one man haa a right to the 
service or obedience of another,, then that other 
is under obligation to render that service . or 
obedience to him. But is such an obligation 
absurd? Is it inconsistent with the inherent, 
the inalienable, the universal rights of man 
that the " servant should obey his master?" K 
«6, then we fear the rights of man. weue far 
better understood by Dr. Channing than by the 
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Creator of the world and the Author of reve- 
lotion. 

Such are the seven argumenta adduced by Dr. 
Ohanning to show that no mim can rightfully 
hold property in his fellow-man. But before 
we quit this branch- of the subject, we shall 
advert to a passage in the address of the Hon. 
Charles Sumner, before the people of New York, 
at the Metropolitan Theatre, May 9, 1855. 
"I desire to present this togument," says he, 
"on grounds above all controversy, impeach- 
ment, or suspicion, even from slave-masters 
themselves. Kot on triumphant story, not even 
on indisputable &cts, do I now accuse slavery, 
but on its character, as revealed in its own 
simple definition of itself. Out of its own 
mouth do I condemn it" Well, and why does 
he condemn it % Because, "by the law of slavery, 
man, created in the image of God, is divested of 
hi% human character and declared to be a mere 
chattel. That the statement may not seem to 
be put forward without precise authority, I quote 
the law of two different slave States.". That is 
the accusation. It is to be provtd by the law 
of slavery itself. It is to be provedr beyond 
"all controversy," by an appeal to "indisputable 

facts." . Now let us have the fiicts: here they 
a 9 
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are. "The l^w of another polished slave State,*' 
says Mr. Suipner, " gives this definition : ' Slaves 
shall be delivered, sold, taken^ reputed, and ad- 
judged in law to be chattels personal, in the 
hands of their owners and possessors, and their 
executors^ administrators, and assi^ees, to all 
intents, constructions, and purposes whatsoever.^ " 

Now, mark; the learned Senator undertook 
to prove, beyond all doubt and controversy, that 
slavery divests the slave of his huinan character, 
and declares him to be a mere chatCel. But he 
merely proves that it declares him to be a 
"chattel personal." He merely proves that the 
law of a Southern State regards the slave, not as 
real estate or landed property, but as a " chattel 
personal." Does this divest him of his human 
diaracter? does this make him a mere chattel? 
May the slave, in consequence of such law, be 
treated as a brute or a tree ? May he be cut 
in pieces or worked to death at the will and 
pleasure of the master ? 

We think that a learned Senator, eBpecially 
when he undertakes to demonstrate, should 
distinguish between declaiing a man to be 
"a chattel pergonal," and a mere chattel. No 
one doubts that a man is a thing; but is he 
therefore a mere thing, or nothing more than 
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a thing? In like manner, no one doubts that 
a man is an animal; does it follow, therefore, 
tiiat he is a mere animal, or nothing but an 
animal? It is clear, that to declare a man 
maybe held as a "diattel personal," is a very 
different thing from declaring that he is a mere 
chattel. So much for his honor's "precise 
authority." 

In what part of the law, then, is the slave 
"divested- of his human character?" In no 
part whatever. If it had declared him to be 
a mere thing, or a mere chattel, or a mere ani- 
mal, it would hav6 denied his human character, 
we admit; bat the law in question has done 
no such thing. Nor- is any such declaration 
contained in the other law quoted by the learned 
Senator from the code of Louisiana. It Is 
merely by the interpolation of this little word 
mere^ that the Senator of Massachusetts has 
made tiie law oi South Carolina divest an im- 
mortal being of his "human character." He 
is welcome to all the applause whieh thi& may 
have gained for him in the "Metropolitan 
Theatre." 

The learned Senat6r adduces another au^ 
thority. "A careful writer," says he, "Judge 
Stroud, in a wcffk of juridical as well as phi- 
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lanthropie merit, liius Bums up the law: ^Tbe 
cardinal principle of slavery— that the slave is 
not to be ranked among sentient^ beings, but 
among thing$ — as an article of property — a 
chattel personal— obtains as undoubted law in 
all these (the slave) States/" We thus learn 
frorn^ this very "careful writer*' that daves 
among us fffe "not ranked among Bentient be- 
ings/' and that this is "the cardinal principle 
of slaveiy." No, they are not fed, nor clothed, 
nor treated as sentient beings! They are left 
without food and raimeht, just as if they were 
stocks and stones! They are not talked to, 
nor reasoned with, as if they were rational ani- 
mals, but only driven atout, like dumb brutes 
beneath the lash ! No, no, not the lash, for 
that would recognise them as "sentient be^ 
ings !" They are only thrown about like stones, 
or boxed up like chattels; they are not set^ 
like men, over the lower animals, reqtiired to, 
do the work of men ; the precise work which^ 
of all others, in the grand and diversified 
economy of human industry, they are the best 
qualified to perform ! So far, indeed, is this 

fiom being "the cardinal principle of slaveiy," 

-- - 

. « The liidic* ar« his own. 
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that it 19 na princi|de of slaveiy at all. It 
bear& not the most distant likeness or approxi- 
mation to any principle of slavery, with which 
3!cre of the South have any the most remote 
acquaintance. 

That man may, in certain cases, be held as 
pr(^rty, is a truth recognised by a higher 
authority than that of senators and divines. 
It is, aai we have. seen, recognised by the word 
of God himself. In that word,* the slave is 
called the ^* possession'** of the master,, and 
even "his money.^f Now,' is not this lan- 
guage as strong, if not stronger, than that ad- 
duced from the code of South Oarolina? It 
certainly calls ^*the bondman" his master's 
"nioney." Why, then, did not the Senator 
from Massachusetts denounce tins language, as 
divesting "a man of his human character," and 
declaring him to be mere money? Why did 
he not proci^ed to condemn the legislation of 
Heaven, ^a well as of the South, out of its 
own moutJ^L? Most assuredly, if his principles 
be correct, the^ is he bound to pronounce the 
law of God itself manifestly unjust and iniqui- 
tous. For that law as clearly recognises the 
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right of property in mm as: it eotil4 possibly 
be recognised in wcurds. But it nowhere com- 
mits the flagrant solecism of supposing &at 
this right of the master annuls or excludes all 
the rights of the slave. On the contrary, the 
rights of the slave are recognised, as well as 
those of the master. For, accor^ng to the law 
of God, though ^'^ a possession,"^ and aoi " in- 
heritance," and "a bondmian forever," yet is 
the slave, nevertheless, a man; and, as a man^, 
is he protected in his rights; in his rights, not 
as defined by abolitionists, but as recognised 
by the word of God. 

■ • 

§ XI. The seventeenth faUacy of the dbolir 
tioniitj or the argument from the Declaration 
of Independence. 

This argument is regarded by the abolition- 
ists as one of their great strongholds ; and no 
doubt it is so in effect, for who can bear a 
superior? Lucifer himself, who fell from hea- 
ven because., he could not acknowledge a 
superior, seduced our first parents by the sug- 
gestion that in thrpwing off the yoke of sub- 
jection, they^ should become "as gods," We 
need not wonder, then,, if it should be found, 
that an appeal to the absolute equality of all 
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men is the moat ready way to effset the min 
<rf States, We can surely conceive of none 
better adapted to subvert all order amongi ns 
of the South, involving the two races in a ser- 
vUe war, and the one or the other in utter 
«xiincti(m. Hence We BhsJl examine this argu- 
i&ent fitHn the ' equality of all men, or rather 
tMs ajypeal to all men's abhorrence of infe- 
riority. This appeal is usually based on the 
Declaration of Independence : " We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are cre- 
ated equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are Ufe, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness/' We do not mean to play upon 
these words; we intend to. take them exactly 
as they are understood by our opponents. As 
they are not found in a metaphysical document 
or discussion, so it would be unfidr to sup- 
pose^-as is sometimes done-— that they Incul- 
eate the wild dream of Helvetius, that all men 
are created with equal natural capacities of 
mind. They occur in a declaration of inde- 
pendence; and as the subject is the doctrine 
of human rights, so we suppose they mean to 
declare that all men are created equal With 
respect to natural rights.- 
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Nor do we assert that there is no truth in ^m 
<5elebrated proposition or maxim; for we be- 
lieve that, if rightly understood, it contains 
most important and precious truth. /It is not 
on this account^ however, the less dangerous as 
a maxim of political philosophy. I^ay, fiE^e- 
hood is only then the more dangerous, when 
it is so- blended with truth that its existence is 
not suspected by its victims. Hence the un- 
speakable* importance of dissecting this pre- 
tended maxim, and separating the precious 
truth it contains from the pernicious falsehood 
by which its followers -are deceived. Its truth 
is certainly very for from being self-evident, or 
rather its truth is self-evident to some, while 
its. falsehood ip. equally self-evident to others, 
according to the side from which it is viewed. 
We shall endeavor to thro^ some light both 
upon its truth and its falsebood, and, if possi- 
ble, draw the line which divides them from 
each other. 

This maxim does not mean, then, that -all< 
men have, by nature, an equal right to politi- 
cal power or to posts of honor. No doubt 
the words are often understood in this sense 
by those who, without reflection, merely echo 
the Declaration of Independence ; but, in this 
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seDse, th^y are utterly untenable. If all men 
had, by nature, an eqn^i right to any of the 
offices of govemi^ent, how could such ri^ts 
be a^usted? How could such a conflict be 
reconciled? It is clear that all men could not 
be President of the United States; and if all 
men had an equal , natural right to that office, 
no one man could be elevated to it without a 
wrong to all the rest. In such case, all men 
should have, at least, an equal chance to oc- 
cupy the preiddential chah*. Such e(^ chance 
could not i^ult from the ri^t of all men to 
oSex th^nselves as candidates for the office; 
for, at the bar of public opinion, vast mnlti- 
tudes would not have the least shadow of a 
duince. The only way to effSdct such an object 
would be* by resorting to the. lot. We might 
thus determine who, among so many equally 
just claimants, should actually possess the power 
of the supreme magistrate. ' This, it must be 
confessed, would be to recognise in deed^ as 
well as in word, the equsd rights of all men. 
But what more absurd than such an equality of 
rights? It ifr not without example in history; 
but it is to be hoped tiiat such example will 
never be copied. The democracy of Athens, 
it is well known, was^ at one time, so far car- 
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lied away by the idea of equal rights, that her 
generals and orators and poets were elected by 
the lot. . This was an equality, not in theory 
merely, but in practice. Though the lives and 
fortunes of mankind were thus intrusted to 
the most ignorant and depraved, or to^^ the 
most wise and virtuous, as the lot might deter- 
mine, yet this policy was based on an equality 
of rights. It is scaiTcely necessary to add that 
this id^ of equality prevailed, not in the better 
days of the Athenian democracy, but only 
during its imbecility and corruption. 

If all men, then, have not a natural right to 
fill an office of government, who has this right? 
"Who has the natursd rights for example, to 
occupy the office of President of the United 
States? Certainly some men have no such 
right. The man, for example, who has no 
capacity to . govern himself, but needs a guar- 
dian, has no right to superintend the a£&irs 
of a great nation. -iPhough a citizen, he has no 
more right to exercise s^ch power or authority 
than if he were a Hottentot, or an African^ or 
an ape. Hence, in bidding such a one to 
stand aside and keep aloof from such high 
office, no right is infringed and no injtiry done. 
N'ay, right is secured, and injury prevented. 
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•Who tas such a rights then? — such tiatural 
right, or right according to the law of nature or 
reason ? The man, we answer, who, all things 
considered, is the best qualified to discharge the 
duties of the office. The man who, by his 
superior, wisdom, apd virtue, and statesmanship, 
would use the power of such office more «f-* 
fectually for .the good of the whole people than 
would any other man. If there be one such 
man, aad only one, he of naturcU right should be 
our President. And all the laws framed to 
regulate the election of President are, or should 
be, only so many inea^s designed to secure the 
aervicea of that man, if possible, and thereby 
secure the rights of all against the possession of 
power by the unworthy or the less worthy. This 
object, it is true, is not always attained, these 
means are not always successful; but this is 
only one of the manifold imperfections which 
necessarily attach to all human institutions; one 
of the meUncholy instances in which natural 
and legal right run. in difierent channels. All 
that can be hoped, indeed, either in the con- 
struction or in the administration of human 
laws, is an approximation, more or less close, 
to the great principles of natural justice. 

What is thus so clearly true in regard to the 
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office of President, is equally trtie in regard to 
all the other offices of government. It is con- 
trary to reason, to natural right, to justice, that 
either fools, or knaves, or demagogues should 
occupy seats in Congress ; yet all of these classes 
are sometimes seen there, and by the law of the 
land are entitled to their seats. Here, again, 
that which is right and fit in itself is different 
from that which exists under the law. 

The same remarks, it is evident, are appli- 
cable to governors, to judges, to sheriflfe, to con- 
stables, and .to justices of the peace. In every 
instance^ he who is best qualifi^ to discharge 
the duties of an office> and who would do so 
with greatest advantage to all concerned, has 
tiie natural right thereto. And no man who 
would fill any office, or exercise any power so as 
to injure the community, has any right to sucfi 
office or power. 

There is precisely the same limitation to the 
exercise of the elective fi^nchise. Those only 
should be permitted to exercise this power who 
are qualified to "do so with advantage to the 
comlnunity.; and all laws which regulate or limit 
the possession of this power should have in 
view, not the equal rights of all men, but solely 
and exclusively the public good. It is on this 
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principle that foreigners are not allowed to vote 
as soon as they land upon our shores, and that 
native Americans can dovso only after they have 
I'eached a certain age. And if th^ public good 
required that any class of men, such as free 
-blacks or slaves, for example, should be ex- 
cluded from the privilege altogether, then no 
doubt can remain the law ezcludipg them 
would be just. It might not be equal, but 
would be ju9t. Indeed, in the high and holy 
sense of the word, it would be equal; for, if it 
excluded^some from a privilege or power which 
it -conferred upon others, this is because they 
w^TQ not included within the condition oil 
which alone it should be extended to any. 
Such is not an equality of rights and power, it 
is true; but it is an equality of justice, like 
that which reigns in the divine government 
itself In the li^t of that justice, it is clear 
that no man, and no class of men, can have a 
natural r^ht to exercise a power which, if in- 
trusted to them, would be wielded for hftmn^ 
and not for good. 

This great truth, when stripped of the mani- 
fold sophistications of a Mse Jogic, is so clear 
and unquestionable, that it has not failed to 
secure the approbation of abolitionists them- 

10 
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Belves. Thus, after all his wild extravagancies 
about inherent, inalienable, and equal rights, 
Dr. Channing has^ in one of his calmer moods, 
recognised this great fundamental truth. ^' The 
slave," says he, " cannot. rightfially,* and should 
nqt^ be owned by ^the- individual. But, like 
every citizen, A* u wibject to the community^ and 

THB COMMUNITY HAS A BI^HT AlH) IS B0UNI> TO 
€ONTINnE ALL SUCH BESTlRAINTS AS ITS OWK 
SAFBTY AHD THB WBLL-BBINa OF THB SLAVB 

BBMAKDS." 1^0 w this IS all we ask in regard to 
the question of equal rights. All we ask is, that 
each fmd every individual may be in such wise 
and so *&r restrained a& the public good de- 
mands and no fiurther. All we aek is, as may" 
be seen from th^ first chapt^ of this Essay, that 
the right of the individual, ;whether real or 
imaginary, may be held in subjection to the 
undoubted right of the community to protect 
itself and to secure its own highest good. This 
solemn right, so inseparably linked to a sacred 
duty, is- paramount to the -rights and powers of 
the individual. , !Nay, as we have already seen,* 
the individual can have no right that conflicts" 
with this; because it is his €22% to co-operate in 

; II ■ . I l l* I i n 

* In tke first ck&pter. 
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the eetablishment of the general good. Surely 
he can have no right which is adverse to duty. 
Indeed, if for the general good, ]ie would ' not 
cheerftilly lay down both liberty and life, then 
both may be rightfully taken from him. We 
have, it is true, inherent taid'tnaltenable righU^ 
but among ijiese is neither liberty nor life. For 
these, upon our co^tay's altar, may be sacri- 
ficed ; but <K)n8ciencey truth, honor may not be 
touched by man. 

Has the community, then, after all, the right 
to compel "a man," a "rational and immortal 
being," to work? Let Dr. Channing answer: 
"If he (the slave)^nnot be induced to work by 
rational and natural motives, he should he obliged 
to labor, on the same principle on .which the 
vagrant in other communities is confined and com- 
pelled to earn his bread.'' Now, if a man be 
" confined, and compelled" to work in his con- 
finement, what becomes of his "inalienable 
right to liberty?" We think there must be a 
slight mistake someWhere. Perhaps it is in, the 
Declaration of Independence itself. Nay, is it 
not evident, indeed, that if all uaen have an in- 
alienable right to liberty," then is this sacred 
right trampled in the dust by every government 
on earth ? Is it i^ot ^ really disregarded by the 
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enlightened Commonwealili of MassaehnsettB, 
which "confines and compels" vagrants to earn 
their bread, as it is by the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, which hai^ taken the wise precaution to 
prevent the rise of a swarm of vagrants more 
destructive than the locusts of Egypt? The 
plain ixulh is, that aW^ongh this xSu of the 
"inalienable right" of all to liberty may sound 
very well in a declaration of independence, and 
may be most admirably adapted to stir up the 
passions of men and produce fittal commotions 
in a commonwealth, yet no wise' nation ever has 
been or ever will be guided' by it in the con- 
struction of her laws^ It ma^ be a brand of dis- 
cord in the hands of the abolitionist and the 
demagogue. It will never be an element of 
light, or power, or wisdom, in the bosom of the 
statesman, 

" The gift of liberty," coptinues Dr. Ghan- 
ning, ^' would be a mere name, and worse than 
nomintd. Were he (the slave) to be let loose 
on society tinder circumstances driving him to 
commit crimes, for which he would be con- 
demned to seierer bondage than he had es- 
caped." If then, after all, lib^y may be worse 
than a mere name, is it not a pity that all men 
should have an "inalienable fight" to it? If 
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it may be a curse, is it riot a pity that all men 
should be required to embrace it, and to be 
€ven ready to die for it, as an invaluable 
blessing? We trust that "no man," that "no 
rational and immortal being," will ever be so 
ungrateful as to complain of those who have 
withheld from him that which is "worse than 
nominal^" Mid a curse. For if such, and such 
only, be his inalienable birthright, were it not 
most wisely exchanged for a mess of potage? 
The vagrant, then, should .not be consulted 
whether he will work or not. He should be 
"confined and compelled" to work, says Dr. 
Channing. Nor should the idle md the vicious, 
those who cannot be induced to w<wk byi- . 
rafional motives, be asked whether th^ will 
remain pests to society, or whether they will 
eat their bread in the sweat of their trow. 
"For they, too," says Dr. Channing, "should be 
compelled to work." But how? "The slave 
should not have an owner," saya Dr. Channing, 
"but he should have a guardian. He needs 
authoi;ity, to supply the lack of that discretion 
which he has not yet attained; but it should 
be the authority of a friend, An official author- 
ity, conferred by the State, tod for which there 
^ould be. responsibility to the State.". Now, 

H 10* ■ . 
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if all^tbifl be troe, is not the doctrine of equal 
rights, as held by Dr. Channing, a mere dream? 
If one man may have ^^ a guardian," ^^ an offi- 
cial authority," appointed by the State, to com- 
pel him to work, why may not another be 
placed under the same authority, and subjected 
to the same servitude? Are not all equal? 
Have tiot all men an equal right to liberty 
and fo a cdM)ice of .the pursuits of happiness ? 
Let the^ questions be answered by the ad- 
mirers of Dr. Channing; and it will be found 
that they have overthrown all the plausible 
logic, and blown away all the splendid rhe- 
toric, which has been reared, on the ground 
of equal rights, against the institution of 
slavery at the South. 

We are agreed, then, that men may be com- 
pelled to work. We are also agrfeed that, fi>r 
this purpose, the slaves of the South should 
be placed under guardians and friends by the 
authority of the State. Dr. Channing thinks, 
howler, that the owner is not the best g^a^- 
dian or the best friend whom the State could 
place over the slave# On the contrary, he 
thinks his best fii«nd %nd guardian would be 
an official overseer, bound to him by no ties 
of interest, and by no peculiar feelings of 
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affection. In all this, we think Dr. Channing 
greatly mistaken; and mistaken becanse he is 
' an utter stranger to the feelings nsaally called 
forth by the relatioii of master and slave. But, 
be this as it may, since such are the conces- 
sions made by Dr. Channing, it is no longer 
necessary to debate the question of slavery 
with him, on th6 high ground of abstract in- 
alienable Tights. It is bnpu^t dgwn to one 
of practical utility, of public expediency. 

And such being the nature of the question, 
we, as free citixeiM of the South, claim ihe 
right to settle the matter for ourselves. We 
claim the right to appoint such guardians and 
^ends for this class of our population as we 
believe will be most advantageous to tham, as 
well as to the whole community. "We claim 
the. right to impose such restrdnts, and such 
only, as the well-being of our own society 
seems to us to demand. This claim may be 
denied. Tha iN'orth may claim the right to 
think for us in regard to this question of ex- 
pediency. But it cannot be denied that if 
liberty may be a curse, then no man can, ia 
such case, have a right to it as a blessing. 

If liberty would be an equal blessing to aU 
men, then, we freely admit, all men would .have 
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an «qaal right to liberty. Bat to «oncede, as 
Br. Chatmhig does, that it were a carse to some 
men, and yet contend that all men have an 
equal right to its enjoyment, is sheer absurdity 
and nonsense. But Dr. Channing, as we have 
seen, sometimes speaks a better sense. Thus, 
he has even said, "It would be cruelty, not 
kindness, to the latter (to the slave) to give 
him a freedom whioh he is unprepared to im- 
derstand or enjoy. It would be cruelty to 
strike the fetters from a man whose first steps 
wbuld infallibly lead him to a precipice." So 
far, then, according to the author himself^ are 
alj m^i from having an; "inalienable right*' 
to liberty, that some men have no right to it 
at alL 

In like manner. Dr. Wayland, by his own 
admission, has overthrown all his most confi- 
dent deductions from the notion of equal rights. 
He, too, quotes the Declaration of Independence, 
and adds, "That the equality here spoken of 
is not of the means of happiness, but in the 
right to use them as one wills, is too evident 
to n^ed illustration." If this be the meaning, 
then the meaning is not so evidently true. On 
the contrary, the vaunted maxim in question, 
aa understood by Dr. Wayland,' appears to be 
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pore and unmixed ^rror. Power, for example, 
is. one* means of happiness; and so great a 
means, too, that without it all other means 
would be of no avail. But has any man a 
right to use this means of happiness as he 
wills? Most assuredly not He has no right 
to use the power he tnay possess, nor any other 
means of happiness, as he will, but only as 
lawful authority has willed. If it be a power 
conferred by man, for example, such as that 
of a chief magistrate, or of a senator, or of a 
judge, he may use it no otherwise than as tlje 
law of the land permits, or in pursuance of 
the objects for which it was conferred. In like 
manner, if it proceed from the Almighty, it 
may be used only in conformity with his law. 
So fer, then, is it from being true that all 
men possess an equal right to use the means 
of happiness as they please, that no man ever 
has, or ever will, possess any such right at all. 
An^ if such be the meaning of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, then the Declaration of 
Lidependence is too evidently erroneous to 
need any ftirther refutation. - Unless, indeed, 
man may put forth a declaration of independ- 
ence which shall annul and destroy the immu- 
table obligations of the moral law, and erect * 
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one*s wiU as the rule of right. But is an 
equal exemption fix)m the restraints of that 
law liberty, or is it universal anarchy and 
confiision? 

It were nxjich nearer the truth to say tiiat 
all men have an equal right, not to act as "one 
wills,*' but to have their wills restrained by 
law. No greater want is known to man, in- 
deed, than the restraints of law and govern- 
ment Hence, all men have an equal right to 
these, but not to the same restraints, to the 
same laws and governments. All have an equal 
right to that government which is the best for 
them. But the same government is not the 
best for all. A despotism is beat for some ; a 
limited monarchy is best for others ; while, for 
a third people, a representative republic is the 
best form of government. 

This proposition is top plain for controversy. 
It has received the sanction of all the great 
teachers of political wisdom, from an Aristotle 
down to a Montesquieu, and froto a Montesquieu 
down to a Burke. It has become, indeed, one 
of the commonplaces of political ethics; and, 
however strange the conjunction, it is often 
found in the very works which are loudest in 
•proclaiming the universfal equality of human 
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rights, - Thus, for .example, says Dr. Wayland : 
"The best form of government for any people 
is the best that its present mor<A condition renders 
practicahU. A people may he so entirely surren- 
dered to the influence of passion^ and so feebly 
influenced hy rrwral restraints, that a government 
which relied upon moral restraint could not exist 
for a day. In this case, a subordinate and 
inferior principle yet remains — the principle of 
fear, and the only resort is to^a government of 
force or a military despotism. And such do we 
see to be the fiewt." What, tiien, becomes of 
thB equal and inalienable right of all men to 
freedom ? Has it vanished with the occasion 
which gave it birth ? . 

But this is not ifll. "Anarchy," continues 
Wayland,' " always ends in this form of govern- 
ment. [A military despotism.] After this has 
been established, and habits of subordination 
have been formed, while the moral restraints 
are too feeble for self-government, an hereditary 
government, which addresses itself to the imagi- 
nation, and strengthens itself by the influence 
of domestic connections, may be as good a form 
as a people can sustain. As they advance in 
intellectual and moral cultivation, it may. ad- 
vaiitageously become more and more elective, 
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and, in a suitable moral coudition, it maj be 
wholly BO. For beings who are willing to 
govern themselves by mond principles, there 
can be no doubt that a government relying 
upon moral principle is the true form of govern- 
ment There is no reason why a man should 
be oppressed by taxation and subiected to fear 
wholwiUing i govern himself by. Ihe law of 
reciprocity. It is surely better for an, intelligent 
aad moral being to do right from his own will, 
than to pay aiMiher to force Mm to do right. And 
yet, as it is better that he should do right thaa 
wrong, even though he be forced to do it, it id 
well that he diould pay others to force him, if 
there be no other way of insuring his gopd con- 
duct God has rendered the blessing of free- 
dom inseparable from moral restxMnt to the 
individual ; and hence 4t is vain for a people to 
expect to be free unlesa they are first willing to 
be virtuous*" Again, " There is no self-sustain- 
ing power in any form of social organization. 
The only Belf-sustaining power is in individual 
virtue. 

"And the form of a government will always 
adjust itself to the moral condition of a people. 
A virtuous people will, by their own moral 
power, frown. away oppression, and, under any 
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form of constitatioii^ become essentiaUy free» 
A people surrendered up to their own Ucentiow 
passions must be held in subjection by force; 
for eyexy one will find that fqrce alone can pro- 
tect him fix>m his neighbors; and he will sub- 
mit to be oppressed, if he can only be protected. 
Thus, in the feudal ages^ the small independent 
landholders frequently made themselres slaves 
of one powerful chi^f to dbield themselvea from 
the incessant of^ressidn of twenty." 

Now aU this is excellent sense. One might 
almost imagine that the author had been read- 
ing Axiatotle, or Montesquieu, or Burke. It 
is certain he wad not thmking of equal rights. 
It is equally certain that his eyes wefe tumecl 
away from the South ; for he could see how 
even ** independent landholders" might right- 
fully make -•" slaves" of themselves. * After such 
concessions, one wojold think that all this clamor 
about inherent and inalienable rights ought to 
cease. ^ • 

In a certain sense, or tq a certain extent, all 
inen have equal rights. All men have an 
equal right to the air and- light of heaven; to 
ibe same air and the same light. In like man- 
ner, all men have aSi equal right to fdod aiid 

raiment, though not to the same food an^ 

n 
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raiment That is, all men have an equal right 
to food and raiment, provided they will earn 
them. And if they will not earn thpm, choosing* 
to remain idle, improvident, or nuisances to 
society, then they should be placed uiider a 
goverment of force, and compelled to earn 
them. 

Again, all men have an equal right to serve 
God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences. The poorest slave on earth pos- 
sesses this right— &is inherent and inalienable 
right ; and he possesses it aff completely as the 
proudest monarch on his throne. He iflay 
choose his own religion, aAd worship his own 
0od according to his own conscience, provided 
always he seek not in such service to interfere 
with the rights of others. But neither the slave 
nor the freeman has any right to murder, or 
instigate others to. murder, the miekster, even 
though he should be ever so firmly persuaded 
,that such is a part of his religious duty. He has, 
however, the most absolute and perfect right to 
worship the Creator of all men in all ways pot 
inconsistent with the moral law. And wo be 
to the man by whom such right is denied or 
set at naught! Such a one we have never 
known; but whosoever he may be, or where- 
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soever he may be found, Jet all the abolitioni8ta> 
we say, hunt him down. He is not fit to be a 
man, much less a Christian master. 

But, it will be said, the slave has also a right 
to rehgious instruction, as, weU as ta food and 
raiment So plain a proposition no one doubts. 
But is this right regarded at the South? No 
more, we fear, than in -many other portions of 
the so-called Christian world. Our children, 
too, and our poor, destitute neighbors, often 
suffer, we fear^ the same wrong at our remiss 
hands and from our cold hearts. Though we 
have done much and would fein . do more, 
yet, the trtith must be confessed, this sacred 
and imperious claim has not been fully met ^ 
by us. 

It may be otherwise at the North. There 
children, and poor neighbors, too, may all be 
trained' and taught to the full extent of the 
moral law. TMs godlike work may be fully 
done by our Christian brethren of the North. 
They certainly have a large surplus of bene- 
volence to bestow on us. But if this glorious 
work has not been fully done by them, then 
let him who is without sin cast the first stone. 
This simple thought, perhaps, might call in 
doubt their right to ndl at us, at least with 
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0ach malignant bitterness and gaU. This sim« 
pie tiiought, perhaps, might save us many a 
pitiless pelting of philanthropy. 

But here lies the difference — ^here lies our 
peculiar sin and shame. This great, primor^ 
dial right is, with us, denied by law. The 
slave shall not be taught to read. Oh ! that 
he might be taught! What floods of sym- 
pathy, what thunderings-- and lightnings of 
philanthropy, would then be spared the world! 
But why, we ask, should the slave be taught 
to read? That he might 'read tiie Bible, and 
feed on the food of eternal life,- is the reply'; 
and. the- reply is good. 

Ah ! if the slave would only read his Bible, 
and drink its very spirit in, we should rejoice 
at the change; for he would then be a better 
and a happier man. He would then know his 
duty, and the high ground on which his duty^ 
rests. ' He would then see, in the words of Dr. 
Wayland, that "2%e duty of slates is explieUhf 
made known in the Bible. They are bound to 
obedience, fidelity, submission, and respect to 
their masters-^not only to the good arid kind, 
but also to the unkind and froward; not, how- 
ever, on the ground of duty to man, but on the' 
ground of duty to God\' But, with all, we 
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hkye some little glimpse of our dangers, as 
well as s6me little sense of our duties. . 

The tempter is not asleep. His eye is still, 
as ever, of old, fixed on the forbidden tree; 
and thither, he will point his hapless victims. 
Like certain senjitotB, and demagogues, and 
doctors of divinily, he will preach from the 
Declaration of Independence rather than fi*om 
the Bible. He will teach, n6t that submis- 
fflon, but that remtancej is a duty. To every 
evil passion his inflammatory and murder-in- 
stigating appeals will be made. Stung by these 
appeals and maddened, the poor African, it is 
to be feared, would have no better notions of 
equality and freedom, and jio better viewa of 
d^ty to God or man, than his teachers them- 
selves have. ' Such, then, being the state of 
things, ask us not to prepare the slave for his 
own utter undoing. Ask us not — O most 
kind and benevolent Christian teacher! — ask 
us not to lay the train beneath our feet, that 
ffon may no longer *hold' the blazing torch in 
vain! 

Let that torch be extinguished. * Let all iur 
cendiary publications be destroyed. Let no 
concqpiracies, no insurrections, and no murders 

be instigated. Let the pure precepts of th<j 

ii» 
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gospel and its sublime lessons of peace be 
everywhere set forth and- inculcated. In one 
word, let it be seen*^ that in reality the eternal 
good of the slave is aimed at, and, by the co- 
operation of all, may be secured, and then inay 
we be asked to teach him to read. But until 
then we shall refuse to head a conspirgicy 
against the good order, Ihe security, 4he mo- 
rals, and against the. very lives, of both the 
white and the black men of the South. 

"We might point out other respects in which 
men are. essentially equal, or hate equal right9. 
But our object is not to write a treatise on the 
philosophy of politics. It is merely to expose 
the errors of those who push' the idea of 
equality to an extreme, and thereby unwisely 
deny the great differences that exist fimong 
men. For if the scheme or the political prin- 
ciples of the abolitionists be correct, then 
there is, no difference among men, not even 
among the different races of men, that is 
worthy the attention of tiie statesman. 

There is one difference, we admit, which 
the abolitionists have discovered between the 
master and the slave at the South. Whether 
this discovery be entirely Original with them, 
or whether they received hints of it from 
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c^ers, it is clear that they are now fiilly in 
poBBession of it; The dazzling idea of equality 
itself has not been able to exclude it ftom 
ihdr viidon. For^ in. spite of this idea, they 
ha>re discovered that between the * Southern 
master and slave there k a difference of color! 
Hence, as if this were the only differe^o^, in 
iheir political harangneB, whetiber from the 
stump en* from the pulpit, they seldom Ml to 
rebuke the Southern statesman in the words 
of Hie poet^ ^^He finds his fellow guilty of a 
«kin not colored like his own;'' imd ^^for sudi 
W(»11iy cause dooms and devotes him as his 
lawful prey." Shame and confusion seize tile 
man, we say, who thud dooms and devotes . his 
fellow-man, because he finds him ^^ guilty of a 
skin!'' If his sensibilities were only as soft as 
his philosophy is shallow^ he would certainly 
cry, " Down, with the institution of slavery !*' 

9 

For how could he tolerate an institution whidi 
has no other foundation than a dtfiS^rence of 
color? Indeed, if such were the only differ^ 
«n'ce between the two races among us, we 
should ourselves. unite with Mr. Seward of New 
York, and most ^^affectionately advise all men 
to be bom white." For thus, the only differ- 
ence having been abolished, all men would 
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be equal in &cty and consequently entitled to 
become equal in political rights, and power, 
and position. Bat if such be not the only dif- 
ference between ihe white and the black man 
of the South, then' neither philc^ophj nor 
pidnt can establish an equality between them. 
Every man, we admit, is a man. - But this 
profound aphorism is not the only one to which 
the political architect should give" heed.- An 
equaUty of conditions,, of political powers and 
privileges, which has no solid basis in an 
equality of capacity 6r fitness, is one of the 
wildest and most impracticable of all Utopian 
dreams. If in the divine govemme^t such an 
equality should prevail, it is evident that all 
wder would be overthrown, ^U justice ex- 
tinguished, and utter confusion would reign. 
In like manner, if in human government such 
equality should exist, it would be duly for a 
moment. Indeed, to ahn at an equality of con- 
ditions, or of rights and powers, except by first 
aiming at an equality of intelligence and virtue, 
is not to refinm — ^it is to demolish— the govern- 
ments oi society: It is, indeed, to war against 
the eternal order of divine Providence itseH^ 
in which an immutable justice ever r0igns. 
'*It is this aiming after an equality," says 
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Aristotle, ^^ which is the cause of seditions." 
But though seditions it may ■ have stirred up, 
and fierce passions kindled, yet has it never 
led its poor deluded victims to the boon after 
which they have so fondly panted. 

Equality is nc^ liberty. " The French," said 
Napoleon, " love equality : thdy care Kttle for 
liberty." Equality is plain, simple, easily under- 
stood. Liberty is complex, and exceedingly diffi- 
cult of compr^ension. The most illiterate pea- 
sant may, at a glanqe, gra^ the idea of equality ; 
the most profound statesman may not, without 
much care and thought^ comprehend the nature 
of liberty. Hence it is that equality, and not 
liberty^ so readily seizes the mind of the multip 
tude, and so mightily inflames its passions. 
The French are ngt the only people who care 
but little for liberty, while they are crazy for 
equality. The same blind passion, it is to be 
feaped, is possible even in this enlightened 
portion of the. globe. Even here, perhaps, a 
man may rant and tave about equality, while, 
really, he' may know-but little more, and conse- 
quently care but little more, about that com- 
plic^d and beautiful structure called civil 
liberty^ than a h^se does about the mechanism 
of the heavens. 
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Thus, for example, a Senator* of the United 
States deelares that the democratic princifyle 
is ^^ Equality of natural rights, guaranteed and 
secured to all bj the laws of a just, popular 
government. For one, I desire to see that 
principle applied to every subject of legisla- 
tion, no matter* what tjiat subject may be — ^to 
the great question involved in the resolution 
now J)efore the Senate, and to every other 
question." Again, this principle is " the ele- 
ment and guanuitee of liberty." 
. . Apply this principle^ then, to , every subject, 
to every question, and see what kind of govern* 
ment would be the result. All men have ^i 
equal right to freedom from restraint, and con- 
sequently all are made equally free. All have 
im equal right to the elective frttnchise, and to 
every political power and privilege. But sup- 
pose the government is designed for a State in 
which a large minority of the populatiou is 
without the character, or disposition, or liabits, 
or experience of freemen? No matter-: the 
equal rights of all are natural ; and hence they 
should be applied in all cases, -and to every 
possible " subject of legislation." The principle 

* Mr. ChA06, of Ohio. . 
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of equality should reign evierywhere, and mould 
every institution. Surely, after wliat has been 
said, no comment is necessary on a scheme so 
wild, on a dream so visionary. ^^ As distant as 
heaven is from earth,'* says Montesquieu, "so is 
the true spirit of equality from that of extreme 
equality." And just so distant is the Senator 
in question, with all his adherents, from the 
true idef^ of civil and political freedom. 

The Senator thinks the conduct of Virginia 
"singular enough," because, in presenting a 
bill of rights to Congress, she omitted the 
provision of "her own bill of rights," " that all 
men are bom* equally free and independent." 
We think she acted wisely. For, in fruth and 
in deed, all men are bom absolutely dependent, 
and utterly devoid of freedom. What right, we 
ask," has the new-bom infant? Has he the 
right to go where he pleases ? He has no power 
to go iat all ; ^nd hence he has no more a right 
to go than he has to fly. Has he the right to 
think for himself? The power of thought is 
as yet wholly undeveloped. Has he the right 
to worship Gtod according to his own con- 
science? He has no idea of Q^^od, nor of the 
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duties due to him. The plain truth is, that no 
human being possesses a right until the power 
or ijapacity on which the enjoyment of that 
right depends is suitably develop^ or acquired. 
The child, for instance, has no right to think 
for himself or to worsl^p God according tp 
the dictates of conscience^ until his intellectual 
and moral powers are suitably developed. He 
is certainly not born with such rights. Nor 
]ias he any right to go where he. pleases, or 
attempt to do so, until he has learned to walk. 
Nor has he the right then, for, according to 
the laws of all civilized nations, he is subject 
to the control of ^ the parent until he reaches 
the lawful age oi freedom. The truth is, that 
all men are born not equally free and inde- 
pendent, but equally without freedom and 
without independence. "All men are born 
equal," says Montesquieu ; but he does . not 
say Ihey " are bom equally free and independ- 
ent." The first proposition is true: the last 
is diametrically opposed to the truth. 

Another Senator* seems to entertain the same 
passion for the principle of equality. In his 
speech en the Compromise Bill of 1850, he says 

* Mr. Seward, of New York. 
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that ^^ a statesman or a founder of States" should 
adopt as an. axiom the declaration, ^^That all 
men are created . equal, and have inalienable 
rights of life, liberty,, and choice of porsuita 
of happiness." Let ns suppose, then, that this 
distinguished statesman is himself about to 
establidi a constitution for the people of Mis- 
sissippi or Louisiana, in which ' there are more 
blacks' than whitels. As they all have a natural 
and ** inalienable right" to liberty, of course 
he would m^O^e them all free. But would he 
confer upon all, upon black as well as upon 
white, the power of the elective franchise^ 
Most c^ainly. For he has said, " We bf New 
York are guilty of slavery still by withholding 
the right of wffrage. from the race we have 
emancipated." Surely, if he had to found a 
State himself he would not thus be guilty of 
slavery-M)f the one odiouQ thing which his 
soul abhors. All would then be invested with 
the right of suflBrage. A black legislature would 
be the consequence^ The laws passed by such 
a body would, we fear, be no better than the 
constitution provided by the Senator— by the 
statesman — ^from New York. 

**A11 men are bom equal," says Monte84uieu'; 
but in the hahds of stlch a thinker no danger 

12 
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need be apprehended £rom 8u<3li an axiom. For 
having drank deeply of the trae. spirit of law, 
he was, In matteni of government, ever ready 
to sacrifice abstract perfection to concrete utility. 
Neither the principle of equ^Uty, nor any oth^, 
would he apply in' all cases or to every subject 
He was no dreamer. He was a profound 
thinker and s, real statesman. ^' Though real 
equality,*' says he, ^*be the very soul of a 
deniocfracy, it i$ $o difficult to e^tabUshy that an 
extreme exactne$$ in this respect is not always 
conncTiimt.'* 

Again, he says: ^^AU inequalities in demo- 
cracies ought to be derived from the nature 
of the government^ and even fit>m the prin- 
cq)le of equality. For example, it may be ap- 
prehended that people who are obliged to live 
by l^bor would be too much impoverished l)y 
public employment, or neglect the duties of at>- 
tending to it; that artisans would grow inso- 
lent; and that- too great a number of freemen 
would overpower the ancient citizens. IK this 

CA^^E, THE E<^nAL:^rT IK A DEMOCEACY MAY BE 
SUPPRESSED FOR «HB GOOD OP THU StATE." 

Thus to give all men equal power where the 
majority is ignorant and depraved, would be 
indeed to establilih equality, but not Uberty. 
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On the contrary^ it would be to estiablish the * 
mo8t;odious despotism on earthy — the reign of 
ignorance, passion, prejudice, and brutality. It 
Tirould be to establiBh » mere nominal equality, 
and a real inequality* For, as Montesquieu 
says, by introducing "too .great a number of 
firemen," the "ancient citizens" would be op- 
pressed. In such ease, the principle of equality, 
even in a democracy, should be " suppressed 
for the good of the State." It should be sup- 
pressed, in order to shut out a still greater and 
more tremendous inequality. The legislator, 
then, who aims to introduce an extreme equal- 
ity, er to apply the principle of equality to 
every question, would reffiy bring about the 
mQst frightful of all inequalities, especially in- 
a commonwealth where the majority are igno- 
rant and depraved. 

Hence the principle of equality is merely a 
standard toward which an^ -approximation may 
be made— an approximation always limited and 
controlled by the public good. This principle 
should be applied, not to every question, but 
only to such as the general good permits. For 
this good it " may be suppressed." Nayj it 
must be suppressed, i^ without such suppres- 
sion, the public order may not be fiustained; 
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for, as we have abundantly seen, it is only in 
the bosont of an enlightened public order thut 
liberty can live, or move, or have its being* 
Thus, as Montesquieu advises, we deduce an 
inequality from the v6iy principle of equality 
itself; since, if such inequality be not deduced 
and established' by law, a still mOTe terrific in- 
equality would be forced upon us. Blind pas- 
sion Would dictate the laws, and brute force 
would reign, while innocence and virtue would 
be trampled in the dust. Such is the inequality 
to which the .honorable senators would invite 
us ; and that, tod, by an appeal to our love of 
equality I If we decline the invitation, this is 
not because We at'e the enemies, but because 
•we are the friends, of human freedom. It is 
not because we love equality less^ but liberty 
more. 

The legislators, of the North may, if they 
please, choose the principle of equality as the 
very " element and guarantee'- of their liberty,; 
an(^, to make that liberty perfect, they may ap- 
ply it to every possible " subject x)f legislation," 
and to " every question" under the sun. But, 
if we may be permitted to choose for ourselves, 
we should beg to -be delivered from fliich an 
ei^treme equality. We should ^«gect it as the 
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Tery worst ** element," and the vety surest 
^^ guarantee," of an unbounded licentiousness 
and an intolerable oppression. As the ^* ele- 
ment and guarantee" of freedom for ourselves, 
and for our posterity, we should decidedly pre- 
fer the principle of an enlightened public 
order. - 
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C^APTER HL 

THE ARGUMENT PROM THE SCRIPTtlRES. 

1. di^^in, «.e .^en. of 4e a.oB«o. 
ists, it was scarcely possible to avoid intimating, 
to a certain extent, the grounds on which we 
intend to vindicate the institution of slavery, as 
it exists among ns at the South. But these 
grounds are entitled to a 2nore distinct enun- 
ciation and to a more ample illustration. In 
the prosecution of this object we shall firstr 
advert to the argument trora revelation ; and, 
if we mistake not, it will be found that in the 
foregoing discussion we have been vindicating 
against aspersion not only the peculiar institu- 
tio;a of the Southern States, but also the very 
legislation of Heaven itself. 

§ I. The argument from the Old Testament. 

The ground is taken by Dr. Wayland and 
other abolitionists, that slavery is always and 
everywhere, semper et ubique, morally wrong, 
and should, therefore, be instantly and univer- 
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sally swept away. "We. point to slavery among 
the Hebrews, and say. There is an instance in 
which it was not wrong, because there it i?e- 
ceived the sanction of the Almighty. Dr. 
"Wayland chooses to overlook or evade the 
bearing ^of that case npon his fundamentcd 
position ; and the means by which he seek9 to 
evade ita force is <me of the grossest fidlacies 
ever invented by the brain of man. 

Let the reader examine and judge for him- 
8el£ Here it is: ^^Let ns reduce this argu- 
ment to a syllogism, and it will stand thus: 
Whatever God sanctioned among the Hebrews 
he sanctions for all men and at aU times. Ood 
sanctioned slaveiy among the Hebrews; dxere- 
fbre God sanctions davery for all men and at 
all limes." 

Now I venture to aflSrm that no man at the 
South has ever put fordi so absurd an argu- 
ment in favor of slavery,— not only in favor of 
slavery f6r the negro race so long as they 
m^y remain unfit for freedom, but in favor of 
slavery for all men and for all times. If such 
an argument proved any thing, it would, in- 
deed, prove that the white man of the South, 
no less than the black, might be subjected to 
bondage.. But no one here argues in favor of 
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, the Bubjeetion of the white man, either South 
or North, to a state of servitude, No one her6 
contends for the subjection to slavery of any 
portion of the civilized world. We only con* 
tend for slavery in certain' cases ^ in opposition 
to the thesis of the abolitionist, we assert that 
it is not always and everywhere w^ong. For 
the truth of this assertion we rely Jipon the ex- 
press authority of Q-od himself. We affirm 
that since slavery has been ordained by him, it 
canniot be always and everywhere wrong. And 
how does the abolitionist attempt to meet this 
reply? Why, by a little legerdemain, he con- 
verts this re^ly fix>m an argument against hier 
position, that slavery is always and everywhere 
wrong, into an argument in favor of the mon* 
stroua dogma that it is always and everywhere 
right! If we should contend that, in some 
cases, it is right to take the life of a man, he 
might just as fairly insist that we ^re in favor 
of having every man on earth put to death! 
Was any fiallaoy ever more glaring? was any 
misrepresentation ever more flagrant? 

Indeed we should have supposed tb,at J)r. 
Wayland might have seen that his representa- 
tion is not a fair one, if he had not assured us 
of the contrary. We should have "supposed 
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that he -might have distiiigaished between an . 
argument in favor of slatery for the lowest 
grade of the ignorant and debased, and lui 
aigoment in &voir of slaveiy for All men and 
all times, if he had not assured us that he pos^ 
Besses no capacity to make it. For after having 
twisted the plea of the most enlightened states* 
men of the South into an aipmient in &vor 
of the umversal subjection of mankind to 
slavwjr, he coolly adds, " I believe that in these 
words I express the argument correctly. If I 
do not, if is solely because I do not know how 
to state it more ccMrectly." Is it possible Dr. 
Wayland could not distinguish between the 
X^rinciple of slaveiy for some men and the 
principle of slavery for all men? bestween^the 
proposition that the ignorant, the idle, and the 
debased may be subjected to servitude, and 
the idea that all men, even thd most enlight- 
ened and free, may be reduced to bondage? If 
he Jbad not positively declared that he possessed 
BO such capacity, we should most certainly have 
entertained a different opinion. 

It will not be .denied, we presume, that the 
very best m^eUj whose lives are recorded in the 
Old Testament, were the owners^ and holders 
of slavep. "I grant at once," says Dr. Way- 
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land, "that tiie- Hebrews held slaves from tTie 
time of the conquest of Canaan, and that Abra- 
ham and the patriarchs held them many cenr 
tnries before. I grant also that Moses enacted 
laws with special refeTrence to that relation. . . . . 
I wonder that any should have had the hardi- 
hood to deny so plain a matter of record. I 
Bhonld almost as soon deny the delivery of the 
ten commandmentiB to Moses." 

Now, is it not wonderfol that directly in 
the fece of "so plain a matter of record," a 
pious Presbyterian pastor should have been 
arraigned by abolitionists, not for holding 
slaves, but for daring to be so far a freeman 
as to express his convictions on the subject of 
slavery? Most abolitionists must have found 
themselves a little embarrassed in such a pro- 
ceeding. For there was the fact, staring them 
in the face, that Abraham himself, "the friend 
of God" and the "father of the faithful," was 
the' ownei* and holder of more than a thousand 
slaves. How, then, ^ould these professing 
Christians proceed to condemn and excommu- 
nicate a poor brother for having merely ap- 
proved what Abraham had practised? Of all 
the good men of old, Abraham was the most 
eminent. The sublimity of his fejth and the 
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ifervor of -his piety has, by the unerring voice 
of inspiration itself been held up as a model 
for the imitation of all future ages. How, then,- 
could a parcel of poor common saints presume, 
without blushing, to try and condemn one of 
their number because hos.was no better than 
"Father Abraham?*' This was the difficulty; 
and, but for a very happy discovery, it must 
have been an exceedingly, perplexing one. 
But "Necessity is the mother / of invention." 
On this trying occasion she conceived the 
happy thought that the plain matter of record 
"was all a mistake;'' that Abraham never 
owned^ a slave ; that, on the -contrary, he was 
"a prince," and the "men whom he bought 
vdth Im money" were "his subjects" merely! 
If, then, we poor sii^ners of the South should 
be driven to the utmost extremity,-r-all honest 
arguments and pleas . failing us, — ^may we not 
escape the unutterable horrors of civil war, by 
caUing our. masters princes, and our slatjds 
subjects ? 

We shall conclude this topic with the pointed 
and powerful words of Dr. Fuller, in his reply 
to Dr. Wayland: "Abraham," s^ys he, "was 
*the fdend of God,' and walked with God in 
the closest and vaost endearing intercourse; nor. 
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can any thing be more exquisitely touching 
than those words^ ^ Shall I hide from Ahraham 
that thing which I do?^ It is the language of 
a friend who feels that concealment- would 
wrong the confidential intimacy existing. The 
love of this venerable servant of God in his 
promptness to immolate his Jion has been the 
theme of apostles and prest^ers for ages ; and 
such was his iiEtith^ that all-who believe are called 
* the children of feithful Abraham/ This Abra- 
ham, you admit, held slaves. Who is surprised 
that Whitefield, with this, single fact before 
him, could not believe slavery to be a sin ? Yet 
if your definition of slavery be correct, holy 
Abraham lived all his life in the cotnmission 
of one of the most aggravated crimes against 
God and man which can be conceived. His 
life was spent in outraging the rights of hun- 
dreds of human beings, as moral, intellectual, 
immortal, fallen ^eattires, and in violating 
then- relations m parente and children, and 
husbands and wives. And God not only con- 
nived at this appalling iniquity, but, in the 
covenant of circumcision made with Abraham, 
expressly mentions it, and -confirms the patri- 
arch in it, speaking of those * bought with his 
mcmey,* and requiring him t<^ circumcise them. 
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ng Why, at the very first bluah, every Ohristian 

m ivill cry out against this statement To this^ 

of * however, you must come, or yield your portion; 
Id ^md this is ohly the first utterly incredible and 

.e . monstmus coroUaxy involved L Hie aaeertion 
is that slavery is essentially and alwacys *a sin of 

e appalling magnitude.'*' 

1 t Slavery among the Hebrews, however, was 

i not left merely to a tacit or implied sanction. 

"it was thus sanctioned by liie express legislation 
of the Most High : ^* Both thy bondmen and 
tby bondmaids,' which thou shalt have, shall 
be of the heathen that are round about you ; 
of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. 
Moreover, of the children of the strangers that 
. do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, 
and of their fiimilies that are with you, which 
they begat in your land; and they shall be your 
possession. And ye shall take them as an 
Lheritance for yo,^ cMldx^n after you, to in- 
herit them jfor a possession ; they shall be your 
bondmen forever."* Now these words arfe so 
perfectly explicit, that there is no getting* around 
them. Even Dr. Wayland, as we have seen, 
admits that the authority to take slaves 8€em$ 
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to be a part of "this original, peculiar," and 
perhaps "anomalous grant" No wonder it 
appeared peculiar and anomalous. The only 
wonder is, that it did not appear impious and 
absurd. So it has appeared to some of his co- 
^agitators, who, because they could not agree 
with Moses, have denied his mission as an in- 
spired teacher, and- joined the ranks of infi- 
delity* 

Dr. Channing ma^es veiy light of this and' 
other passages of Scripture. Be sets aside this 
whole argument from revelation with a few 
bold strokes of the pen. - "In this age of the 
world," says he, "and amid the light which 
has been thrown on the true interpretation of 
the Scriptures, such je^oning ^hardly deserves 
notice." Npw^even if not for our benefit,' we 
think there are two reasons why such passages 
as the above were worthy of Dr. Channing'^ 
notice. In the first place, if he had conde- 
scended to throw the light. in his possession on 
^ch passages, he might have saved Dr. "Way- 
land, as well as ot^ier of his admi]*ers, from the 
necessity of making the very awkward admission 
that the Almighty had authorized his chosen 
people to bliy slaves, and hold them as ^* bond- 
men forever." He might have enabled them 
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to see through the great difficulty, that God 
has authorized his people tp commit " a sin of 
appalling magnitude," to perpetrate aa ^^ great 
a crime bb can be conceived;" which seems so 
clearly to be t3ie> case, if their views of slavery 
be correct Secondly, he might have enabled 
his followers' to espouse the cause of abolition 
without des^iing, as so many of them have 
(^enlj done, the armies of the living God. For 
these rtwo reasons, if for no' other, we think Dr. 
jChamning owed it to the honor pf his cause to 
notice the passages of Scripture bearing ou the 
Subject of slavery. > 

■ The Mosaic Institutes not only . recognise 
slavery as lawful ; they contain a multitude of 
minute directions for its regulation. We need 
not refer to all of them; it will be sufficient 
for our purpose if we only notice those which 
establish some of the leading characteristics 
of slavery among the people of God. 

1. Slaves were regarded as property. They 
were, as' we have seen, eaJled a "possession" 
and an "inheritance."* They were even 
called the "money" of the master. Thus, it 
is said, '" if a man smite his servant or his 

-— ■ - — — j-_ — . ■ 
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Ttmd with a rod, and he die under his hand, 
he shall surely be punished. ITotwithstanding, 
if he continue a day or two, he shall not be 
punished, for he is his money."* In one of 
the ten commandments this right of property 
is recognised.: "Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor's house, thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor's wife, nor Awman-servanl^ nor his 
maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any 
thing that is thy neighbor's." 

2. They might be sold. This is taken for 
granted in all those passages in which, foi* 
particular reasons, the master is forbidden to 
sell his slaves. Thus it is declared: "JPhou 
Bhalt not make merchandise of her^ because 
thou hist himibled her.*- And still more 
explicitly : " K a man sell his daughter to be 
a maid-servafitj she shall not go out as the men- 
servants do. If she please not her master who 
hath betrothed her to himself, then shall he let 
het be redeemed: to sell her to a strange na- 
tion, he shall have no power, seeing he hath 
dealt deceitfully with her. " f 

8. The slavery thus expressly sanctioned was 
Hereditary and perpetual: "Ye shall take them 
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as an inheritanoe for your children after you, to 

your bonfJmen foreveR** Even the Hebrew 
servant might, by his own consent, bec<Hne in 
certain . eases a slave for lifei, "If thou. buy a 
Hebreiw servant, six years BbsM he serve; and 
in the seventh shall he go. out free for nothing. 
If he came in by himself he sbaU go out by 
himself: if he were m^uried, then his wife shall 
go out with him. If his master have given him 
a wife, and she have borne him sons or daugh- 
ters, the wife and the children shall be her 
master's, and he shall go out^ by himself. And* 
if the servant shall plainly say, I love my master, 
my wife, and my children ; I will net go out 
jQree : then his master shall bring him unto the 
judges : he shall also bring him to the door or 
unto ti^e door-post, and his master shall bore 
his ear through with an awl, and he $hall serve 
Aim forever.'' •) 

Now it is evident, we think, that the 
legislator of th^ Hebrews was not inspired 
with the sentiments of an abolitionifit The 
principles of his legislation are, indeed, so 
diametrically opposed to. the political notions 
of the abolitionist, that the latter is sadly per- 

• 

plexed to. dispose of them. While some deny 
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the odthmty of these principles altogether, and 
of the very book which contains them, others 
are content to evade their force by certain, in- 
genious devices of their own. We shaU now 
proceed to examine some <rf the more remark-- 
able of these cunningly-devised febles. 

It is admitted by the inventors of these de- 
vices, that God expressly^ permitted his chosen 
people to buy and* hold slaves. Yet Dr. Way- 
land, by whom this admission is made, has 
endeavored to weaken the force of it by alleging 
that God ,has been pleased to enlighten our race 
progressively. K, he argues, the institution of 
slavery among His people appears so very f ' pecu- 
liar and anomalous," this is because he did not 
choose to make known his wbole mind on the 
subject. He withheld a portion of it from his 
people, and albwed them, by express grant, to 
hold slaves until the fuller revelation of his will 
should Haze upon the world. Such is^ perhaps, 
the most plausible defence which an abolitionist 
could possibly set up against the li^ht of revelatiop. 

But to what does it amount ? If the views 
of Dr. Wayland and his followers,^ respecting 
slavery, be correct,, il amounts to tiiis : The 
Almighty, has said to his people, you may com- 
jjiit ^*^ sin of appalling magnitude;^* you may 
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perpetrate '^ as great an^ evil as can be con- 
ceived;" you may persist in a practice which 
coiisists in "outraging the rights" of your fel- 
low-men, and in "crushing their intellectual 
and moral" nature. They have a natural, in- 
heirent, al^d inalienable^ right to liberty as well 
as yourselves, but yet yeu may malce slaves of 
them, arid they may be your bondmen forever. 
In one word, yauj my chosen people, may de- 
grade "rational, accountable, and immortal be- 
ings" to the "rank of brutes." Such, if we 

m 

may believe Dr. Wayland, is the first stage in 
the divine enlightenment of the human race! 
It consists in making known a part of Gknl's 
mind, not against the monstrous iniquity of 
slavery, but in its favor! It is the utterance, 
not of a partial truth, but of a monstrous false- 
hood! It is the revelation of his will, not 
against sin, but in &.vOr of as great a sin "as 
can be conceived." Now, we may fearlessly 
ask if the cause which is reduced to the ne- 
cessity of resorting to such a defence may not 
be pronounced desperate indeed, and unspeak- 
ably forlorn? 

It is allege.d^ that polygamy and divorce, as 
well as slavery, are permitted and regulated in 
the Old Testament. This, we reply, proves, in 
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regard to polygamy and divorce, eiw^tly what 
it proves in regard to slavery^— namely, that 
neither is in itself sinful, that neither is alwgLys 
and everywhere sinfdl. In other words, it proves 
that neither polygamy Jior divorce, as permitted 
In the. Old Testament, i» ^^ malum in #^" is in^ 
consistent with the "eternal and unchangeable) 
principles of right. They ar^ forbidden in the . 
New Testament, not because they are in them- 
selves absolutely and immutably wrong, but 
because they are indonsistent with the best in- 
terests of society ; ei^ecially in civilised and 
Christian communities. If tii«7 h»d been wron^ 
in liiemselves, they never could have been, per- 
mitted by a holy God, who is of purer eyes thj^i 
to behold iniquity, except with infinite abhorrence. 
Again, it is contended by Dr. Wayland that 
"Moses intended to abolish slavery," because 
he forbade the, Jews "to deliver up a ftigitive 
slave." The words are these: "Thou shalt not 
deliver unto his master the servant that is 
escaped from his master unto thee: He shall 
dwell with thee, even ainong ybu, in that place 
which he shall choose in one of the gates where 
it liketh him best : thou shalt not oppress him."* 
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**This precept, I thiiik," says Dr. Wayland, 
"clearly shows that Moses .intended to abofish 
slavery. How could slavery long cr)ntinue in 
a country where every One waa^ forbidden to 
deliter up a furtive slave? How different 
would be the condition of slaves, and how soon 
would slavery itself cease, were this the law 
of compulsory bondage among us !" 

The above passage of Scripture is a precious 
morsel with those who are opposed to a fugitive 
slave law., A petition from Albany, New York, 
from the enlightened seat of enlpire of the Em- 
pire State itself signed, if we recollect right, by 
one hundred and fifty persons, .was jH^esented 
to the United States Senate by Mr. Seward, 
praying that no bill In relation to fugitive slaves 
might be passed, which should not contain that 
passage. Whether Mr. Seward was enlightened 
by his constituents, or whether he made the 
discovery for. hiniLS*elf, it is. certain that he holds 
an act for. the reclamatton of fugitive slaves 
to be "contrary to the divine laW." It is certain 
that he agrees with his constituents, who, in 
the petition referred tOy pronounced every such 
act " immoraV and contrary to the law of God. 
Bjit let US look: at this passage a little, and see 
if these abolitionists, who thus plant themselves 
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BO confideutly upon "a higher law," even upon 
"the divine law'* itself, be not as hasty and 
rash in their interpretation of this law as they 
are accustomed to be in their judgtnent te- , 
specting the most universal and long-established 
institutions of human society: 

In the first place, if their interpretation T>e 
correct, we are at once met by a very serious 
diflkulty. For we are required to believe that 
one passage of Scnpture grants an *^ authority 
to take slaves,*' while another passage is de- 
signed to annul' this authority. . Ve are re- 
quired to believe that, in on6 portion of the 
divine law, the right of the master to hold -his 
slaves as "bondsmen*^ iis recognised, while an- 
other part oT the same law denies the existence 
of such right. In" fine, we are required to 
believe that the legislator of the Jews intended,' 
in one and the same code, both to establish 
and to abolish slaveiy ; that with one hand he 
struck down the very right and institution 
which he had set up with the other. How Dr. 
Ghanning and Mr. Sumner would have disposed 
of this difficulty we know fiill well, for they 
carry within their own bosoms a higher law 
than this- higher law itself. But how Dr. Way- 
latid, as an enlightened member of the gbod 
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old orthodox Baptist Clixirch, with 'wijom the 
Scripture ia really and in truth the inspired 
word of God, would have disposed of it, we 
are at some loss to conceive. 

We labor under no such difficulty. The 
words in question do not relate to slaves owned 
by Hebrew masters. They relate to those slaves 
only who should escape from heathen masters, 
and seek an asylum amoog the people of ij^od. 
"The first inquiry of course is," says a learned 
divine,* *'in regard to those very words, * "Where 
does his master live ?' Among the Hebrews, 
or among foreigners? The language of the 
passage folly dev^ops this, and answers the 
question. ^He has escaped from his master 
unto the Hebrews; (the text says — ihee^ L e. Is- 
rael ;) Tie shall dwell with thee^ even among you . . . 
ia one of thy gates.* Of course, then, he is an 
immigraf^y and did not dwell among them before 
his flight*. If he had been a Hebrew servant, 
belonging to a Hebrew, the whole face of the 
thijig would be changed. Restoration, or resti- 
tution, if we may judge by the tenor of other 

* Moses Stewart, ft divine of Massadmsetts, who had de^ 
Toted a long and laborious life to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and who was by no means a firiond to Ihe instltation of 
•IftTery. , ' 
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property-lawB among the HebrewB, would have 
Burely been enjoined. But, be that aa it may, 
the language of the text puts it beyond tt doubt 
that the servant is a foreigner y and has fled from 
a heathen master. This entirely changes the 
complexion of the case. , The Hebrews were 
God's chosen people, and were the only nation 
on earttx which worshipped the only Uving and 

true God In case a slave escaped from 

them (the heathen) and came to tiie Hebrews, 
two things were to be taken into consideration, 
according to the views of the Jewish legislator- 
The first wasiihat the treatment of slaves among 
the heathen was far more severe and rigorous 
than it could lawfully be under the Mosaic law. 
The heathen master possessed the power of lif^ 
and death, of scourging or imprisoning. Or put- 
ting to excessive toil, even, to any extent that 
he pleased. Kot so among the Hebrews. Su- 
manity pleaded there for » the protection' of the 
fugitive. The sepond and most importatit 
consideration was, that only among the He- 
brews xjoxdd the furtive slave come to the 
knowledge and worship of the only living and 
true God." 

Now . this view of the passage in question 
harmonizes one portion of Scripture with an- 
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other, and removes every difficnlty. It shows, 
too, how greatly the aholitionists have deceived 
themselves in their rash and blind i^peal to 
"the divine kw** in qn^stion. ^ "The reason 
of the law," says my Lord Coke, "is thfe law." 
It is applicable to thos^ (^ases, and to those cases 
only, which come within the reason of the law. 
Hence, if it be a fact, and if our Northern 
brethren really belifeve that we itre sunk in the 
darkness of heathen idolatry, while the light 
of the true religion is with them alone, why, 
then, we admit that the reason and principle 
of ttie divine law in question is in Iheir favor. 
Theii we admit that the return of our fugitive 
slaves is "contrary to the divine law." But' if 
we are not heathen idolaters, if the God of the 
Hebrews ba also the God of Southern masters, 
then the Northern States do not violate the 
precept in question— they only discharge a so- 
lemn constitutional obligation— m deUvering up 
our " fugitives from labori 
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. § IL !the argument from the New Testament, 

The New Testament, as Dr. IVayland re- 
marks, was given, "not to one people, but to 
the whole race; not foe one period, but for 
all time." Its^ lessons are, therefore, of uni- 
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Tarsal and peipetcud obligatioih If, theA, tiid 
Almigli^ had undertaken to ei^ighten the 
human rbce hj degrees^ with respect to the 
great sin of slavery, is it not wonderful that, 
in the very last revelation of his will, he has 
uttered not a single syllable in disapprobation 
thereof? Is it not wonderfol, thatrhe should 
have completed the revelation 6f his will, — that 
he should have set his seal to the last word he 
will ever day to maa respecting his duties, and 
yet not one word about the great obligation of 
the master to emamnpate his slaves, nor about 
the "appalling sin" of slavery? 6uch silence 
must, indeed, appear exceedingly peculiar and 
anomalous to the abolitionist. It would h^ve 
been othwwise had he written the New Testa- 
ment. He would, no doubt, have insarted at 
least one little precept against the sin of 
slavery. 

As it is, however, the most profound silence 
reigns through the whole word of Gt6d with 
respect to the sinfulness of slavery. " It must 
be granted," says Dr. Wl^yland, "that the New 
Testament contains no precepi prohibitory of 
slavery." Marvellous as such Bilence must 
'needs be to lihe abolitionist, it cannot b^ more 
so io him than his attempts ^to account £or it 
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are to others. Let us briefly examine these at- 
tempts : 

" You may give your child," says Dr. Way- 
land, "if he were^approadiing to years of dis- 
cretion, permissiou to do an act, while you 
inculcate upon him principles ^hich forbid it, 
for the sake of teaching him to \>e governed by 
principles, rather than by any direct enactment 
In ST^cb case you would expect him to obey the 
principle, an^ not avail l^mself of the per^ 
mission.'' Now we fearlessly ask every reader 
whose moral sense has not been pe^erted by 
false logic, if such a proceeding would not be 
infinitely unworthy of the Father pf mercies? 
According to Dr. "Wayland's view, he beholds 
his children living and dying in the practice 
of an abominable sin, and looks on without the 
slightest note of admonition or warning. Nay, 
he gives them permission to continue in the 
practice of this frightful enormity, to- which 
-they are ab-eady bound by the triple tie of habit, 
interest, and feeling! Though he gives them 
line upon line, and precept upon precept, in 
order to detach them from other sins,, he yet 
gives them permission to liye and die in this 
awful sin \ And why i To teach them, for- 
sooth, not to follow hia permission, but to be 
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guided by his principles! Even the guilty Eli 
remonstrated with his sons. Yet if, instead of 
doing this, he had given them permission to 
practise the veryr ain» ikej were bent upon, he 
might have been, for all that, as pure and 
&ithful as the Father of mercies himself is 
represented to be in the writings of Dr. Way- 
land. Such are the miserable straits, and such, 
the impiduff sophisms, to which even divines 
are reduced, when, on the supposition, that 
slavery is a sip, Ihey undertake to vindicate or 
defend the word which they themselves are 
ordained to preach! - 

Another reason, scarcely less remarkable than 
the one already noticed, is assigned for the 
omission of all precepts against slavery. "It 
was no part of the scheme of the gospel reve- 
lation," we are told by Dr. Wayland, (Who 
quotes from Archbishop What^ly,) "to lay 
down any thjng approaching to a complete sys- 
tem of moral precepts^-^-to enumerate every thing 
that^ is enjoined or forbidden by our religion/' 
If this method ^f teaching had been adopted, 
"the New Testament would," says Dr. Way- 
land, "have fol'med a library in itself, xnore 
voluminous than the laws of the realm of Qreat 
Britain." Now, all thia iavery true; and hence 
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th^ ueoessiiy of leaving many points of duty to 
4lie enliglitened conscience, and to the applica- 
tion of the more general-precepts of the gospel. 
But how had it happened that slavery is passed 
over in silence ? Because, we are told, " every 
thing'*^ could not be noticed. I^ indeed, slavery 
be so great a sin, would it not huave been easier 
for tiie divine teacher to say. Let it be abo- 
Eshed, than to lay down so many minute pre- 
cepts for its regulation? Would this have 
tended to swell tiie gospel into a vast library, 
or to abridge its teachings? Surely, when Dr. 
Wayland sets up such a plea, he must have for- 
gotten that the ^ew Testament, though it can- 
not notice " every thing," contains a multitude 
of rules to regulate the conduct <^ the master 
and tiie slave. Otiierwise he could scarcely 
have imagined that it was fix>m an aversion to 
minuteness, or firom an impossibility to forbid 
every evil, that the sin of slavery is passed over 
in silence. 

He must also have^ forgotten another thing. 
He must have forgotten the co10i3B in which he 
had painted the evils of slavery. If we may 
rely upon these, tiien slavery is no trifling of- 
fence. It is, on the jcontrary, a stupendous dn, 
overspreading the earth, and crushing the 
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fEtcnlties-^— both intellectual and moral— of inil- 
lions of human beings beneath its odious and 
terrific infiuence. Now, if this be so, then 
would it have been too much to expect that at 
least one little word might have been directed 
against so great^ so tremendous an evil? The 
method of the gospel may be comprehensive, if 
you- please; it may teach by great principles 
rather than by minute precepts. Still, it is cer- 
tain that St. Paul could give directions about his 
eloak; and he could spend many words in pri- 
vate salutations. In regard to the great social 
evil of the age, however, and beneath wMch a 
large mjyoriiy of even the civilized world were 
crushed to the earfli, he said nothing, lest he 
should become too minute,-* lest his epiistles 
should swell into too large a volume! Such is 
one of Dr. Wayland's defences of the gospel. 
We shall offer no remark ; we shall let it speak 
for itself. . 

A third reason for the silence in question is 
the alleged ease , with which precepts may be 
evaded. "A simple precept or prohibition," 
says Dr. Wayland, " is, of all things, the easiest 
to be evaded. Lord Eldon used to say, that 
f no man in England could construct an act of 
Parliam^t through which he could not drive a 
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coaQh-and-four.' We find tMs to ha^ve been 
illustrated by the case of the Jews in the time 
of our Saviour. The Pharisees, who prided 
theniBelves on their strict obedience to the lei" 
ter, violated the spirit of every precept of the 
Mosaic code/' 

Now, in reply to this most extraordinary pas- 
sage, we have several remarks to oflfer. In the 
first place, perhaps every one, is not so good a 
driver as Lord Eldon. It is certain, that acts 
of Parliament have been passed, through which 
the most slippery of rogues have not been able 
to make their eseape. They have been .caught, 
tried, and condemned for their offences, in spite 
of aU their mgenuity and evaaion. 

Secondly, ^ ** principle" is just as easily 
evaded as a "precept;*' and, in most cases, it is 
fiir more so. The great principle of the New 
Testament, which our author deems so appli- 
cable to the subject oT slavery, is this: "Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." Now, if 
this be the great principle intended to enlighten 
us respecting the sin of slavery, we confess Jt 
has been most completely evaded by every slave 
State in -the Union. We have, indeed, so en- 
tirely deceived ourselves in regard to its true 
ijnport, that it seems to ufl to have not the 
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most remote application to such a subject. If 
any one will give our remarks on this great 
" principle" a candid examination, we think he 
will admit that we have deceived ourselves on 
very plausible, if not on unanswerable, grounds. 
If slavery be a sin, — always and everywhere a 
monstrous iniquity, — ^then we should have been 
fiEur more thoroughly enlightened with respect 
to its true nature, and found evasion fer more 
diflELcult, if the New Testament had explicitly 
declared it to be such, and commanded all 
masters everywhere to emancipate their slaves. 
We could have driven a ooach-and-four neither 
through, nor around, any such express prohibit 
tion. It is indeed only iji consequence of the 
default, or omission, of Such precept or com- 
mand, that the abolitionist appeals to what he 
calls the principles of th6 gospel. If he had 
r only one such precept, — ^if he had only one 
such precise and pointed prohibition, he might 
then, and he wouldy most triumphantly defy 
evasion. He would say. There is the word; and 
none but the obstinate gainsayers, or unbe- 
lievers, would dare reply. But as it is, he is 
compelled to^lose himself in vague generalities, 
and pretend to a certainty which nowhere ex- 
ists, except in his own heated mind. This pre- 
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tence, indeed, that an express precept, pro- 
hibitory of slavery, is not the most direct way 
to reveal its true nature, because a precept is so 
much more easily evaded than a principle, is 
merely (me of the desperate expedients of a for- 
lorn and hopeless <$au8e. If the abolitionist 
would maintain that cause, or vindicate his 
principles, it will be found that he must retire, 
and hide himself from the light of revelation. 

Thirdly, the above passage seems to present a 
very strange view of the Divine proceedings. 
According to that view, it. appears that the 
Almighty, tried the methdd of teacMtig by pre* 
cept in the Old Testament, and the experiment 
failed. For precepts may be so easily evaded, 
that every one in the Mosaic code was violated 
by the Pharisees. Hence, the method of teach- 
ing by precept was laid aside in the New Testa- 
ment, and the better method of teaching by 
principle* was adopted. Such is the conclu-^ 
sion to which we must come, if w© adopt the 
reasoning of Dr. Wayland. But we cannot 
adopt his reasoning; since we should then have 
to believe that the experiment made^in the Old 
Testament proved a failure, and that its Divine 
Author, having grown wiser by experience, im- 
proved upon his former method. ' 
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The truth is, that the method of the one Tes- 
tament as. the same as that of the other. In 
hoth, the method of teaching hy precept is 
adopted ; by precepts of greater and of lesser ge- 
nerality. Dr. Wayland's principle is merely a ge- 
neral or comprehensive precept; and his precept 
is merely a specific or limited principle. The 
distinction he makes between them, and the nse 
he makes of this distinction, only reflect dis- 
credit npon the wisdom and consistency of the 
Divine Author of revelation. 

A third account which Dr. TVayland gives of 
the silence of the New Testament respecting 
the sin of slavery, is as follows: "If this form 
of wrong had been singled out from all the 
others, and had fdone been treated, preoeptively, 
the vsrhole system would have been vitiated* 
"We should have been authorized to inquire 
wJiy were not similar precepts in other cases 
delivered? and if they were not delivered, we 
should have been at liberty to condude that 
they were intentionally omitted, and that the 
acts which they would have forbidden are inno- 
cent." Very well. But idolatry, polygamy, 
divorce, is each and every one singled out, and 
forbidden by precejrf;, in the Ndw Testament. 
Slavery alone is passed over in silence. Hence, 
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according to the principle of Dr, Wayland him* 
aelf, we are at liberty to conclude that a precept 
forbidding slavery waa " intentionally omitted," 
and that slavery itself " is innocent." 

Each one of these reasons is not only exceed- 
ingiy weak in itself but it is inconsistent with 
the others* For if a precept forbidding slavery 
were purposely omitted, in order to teach man- 
kind to be governed by principle and to dis* 
TOgard, p^missions, then the omission conld not 
have ariseu from a lov^ of brevity. Were it 
not) indeed, just as easy to giv^-a precept for- 
bidding, as to irive one permitting, the existence 
^ A, l^, /. g^'^d world^o. 
voming sin, such as the abolitionists hold slavery 
to be, has been 1^ unnoticed, lest its condemna- 
tiop should impliedly sanction otiier sins, then 
is Jit not wor^e thail puerile to suppose that the 
omission was made fo)r the sake of brevity, or 
to teach mankind that the permissions of the 
Most High may^ in certain cases be treated with 
contempty may be set at naught, and despised 
as utterly inconsistent, as diametrically opposed 
to the principles and purity of his law ? ' , ". 

If the abolitLonist is so completely lost ia 
his attempt^ to meet the argument from the 
silence of Scripture, he finds it still more 
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.difficult to cope with that from its express 
precepts and injunctions. Servants^ obey yowr 
ma$terSy is one of the most e:q)licit precepts of 
the New Testament This precept just as cer- 
tainly exists therein as does the great principle 
of love iteeK " The obedience thtis enjoined is 
placed," says Dr. Wiiyland, "not on the ground 
of duty to man, but on th^ ground of duty to 
Gk>d.'* We accept the interpretation. It can- 
not fot one moment disturb the line of our 
argument. It is merely the shadow of an at- 
tempt at an ev^ion. All the obligations of ^Le 
New Testament are, indeed, placed on the same 
Mgh ground. The obligation of the slave to 
obey his master could be placed upon no higher, 
no more sacred, no We impregnable, ground. 

Bights and obligations are correlative. That 
is, every right implies a corresponding obliga- 
tion, and every obligation implies a correspond- 
ing, right Hence, as the slave is under an obli- 
gation to obey the master, so the master has a 
right to his obedience. Nor is this obligation 
weakened, or Uiis right disturbed, by the fact 
that the firdt is r imposed by the word of Gtod^ 
and rests on the immutiable ground of duty to 
-him. If, by the divine law, the obedience of 
tiie slave is diie to the master, then, by the 
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same law, the master has a right to his obe^ 
dience. 

Most assuredly, the 'master is neitber ^a 
robber," nor **a murderer," nor "a manstealer,"* 
merely because he claims of the elave tiiat 
which God himself commands the slave to 
render. All these epithets may be, as they 
have been, hurled at us by the abolitionist 
His anathemas may thunder. But it is some 
consolation to reflect, that, as he was not con- 
sulted in the construction of the moral code 
of the universe, so, it is to be hoped, he will 
not be ; called upon to take part in its exe* 
cution. 

The most enlightened abolitionists are sadly 
puzzled by the precept in question ; and, fix)m 
the manner in which they sometimes speak of 
it, we have reason to fear it holds no very high 
place in their respect. Thus, says the Hon. 
Charles Sumner, "Seeking to be brief, I shall 
not undertake to reconcile texts of the Old 
Testament, which, whatever may be their im- 
port, are all absorbed in the New ; nor shall I 
stop to consider the precise inteii)retation of 
the oft-quoted phrase. Servants^ oley your rmM" 
ter$; nor seek to weigh any such imperfect 
injunction in the scales against those grand 

15 
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x^omtnandments on whioli hang all the law and 
the prophets."* Now this is a very significant 
passage. The orator, its leaned author, will 
^ot stop to consider the texts of the Old Testa- 
ment bearing on the subject of slavery, becauira 
they are all merged in the New ! Nor will he 
stop to consider any "such imperfect injunction** 
as those contained in the New, because they are 
all swallowed up and lost in the grand com^ 
mandmenti "Thou shah love thy neighbor as 
thyself!" 

K he had bestowed a little more attention on 
this grand commandment itseli^ he might have 
seen, as we have shown, that it in no wise con- 
flicts with the precept which ei^oins servants 
to obey their masters. He might have seen 
that it is not at all necessary to "weigh" the 
one of those precepts "in the scales against" 
the other, or to brand either of them as imper^ 
feet For b© might have seen a perfect har- 
mony betweeh them. It is no matter of sur- 
prise, however, that an abolitiotiist should find 
imperfections in the moral code of the New 
Testament 

It is certainly no wonder that Mr. Sumner 
< ' 'I ■ - ■ 

* Speech in the Metropolitan Theatre/ 1855. 
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should have seen imperfections therein. For 
he has, in direct opposition to the plainest terms 
of the gospel, discovered- that it is the first duty 
of the slave to fly from his master. In his 
speech delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, we find among various other quotations, 
a verse from Sarah "W. Morton, in which «he 
exhortli Hm dave to fly from bondage. Having 
produced this quotation "as part of the testi- 
mony of the times," and plx>nounced it ^*a 
truthful homage to the inalienable rights" of 
the slave, Mr. Sumner was in no mood to ap- 
preciate the divine precept, "Servants, obey your 
masters." Having declared ftigitive slaves to be 
"the heroes of the age," he had not, as we may 
suppose, any very decided taste for the common- 
place Scriptural duties of submission and obe- 
dience. STay, he spurns at and rejects such 
duties as utteriy inconsistent with the "inaliena- 
ble rights of man." He appeals from the oracles 
of eternal truth to " the testimony of the times." 
He appeals from Christ and his apostles to Sarah 
W. Morton. And yet, although he thus takes 
ground directly against the plainest precepts 
of the gospel, and even ventures to brand some 
of them as "imperfect,". he has the hardihood 
to rebuke those who find therein, not what it 
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really contains, but oji]j a reflection of them- 
selves ! 

The precept in question is not an isolated 
injunction of the New Testament It does not 
stand alone. It is surrounded by other injunc- 
tions, equally authoritative, equally explicit, 
equally unequivocal. Thus, in Eph. vi; 6 : 
"Servants, be obedient to them that are your 
masters according to the flesh.*' Precisely the 
same doctrine was preached to ihe Colossiatis: 
(iii^ 22:) "Servants, obey in all things your 
masters according to 'the flesh; not with eye- 
service, as men-pleasers, but in singleness of • 
heart, fearing God," Again, in St. Paul's Epis- 
tle to Timothy, Jie^ writes: "Let as many ser- 
vants as are under the yoke count their own 
masters worthy of all honor, that the name of 
(Jod and his doctrine be not blasphemed." 
Likewise, in Tit. ii. 9, 10, we read: "Exhort 
servants to be obedient to their own masters, 
and to please them well in all things; not 
answering again ; not purloining, . but show-* 
ing all godd fidelity, that they may adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.^' 
And in 1 Pet. ii. 18, it is written: "Ser- 
vants, be subject to your masters with all 
fear; not. only to the good and gentle, but 
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also to the froward." Tet, in the face of 
these passages, Mr. Samnet declares that it is 
the duty of slaves to fly from bondage, and 
thereby place themselves among " the heroes of 
the age." He does not attempt to interpret or 
explain these precepts; he merely sets theln 
aside^or passes them by with silent contempt, 
as ** imperfect'* Indeed, if his doctrines be 
true, they are not only imperfect— they are radi- 
cally wrong and infamously vicious. Thus, the 
issue which Mr. Sumner has made up is not 
with the slaveholders of the SoutlT; it is with 
the word of God itself. The contradiction is 
direct, plain, palpable, and without even the 
decency of a pretended disguise.^ We shall 
leave Mr. Sumner to settle this issue and con^ 
troversy with tiie l)ivine Atithor of revela- 
tion. 

In the mean time, we shall barely remind the 
reader of what that Divine Atithor has said in 
regard to those who counsel and advise slaves 
to disobey their masters, or fly from bondage. 
^*They that have believing masters," says the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles, "let them not 
despise them because they are brethren ; but 
rather do them service, because they are 
faithful and beloved; partakers of the benefit. 

16* 
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These things teach and exhort. If' any nnui 
teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome 
•words, even the words of our Lord Jesuis 
Christ, and to the doctrine which is according 
to godliness, he u praudy knowing nothing.'* 
Mr. Sumner congratulates himself that he has 
stripped "from glavery the apology of Chris- 
tianity/' Let servants "count their own mtu3- 
ters worthy of all honor," and "do them ser- 
vice," pays St. Paul. "Let servants disobey 
their masters," says Mr. Sumner, "and cease 
to do them service." " These things teach and 
exhort," says St. Paul. "These things denounce 
and abhor," says Mr. Sumner. " K any man 
teach otherwise," says St Paul, " he is proud, 
knowing nothing." "I teach otherwise,", says 
Mr. Sumner. And is it by such conflict that 
he strips from slavery the sanction of Chris- 
tianity ? If the sheer ipie dixit of Mr. Sumner 
be sufficient to annihilate the authority of the 
New Testament, which he professes to l-evere as 
divine, then, indeed, has he stripped the sanc- 
tion of Christianity from the relation of master 
and slave. Otherwise, he has not even stripped 
from his own doctrines the burning words of 
her condemnation. 
J>r, "Wayland avoids a direct conflict with the 
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teachings of the gospel. He is less bold, and 
joiore circumspect^ than the Senator from Massa- 
chuaetts. He has honestly and fairly quoted 
most of the texts bearing on the subject of 
slavery. He shows them no disrespect. • He 
pronounces none of them imperfect. But with 
this array of texts before him he proceeds to 
say : " Now, I do not see that the scope of these 
passages can be misunderstood." Nor can we. 
It would seem, indeed, impossible for the 
ingenuity of man to misunderstand the words, 
quoted by Dr. Wayland himself, "Servants, 
obey in all things your masters according to 
the flesh." Dr. Wayltind does not misunder- 
stand them. For he has said, in his Moral 
Science: "The duty of slaves is explicitly made 
known in the Bible. They are bound to obe- 
dience, fidelity, subn^iission, andv respect to their 
masters^ not only to the good and kind, but 
also to the unkind and fmward."^ But \^hen 
he comes to reason about these words, which he 
finds if sp impossible for any one to misunder- 
stand, he is not without a veiy ingenious 
method to evade their plain import and to 
escape from their influence.. Let the reader 
hear, and determine for himself. 

"I do not see," says Dr. Wayland, "that the 
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scope of tiiese passages can be misanderstood. 
They teach patience, meekness, fidelity, and 
charity — duties which are obligatory on Chris^ 
iians toward all men, and, of course, toward 
masters. These duties are obligatory on us 
toward -enemies, because an enemy, like every 
other man, is a moral creature of God." True.* 
But is this all? Patience, meekness, fidelity, 
charily— duties due to all men ! But what has 
become of the word obedience? This occupies 
a prominent^— nay, the most prominent — ^place 
in the teaclungs of St^ Paul. It occupies no 
place at all in the reasonings of Dr» Wayland. 
It is simply dropped out by him, or overlooked ; 
and this was well done, for this word obedience 
is an exceedingly inconvenient one for the abo- 
litionbt. " If Djr. Wayland had retained it in his 
argument, he could not have add^d, "duties 
which are obligjttory on Christians toward all 
men, and, of course, toward masters." Chris- 
tians are not bound to obey all men. But 
slaves are bound to obey "their own masters.'* 
It is precisely upon this injunction to obedience 
that the whole argument turns. And it is pre- 
cisely this injunction to obedience which. Dr. 
Wayland leaves out in his argument. He does 
not, and he cannot, misunderstand the word. 
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But he can just drop it out, and, in conse- 
quence, proceed to argue as if nothing more 
were required of slaves than is required of all 
Christian men ! 

The only portion of Scripture which Mr. 
Sumner condescends to notice is the Epistle 
of .St. Paul^ to Philemon. He introduces the 
. discussion of this epistle with the remark that, 
"In the support of slavery, it is the habit to 
pervert texts and to invent authority. Even St. 
Paul is vouched for a wrong which his Chris- 
tian life rebukes.'^* Now we intend to examina 
who it is that really perverts texts of Scripture, 
and invents authority. W^e intend to show, as 
in the clear light of noonday,, that it is the con- 
duct of V Mr. Sunmer and other abolitionists, and 
not that of the slaveholder, ^hich is rebuked by 
the life and writings of the great apostle. 

The epistle in question was written to a slave- 
holder, who, if the doctrine of Mr. Sumner be 
true, lived in the habitual practice of "a wrong 
BO transcendent, so loathsome, so direful," that 
it "must be encountered wherever it can he 
reached^ and the battle must be continued, with- 
out truce or compi:omise, until the field is en* 



* speech «t the MetaropeUtan Theittre, 1865. 
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tirely won." Is there any thing like this in 
the Epistle - to Philemon ? Is there any thing 
like it in any of the epistles of St. Paul? Is 
there anywhere in his writings the slightest 
hint that slavery is a sin at all, or that the act 
of holding slaves is in the least degree incen- 
sistent with the most exalted Christian purity 
of life ? We may safely answer these questions 
in the negati,re. The veiy epistle hefore us is 
fix)ni "Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ, and 
Timothy our brother, unto Philemon, our dearly- 
belovedy and fdhuhlahorer.'' The inspired writer 
then proceeds in these words: "I thank my 
Gk)d, making mention of thee always in my 
prayers. Hearing of thy love and feith, which 
thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and toward 
all saints ; that the communication of thy faith 
may become effectual by the acknowledging 
of .every good thing which is in you in Christ 
Jesus. For we have great joy and consolation 
in thy love, because the bowels of the saints are 
refreshed by thee, brother." 

Now if, instead of leaving out this portion 

^ of the epistle, Mr. Sumner had pronounced it 

in ,the hearing of his audience, the suspicion 

might have arisen in some of their minds that 

the slaveholder may not, after all, be so vile a 
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wretch. It might even have occurred to some, 
perhaps, that the Christian character of Phile- 
mon, the slaveholder, might possibly have been 
as good as that of those by Whom all slave* 
holders are .excommunicated and consigned to 
perdition. It might have been supposed that 
a Christian mm may possibly hold dayes with- 
out being as bad as robbers, or cut-throats, or 
murderers. We do not say that Mr. Sumner 
shrunk from the reading of this portion of the 
epistle in the hearing of his audience, -lest it 
fikhould seem to rebuke the violence and the 
xmcharitableness of his own sentiments, as well 
as those of his brother abolitionists at tbe North. 
We ^ do say, however, that Mr. Sumner had no 
sort of use for this passage. It could in no way 
fevor.the impression his oration was designed 
to majce. It breathes, indeed, a spirit of good^ 
will toward the Christian master as different 
from -that which pervades the speeches of thcf 
honorable Senator, as the pure charity of heaven 
is from the dire malignity of earth. 

*'It might be phown,*' says Ml*. Sumnar, "that 
the present epistle, when truly interpreted, is a 
protest against slavery, and a voice for freedom/' 
I^ instead of merely asserting that, this " might 
be done;'*. the accomplished orator had actuary 
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done it, he would have achieved fiEtr more for 
the cause of abolitionism than has been effected 
by all the splendors of his showy rhetoric. He 
has, indeed, as we shall presently see, made 
some attempt to show that the Epistle to Phile- 
mon is an emancipation document! When we 
come to examine this most extraordinary at- 
tempt, we shall perceive that Mr. Sumner's 
power "to pervert texts and to invent authority," 
has not been wholly held in reserve, for what 
"might be done." If his view of this portron 
of Scripture be not very profound, it certainly 
makes up in originality what it lacks in depth. 
If it should &U to instruct, it will at least amuse 
the reader. It shall be noticed in due time. 

The next point that daims our attention is 
the intimation that St Paul's " real Judgment 
of slavery" may be inferred "from his con- 
demnation, on another occasion, of ^manstealers,' 
or, according to the original text, slave-traders, 
in company with murdererB of fathers and mur- 
derers of mothers." Were we- disposed to enter 
into the exegfesis of the passage thus referred 
to, we might easily show that Mr. Sumner is 
grossly at fiault in his Greek. We might show 
that something far more enormous than even 
trading in slaves is aimed at by the condemna- 
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tton of > the apocftld. But we have not undeiv 
iaken to defend ^^manstealers,*'^ nor ^^slave- 
traderSy" in any form or shape. Hence, we 
shall dismias this point with the opinion of 
Macknighty who thinks the persons thns con- 
demned in company with murderera of &thers 
and mothers, are ^' they who ^lake war for the 
inhnman pnrpose of selling the vanquished as 
filaveSy as. is the practice c^ the AMcan princes/' 
To take any &ee man, whether white or black, 
by fOTce^ fyid sell Ima into bondage, is man- 
at^aling. To make war for such a pnrpose, 
were, we admit, wholesale . murder and man- 
tteaiing combined* This view of the passage 
in question agrees with that of the great aboli* 
tionist,. Mr. Barnes, who holds that '^ the esantial 
Idea of tiie tenaa" in question, ^4& that ofeantfert- 
^ a free imn into^ a slave'' • . • • the ^^ changing 
of a freemaa into a slave, especially by traffic, 
subjection, &c/' Now, as we of the South, 
against whom Mr, 8unmer is pleased to inveigh, 
propose to make ao such changes of freemen 
into slaves, mui^h less to wage war for any such 
purpose, we may dismiss his gross perversion 
t>f the text in question. He may ^ply the 
c(mdemnation of the apostle to us npw, if it so 
lAease iht benignily of his Chnstian charity, 

15 
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bat it will not) we asenre Im^, enter into our 
consciences, nntil we shall , not only become 
<^ slave-traders," but also, with a view to the gain 
of «ach odions traffic, make war upon free- 
men. ' . 

We have undertaken to defend, as we have 
said, neither "slave-traders," nor f'manstealers." 
We leave tibem both to the tender merciea of 
Mr. Sumner. But we have xmdertaken to de- 
fend slavery, that is, ihz iilavery of the. South, 
and to vindicate the character of Southern mn$- 
t^rs against the aspersions of their calumiuators. 
And in this vindication we shrink not from St 
Paul's . *^ real judgment of slavery." Nay, we 
desire, above .all things, to have his real judg- 
ment. His judgment, we mean, not of man- 
stealers or of murderers, bjit ^of slavery, and 
slaveholders. , We have just seen *^ his real judg- 
ment" respecting the character of one slave- 
holder. We have seen it in the very epistle 
Mr. Sumner is discussing. Why, then,^.does he 
fly .from St. Paulas (pinion of the slaveholder 
to what he has said of the manstealer and the 
murderer? , We would. gather an author's- opi- 
nion of slavery from what he has said of slavery 
itself, or of the slaveholder. But this does not 
seem to suit Mr. Sumner's purpose quiter so well. 
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Eniifely disregarditig the apostle's opinion of 
the slaveholder contained in the passage right 
before him, ae well ^ as elsewhere, Mr. Sumner 
infers his " real judgment of slavery" from 
what he has said of manstealers and mnr«- 
derers! He might just as well hav^ inferred 
St. Paul's opinion of Philemon from what he 
has, " on another occasion," said^ of Judas Ii^ 
cariot» 

Mr. Sumner contents himself with "<5^1ing 
attention to two tMngs, j^parent on the face" 
of the epistle' itself; and which, in his opinion, 
are "in themselves an ajl-snfficient response." 
The first of these things is,^ says he : " While it 
appears that Onesimus had been in some way 
the servant of Philemon, it does not appear that 
he had e^ver b^^en beld as.a^lave, much lesri as 
a chattel." It does not appear that Onesimus 
was the slave of Philemon, is the ppsition of 
the celebrated senatorial abolitionist. We can* 
not argue this position with him, howevei:, since 
Ixe -has not deigned to give any reasons for it, 
but ^psen. to let it rest upon his assertion 
merely. We shall, therefore, have to argue the 
point with Mr. Albert Barnes, and other aboli- 
tioiiist^, who bkve been pleased to attempt to 
bolster up: so novel, so original, and so bold an 



1 
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interpretation of Scriptare widi ^x^getioftl rea^ 
tons and argnments. 

In locating into tlieso reascms and larga- 
ments, — if reasons and argom^itB th€^ may h^ 
called, — ^we are at » loss to conceive on whaf. 
principle their authors have proceeded. The 
most plausible conjecture we cair make is, that 
it was deemed suffident to show that it is poa* 
sible, by a bold stroke of interpretation, to call 
in question the fact that Onesimus was the 
slave of Philemon; ^ince, if this may only be 
questioned -by the learned, then the 'unlearned 
need not trouble themselves with the Scripture; 
but simply proceed with the work of abolition- 
ism. . Then may they cry, "Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree?-^ and give all such dis- 
putings to the wind. Such seems to us to have 
been the principle on which the assertion of 
Mr. Sumner and Mr. Barnes has proceeded; 
evincing, as it does, an utter, total, and reckless 
-disregard of the plainest teachings of inspira- 
tion. But let the candid reader hear^ and then 
determine for himself. 



* Fools mt^f hope to escape responsibility by sucli a cry. 
B«t it there be any truth in morlal science^ tiiien trerj man 
i^ouhl eKatiOae «iid -deeide, or else forbear to %tft: 
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The Greek word ioHijo^y -applied to Gnesimns, 
means, according to Mf. Barnes, either a slave, 
or a hired servant, or an apprentice. It is not 
denied that it ineans a slave. "The word," 
says Mr. Barnes himself, " is* that whit^h is com- 
monly applied to a slave.*' Indeed, to assert 
that the Greek' wotd dooXo^ does not mean 
9ieme, were only a little less glaringly absurd 
than to affirm that no sneh meaning belongs to 
the English term slave itself. ^If itw^ere neces- 
BlEay, this point might be most fully, clearly, 
and conclusively established ; but since it is not 
denied, iio such work oi supererogation is -re- 
quired at our hinds. 

But it IB insisted, that the word in question 
h^ a more extensive signification than the Eng^ 
lish term slave. " Thus," says Mr. Barnes, *^ it 
is so extensive in its signification as to be ap- 
plicable to ai^ species of servitude, whether 
voluntary or involuntary." Again: "All that 
fe necessarily implied by it is,' tT;iat he was, in 
^K)me way, the servant of Philemon— ^whether 
hired or. bought cannot be ^hown.'^ Once more, 
he says : " The word denotes servant of any 
kind, and it should never be assumed that 

r 

those to whom nt was • applied were slaves." 
Thus, according to Mr. Barnes, the word in 
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question denotes a slave, or a Mred servant, 
or, as he has elsewhere said, an apprentice. It 
denotes '^ servant of any kind/' whether ^^ volun*- 
tary or invokintary.** 

Such is the positive assertion of Mr. Barnes. 
But where is the proof? Where is the author 
rity on winch it rests ? Surely, if this word is 
applied to hired servants, either in the Gh!«ek 
classics of in the ITew Tei^tament, Mr. Barnes, 
or Mr. Sumner, or some other leaned i^o- 
litionist, should refer us to the passage where 
it is so used. We have Mr. Barnes' aaseiv 
tion, again and again repeated^ in his veiy 
elaborate Notes oh the l^istle to Philemon.; 
but not the shadow of an authority foo* any 
such use of the word. But stop: in making 
this ass«*tioh, he refers us to his ^^ Notes otx 
Eph. vi. 5, and 1 Urn. vi.'^ Perhaps we may 
find his authority by the help of one of these 
references. We turn, then, to Eph. vi. 5 ; and 
we find the following note : ^* Servants, fl! 
douXm. The word here used denotes otie who 
is .bound to render service to another, whether 
that service be .free or voluntas, and may dcr 
note, th^^ore, either a slave^ or onie who binds 
himself' to render service to another. It U 
often iued in thete $en$e$ fh the N^w Tetta- 
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fnem^ jiut c» it tB tUewhert.'** ^VTiy, tlien, if 
it is so often used to denote a hired s^nrant, or 
«n apprentice, or a volnntaiy servant of any 
kind, in the New Testament, is.not at least one 
such instance of ita nse produced by Mr. 
Barnes? He must have been awmre that one 
such authority froxa &e Kpw Testament were 
worth more than lus bare ate^rtion, though it 
were a hundred times repeated. Yet no sudi 
authority is addoced or referred to; he merely 
s]q>ports his assertion in the one place Igr hii 
itflsertion in.the other! - < . 

Let us lo(^ in the next plaoB, t9 his other 
reference, ' whidx is to 1 Tim. vi. 1. Here, 
again, we find not the shadow of an author-* 
iiy that the wor^ in question is applicable to 
;*Miired servants," or "apprentices." We sim- 
ply meet the {^repeated assertion of the 
author, timt it is applicable toany spedes of 
a^vitude. He refers from assertion to asser* 
tion, and nowhere gives a sin^e authority to 
the point in questixm. If we may believe him, 
such authorities are abundant, even in tho 
New T^rtament ; yet he leaves the whole mat- 
ter to rest upon his own liaked assertion ! 

■■ w 'r ■ .1 I I - _ . ' I I ■ I !_ .1 II I 

^ The Italics «t% oarf. 
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Yea, 88 Greek scholars, he would have ns to 
believe that ^Dioc -may mean a ''hired sertant,'^ 
just 88 well as ^ slave;- and he would have us 
to believe thiS) too, not upon- the nsage of 
Greek writers, but xxpon his mere assertion! 
We look for other evidence: and we intend 
to pin him- down to proof^ ere we follow him 
in questions of such momentous, import as the 
one we have in- hand. 

Why is -it, then, we ask the candid reader, 
if the term in question mean ^' a hired ser- 
vant,'' as well as a slave, that no such ap- 
plication, of the word is given? If such 
applications be as abundant as our author as- 
serts they are, why not refer us to a single 
instance, that our utter ignqrance may be at 
least relieved by one little ray of light?: Why 
refer us from assertion to assertion, if authori- 
ties may be so plentifully had? We cannot 
conceive, unless the object be to deceive the 
unwary, or those who may be willingly de- 
ceived. An. assertion merely, bolstered up 
with a *^See pote," here or Qiere, may be 
enough for suish; but if, after all, there be 
nothing but assertion on.assertion piled, we- 
shall not let it pass for proofs Especially, if 
such assertion be. at. war with truth, we shall* 



* 

tfack its author, and, if possible, efbce hio 
Ibotprints from th^ immaculate word of Qod. 

If the teim dovXiK sigmfies ^' a hired servant^'' 
<yr <^an apprentice,'' it is certainly a most ex- 
traordinaxy circnmstiance that the best lexico- 
graphers of. the Greek langoage^ have not mad^ 
the discovery* ^Fhis were the more wonderful, 
i^ as Hr. Barnes asserts, the word '* is often used 
in these senses" by Greek writers. We have 
several Greek lexicons brfore us, and in^ not one 
of them is there any such meanmg given to the 
word. Thus, in Donnegan, for example, we 
find: "5oDAoc, a slave, a servant, as opposed to 
5«<nrat3;c, a master." But we do not find from 
him that it is ever lulled to hired servants or 
apprentices. In like manner, LiddeH and Scott 
have "Awiloc, 9> slave, hondmcm, strictly one bom 
so, opposed to MpSpaitodoyJ" But they do not lay 
down "a hired servant," or "an apprentice," as 
one of its significations. If sncb, indeed, b« 
found among th0 meanings of the word, these 
celebrated lexicographers were . as ignorant of 
the fitct as ourselves. " Stephens also, as any one 
may see by refiemng to his ^* Thesaurus, Ling. 
Greec, Tom I. art Jo5iloc," was equally ignorant 
of any such use of the term in qu^tion. Is it 
not a pity, then, that, sinee such knowledge- 
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rested Vith Mr. Earned, ai^d since, according to 
Iris own* statement, ptoofe of its accuracy were 
so abundant, he should have withheld all the 
evidence in his posdesdon, and left so important 
a point to stand or fisdl with his bare assertion ? 
Even if the rights of mankind had not been in 
question, tfie interests of Greek literature were, 
one \70uld think, suflBicient to have induced him 
to enlighten our best lexicographers with respect 
to the use of the word under consideration. 
Such an achievement would, we- cati assure him,- 
have detracted nothing from his reputation for 
schohtrship. 

But how stands the word in the New Testa^ 
ment ? It is certtdn that, however ** often it may 
be applied** to hired servants* in the New Tes- 
tament, Mr. Barnes has not condescended . to 
adduce a single application of the kind. This 
is . not alL Those who haVe examined every 
text of the New Testament in which the word 
dooko^ occurs, and compiled lexicons . especially ' 
for the elucidation' of the «acred volume, have 
found no such instance of its-tipplication. 

Thus, Sdhleusner, in his Lexicon of the New 
Testament, tells us that it means slave as <^ 
posed to ehoOepoCy freeman. , His own words are : 
** JoiiX<Ky -ow, 6, (1) proprie-: eervtUj miniiter^ ■homo 
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nan liber nee ^9ui jurisj et opponitur T(p fXeoOtpoc. 
Matt viii. 9; xui. 27, 28; 1 Cor. yii. 21,- 22; ;rii. 
13 ; e/re douiot^ tfvt ihi&^fXH. Tit ii. 9." ^ 

We next appeal to Robinson's Lexicon of tlie 
KeW Testament We there find these words: 
^^ doHio^y ouy 6, a hondmauy slavey $eryanty pr. by 
birth; diff. from auSpaatoSbv^ *one enslaved in 
war/ comp. Xen, An., Iv. 1,.12/*^. Now ii^ as 
Mr. Barnes asserts, the word in question is sa 
often applied to hired servants in the ifew Teai- 
ta^nl^ is "it not passing strange thSt neither 
Schleusner nor Robinson should have discor 
vered any such application of it? So fal*, in- 
deed,: is Dr. Robinson from having made any 
suQh discovery, ihat., he expressly declares that 

the SooXoQ " WAS NBVEE A HIRBD SERVANT ; the 

latter being ealled fuaOtOQ^ /£«^airdc." "Ih a fa- 
mily," continues the same high authority, f^the 
doS^oc was bound' to serve^ a slave^ and was the 
property of his master, fa livitig possjBssion," as 
Aristotle calls him." . 

^The Greek do3^oc,'^ says Dr. Smith, in his 
Dictionary of Antiquities, "like the Latin servt^ 
eorresponda to the usual meaning of our woird 
slave. . . . . Aristotle (Polit. i. 3,) says that a.com- 
plete household is that which consists of slaves and 
freemen, (olxia ^k riAeroc ex iSouXwu xak tX&idepwVy) 
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&])d he defines a slave to be< a living wofking-tod 
and poBdession. f ddiXo^ (/ji^uj^ou Spyopov^ Ethic 
Kicim. viiL 13 ; 6 dduioc xtTj/ia re 9piipt}j[oyy Pdi. i. 
4.) Thos Aristotle himself defines the doSAoc 
to be, not a /^servant of any kind," but a slave; 
and we presume that he understooa H^ ibrce 
of this Greek word at least as well as^ Mr. 
Barnes or Mr. Sumner. And Dr. Bobinson, 
as we have just seen, declares that it never 
means a hired servant 

Indeed all this is so well understood by Greek 
scholars, that Dr. Macknight doed not hesitate 
to render the term douXo^y applied to Onesimus in 
the . Epistle to PhileiQon, by the English word 
$la9e. He has not even added a footnote^ as 
is customary with him when he deems any 
other translation of a word than that given by 
himself at all worthy, of notice. In like man- 
ner^ Moses Stuart just proceeds t6 call Onesimus 
"the slave of Philemon," as if there could be 
no ground for doubt on so plain a point. Such 
4? the testimony of these two gre^t Biblical 
critics, who devoted their lives in great measure 
to tiie study of tiie language, literature, and 
interpreta^on of the Epistles of the Ifew Tefr- 
lament; . 

Kow, it sboiild be observed, ihat not one of 
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the authorities quoted by us- had any motive 
to pervert texts," or "to invent authorities," 
in support of slavery." Neither Donnegan, 
nor Liddell and Scott, nor Stephens, nor Schleus- 
ner, nor Eobinson, nor Smith, nor Macknight, 
nor Stuart, could possibly have had any such 
motive. If they were not all perfectly un- 
biassed witnesses, it is certain they Had no bias 
in fitvor of slavery. It is, indeed, the aboli- 
tionist, and not the slaveholder, who, in this 
case, " has perverted texts ;*' and if he has not 
" invented authorities," it is because his attempts 
to do so have proved abortive. 

Beside the clear and unequivocal import of 
the word applied to Onesimus, it is evident, 
from other considerations, that he was the slave 
of Philemon. To dwell upon all of these 
would, we fear,^)e more tedious than profitable 
to tiie reader. Hence we shall confine our 
attention to a single circufnstance, which will, 
we think, be sufficient for any candid or impar- 
tial inquirer after truth. Among the arguments 
used by St. Paul to induce Philemon to receive 
his fugitive slave kindly, we find this: "For 
perhaps he therefore departed for a season^ that 
thou shouldest receive him forever,** This verse 

is thus paraphrased by Macknight : " To miti- 

• N ir 
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gate thy resentment, consider, that perhap9 also 
for this reason he was separated from thee for a 
little whilej (so 7r/>oc &pav signified, 1 Thess. ii 
17, note 2,) tha't thou mightest have him thy slave 
for life.'' Dr. Macknigjit also adds, in a foot- 
note : "By telling Philemon that he would jaow 
have Onesimus forever, the apostle mtimates-to 
him hia firm persuasion that Onesimus would 
never any more run away from him." Such 
seems to be the plain, obvious import of tlie 
apostle's argument. No one, it is believed, who 
had no set purpose to subserve, or no foregone 
conclusion to support, would view thw argu- 
ment in any other light. Perhaps he was se- 
parated for a while as a slave, that " thou might- 
est have him forever," or for life. How have 
him? -NSurely, one would think, as a slave, or 
in the same capacity from which he was sepa- 
rated for a while. The argument requires this; 
the oppositioii of the words, and the force of 
the passage, imperatively require it. But yet, 
if we may believe Mr. Barnes, the meaning of 
St. Paul is, that perhaps Onesimus was sepa- 
rated for a while ,a« a servant^ that Philemon 
might never receive him again as a servant, but 
forever as a Christian brother! Lest we should 
be suspected of misrepresentatioii, we shall give 
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his own words. "The meaning is,". says he, 
"that it was possible that thi% waa permitted 
in the providence of God, in order that-One- 
simus might be brought tmder the influence 
of the gospel, and be far more serviceable to 
Philemon as a Christian than he could have 
been in his former relation to him." 

In the twelfth* verse of the epistle, St. Paul 
says: "Whom I have sent again,*' or, as Mac- 
knight more , accurately renders the -words, 
"Him I have sent back," (3j; avtitefxipa.) Here 
we see the great apostle actually sending hack a 
fugitive slave to his master. This act of St. 
Paul is not, and cannot be^ denied. The words 
are too plain for denial. Onesimus, ^I have sent, 
hack,'' Surely it cannot be otherwise ihan ft, 
most unpleasant spectacle to abolitionist eyes 
thus to s^e Paul, the aged, — ^perhaps the most 
venerable and glorious hero whosa life is upon 
record, — assume such an attitude toward the 
institution of slavery. Had he dealt with 
slavery as ho always dealt with every thing 
whic]i he regarded as sin; had he assumed 
toward it an attitude of stem and uncompro- 
mising hostility, and had his words been thun- 
derbolts of denunciation, then indeed would he 
have been a hero after the very hearts of the 
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abolitionists. Bnt^ as it is, they have to apoh- 
gize for the great apostle, aoid try, as best they 
may, to deliver him from his very equivocal posi- 
tion ! But if they are true -apostles, and not 
felse, then, we fear, the best apology for his 
conduct is that he had never read the Declara- 
tion of Independence, nor breathed the air of. 
Boston. 

This point, however, we shall not decide. 
We shall ex^inine^ their apologio^, and let tils' 
candid reader decide for himself. St Paul^ it 
is not denied, sent back Onesimus. But,, says 
Mr. Barnes, he did not compel or urge him to 
go. ^ He did not send him back against his 
wUl. Onesimus, no doubt, desired to return, 
and St. Paul was moved to send him by his 
own request Now, in the first place, this 
apology is built on sheer assumption. There 
is not the slightest evidence that Onesimus re- 
quested St. Paul to send him back to his mas- 
ter. "There may have been many reasons," 
says Mr. Barnes, "why Onesimus desired to 
return to Colosse, and no. one can prove that 
he did not express that desire to St. Paul, and 
that his ' sending* him was not in consequence 
of such request" True ; ' even if Onesimus had 
felt no such desire, and had expressed no such 
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desire to St. .Paul, it would have been impossi* 
ble, in tJie veiy nature of things, for any one to 
prove such negatives, unless he had been ex- 
pressly informed on the subject by the writer 
of the ^epistle. But is it not truly wonderful, 
that any one should, without the least particle 
or shadow of evidence, be pleased to imagine a 
series of propositions, and then call upon the 
opposite party to disprove them? Is not such 
proceeding the very stuff that dreams are made 
o£l ^ - 

No doubt thfere miiy have been reasons, why 
Onesimus should desire to^tum to his master, 
There were certainly reasons, and reasons of tre- 
mendous force, too, why he should have desired 
HO such thing. The fact that Philemon, whom 
he had offended by running away, had, accord- 
ing to law, the power of life and death over 
him, is one of the reasons why he should have 
dreadcid to return. Hence, unless required by 
the apostle to return, he may have desired no 
such thing, and no one Qan prove that an ex- 
pression of such desire on his • part was the 
ground of the apostle's action. It is certain, 
that he who aflSrms should prove. 

In the second place, if St. Paul were an abo- 
litionist at heart, he should have avoided the 

17* 
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appearance of so great an evil. He should not, 
for a moment, have permitted himself to stand 
before the world in .the simple and unexplained 
attitude of one who had sent back a fegitive 
slave to ' his master. Ko honest abolitionist 
would permit himself to appear in such a 
light. He would scorn to occupy such a posi- 
tron. Hence, we repeat, if St. Paul were an 
abolitionist at heart, he should have let it be 
known that, in sending Onesimus back, he was 
moved, not originally by the principles of his 
own heart, but by the desire and request of the 
fugitive himself.- By such a course, he would 
have delivered himself from a fjalse position, 
and spared his friends among the abolitibnislB 
the necessity of making awkward apologies for 
his conduct. - 

Thirdly, the positions of Mr. Barnes are not 
merely sheer assumptions ; they are perfectly 
gratuitouB. For it is easy to explain the deter- 
mination of St. Paul to send Onesimus back, 
without having recourse to the supposition that 
Onesimus desired him to do so. Such deter- 
mination was, indeed, the natural and jiecessary 
result of the well-known principles of the great 
apostle, He had repeatedlyj and most emphati- 
OJ^Uy, inculcated the principle, that it is the 
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duty jof slaves to " obey their masters," and to 
" count them worthy of ^11 honor." This duty 
Onesimus had clearly violated in rulining away 
from his master. If St. Paul, then, had not 
taught Onesimui^ a difierent doctrine from that 
which he had taught the churches, he must 
have felt that he had done wrong in abscond- 
ing from Philemon, and desired to r^air the 
wrong by returning to him. " It is," says Mr. 
Bariies, "by no means necessary to suppose 
that Paul felt that Onesimus was under obliges- 
tion to "return." But we must suppose this, 
unless we suppose that Paul felt that Onesimus 
was under no obligation to obey the precepts 
Which he himself had delivered for the guid- 
ance and direction of all Christian servants. 

We shall now briefly notice a few other of 
Mr. Barnes' arguments, and then dismiss this 
branch of the subject. "If St. Paul sent back 
Onesimus," says he, "this was, doubtkss, at 
his own request^ for there is not the slightest 
evidence that he compelled him, or even urged 
him, to go." We might just as well conclude 
that St. Paul first required Onesimus to return, 
because there is not the slightest evidence that 
Onesimus made any such request. 

"Paul," says Mr. Barnes, "had no power to 
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Bend Onesimus back to his master unless he chose 
to go." This is very true. Bnt still Onesimus 
miay have chosen to go, just because St Paul, 
his greatest bene&ctor and |riend, had told him 
it was his duty to do so. He may have chosen 
to. go, just because. the apostle had told him it 
is the duty of servants not to run .away from 
their masters, but to obey tiiem, and count 
them worthy of all honor. It is also true, that 
"there b not the slightest evidence that he 
compelled him, or even urged him, to go." It 
is, on the other hand, equally true, that there 
is not the slightest evidence, that any thing 
more than a bare expression of the apostle's 
opinion, or a reiteration of his well-known 
sentiments, was necessary to induce him to 
return. 

• " The language is just as would have been 
used," says our author,, "on the supposition, 
either that he requested him to go and bear a 
letter to Colosse, or that Onesimus desired to 
go, and that Paul sent him agreeably to his re- 
quest. Compare Phil. ii. 25 : * Yet I suppose it 
necessary to Bend Epaphroditus, my brother, and 
companion in labor,* &c.; Col. iv. 7, 8: *A]1 
my estate shall Tychicu& declare unto you, 
who is-^a beloved brother, and a faithful mi- 
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Bister and fellow-servant in the Lord: whom I 
have $mt unto you for the same purpose, that 
he might know your estate.* But Epaphro- 
ditus and Tychiciis were not sent against their 
own will, — -nor. is there any more reason to 
think that Onesimus was." Now there is not 
the ,least evidence, that either Epaphroditus or 
Tychicus reqi^sted the apostle to send them as 
he did; and, so far as appears from his state^ 
ments, the whole thing originated with him- 
self. It is simply said that he sent them. It 
is true, they were "not s^nt against their own 
will," for they were ready and willing to obey 
his direptions. "We have good reason, as we 
have seen, to believe that precisely the same 
thing was true in regard to the sending of 
Onesimus, ^ 

But there is another case of sending which 
Mr. Barnes has overlooked. It is recorded in 
the same chf^ter of the same epistle which 
speaks of the sending of Epaphroditus. We. 
shall adduce it, for it is a case directly in point. 
" But ye know the proof of him, {i, e. of Timo- 
thy,) that, as a son with the father, he hath 
served with me in the gospel. Him, therefore, 
I hope'^lo send presently, so soon as I phall see 
how it will go with me." Now, here ttie apostle 
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proposes to send Timothy, iK)t so soon as Timo- 
thy should request to be sent, but so aoon as 
he should see how it would go with himself as a 
prisoner at Rome. "As a i§Jon with the father/* 
eo Timothy, after his conversion, served with 
the great apostle, and, not against his own will, 
but most cheerfully, obeyed his directions. And 
in precisely the same ineffably endearing re- 
lation did Onesimus stand to the apostle. As 
a recent couvert, — as a sincere and humble 
Christian, — ^he naturally looked to his great in- 
spired . teacher for advice, and was, no doubt, 
with more than filial affection, ready to obey. 

Hence, w-e insist that Paul was responsible 
for the return of Onesimus to his master. He 
might have prevented his return, had he so -de- 
sired ; for he tells us so himself, (ver. 13.) But 
he- chose to send him 1back. And why? Be- 
cause. Onesimus requested? The apostle says 
not so. " I would have retained him with me,** 
says he to Philemon, "that. in thy stead he 
might have ministered unto me in the bonds 
of the gospel. But hfithout thy mind would 
I DO NOTHING." .Nay, whatever may have been 
his own degires, or .those of Onesimus, he 
would do nothing without the mind of 'Phile- 
mon. Such is the reason which the apostle 
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agsignB for his own conduct, for his own deter- 
minatiA not .to retain the fugitive slave. 

"What the apostle wrote to Philemon on 
this occasion is," says Dr. Macknight, " highly 
worthy of notice ; namely, that although he had 
great need of an affectionate, honest servant to 
mihister to him in his bonds, «uch ^ Onesimus 
was, who had expressed a great inclination to 
stay with him; and although, if Onesimus had 
regained with him, he would only have dis- 
charged the duty which Philemon himself owed 
to his spiritual father, yet the apostle would by 
no means detain Onesimus without Philemon's 
leave, because it belonged to him to dispose of' 
his own slave in the way he thought proper. 
Such was' the apostle '« regard to justice, and to 
the rights of mankind r • 

According to Mr. Barnes, however, the apos- 
tle was governed in this transaction, not by a 
regard to principle or the rights of mankind, 
but by a regaM for the feelings of the master ! 
Just listen, for ope moment, to his marvellous 
discourse:' "It is probable," says he, "that if 
Onesimus had proposed to return, it would have 
been easy for Paul to have retained him with 
him. H^' might have represented his own want 
of a friend. H« might have appealed to his 
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gratitude on account of his eflbrts for his coa- 
version. He might have shown him that he 
was uiider no moral obligation to go back. He 
might have refused to give him this letter, and 
might have so represented to him the dangers 
of the way, and the probability of a harsh re- 
ception, .^ effectually to havT dissuaded him 
from such a purpose. But, in that case, it is 
clear thkt this might have caused hard feeling 
in the bosom of Philemon, and rather than do 
that,'^he preferred to let him return to his master, 
and to plead for him that he might have a kind 
reception. It is, therefore, by no means neces- 
sary to suppose that Paul felt that Ohesimus 
was under obligation to return, or that he was 
disposed to compel him, or that Onesimus was 
not inclined to return voluntarily; but all the 
circumstances of the case are met by the sup- 
position that, if Paul had retained him, Phile- 
mon might conceive that he had injured 
hitn.*^ 

Alas! that so much truth should have been 
suppressed ; and that,^ too, by the most glorious 
champion of truth the world has ever seen. 
He teUs not his '^ son Onesimus" that he is 
under no moral obligation to return to his 
ma^tfer. On the contrary, he leaves him igno- 
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rant of Ms riglifa— of his inherent, sacred, and 
eternal rights. He sees him "blindly put off 
"the hero," and put on "the brute" again. 
And why ? Because, forsooth, if he - should 
only speak, he viight cause hard feeling in the 
bosom of his master! Should he retain Onesi- 
mus, his son^ he would not injure Philemon at 
all. But then Philemon ^^rmght eoTweive*' that 
he had injured him. Ah! when will abolitionist 
^ain suppress such- mighty^ truth, lest he dis- 
turb some fancieji right^ or absurd feeling 
ruffle? When the volcano of his min4 sup- 
press and keep its furious fires in, lest he con- 
sume some petty despot's de^icable sway; or 
else, at least, touch his .tender sensibilities 
with momentaiy pain? ^^Fiat justUiOy ruai 
ecehim^' is a favorite masim with other aboli- 
tipnists. But St. Paul, it seems, could not as- 
sume quite mo lofty a tone. He could not say, 
"Let justice be done, though the heaveixs 
should fall." He could not even say, " Let 

justice be done," though the feelings of Phile- 

« 

mon should be hurt. 

It is evident, we think, that St. Paul needs 
to be defended against Mr. Barnes' defences 
of him, and vindicated against his apologies. 
If, indeed, he were so pitifal a pleader of " the 

18 
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innocent cause" as Mr. Barnes would have us 
to believe he is, theA, we ask if those aboli- 
tionists are ixot in the right who despise both 
the apostle and his doctrine? No other abo- 
litionist, it is certain, will ever imitate his ex- 
ample, as that example is represented by Mr. 
Barnes. No other abolitionist will ever sup- 
press the great truths—^ he conceives them to 
be — ^with which his soul is on fire, land which, 
in his view, Ue at the foundation of human hap- 
piness, lest he should ^^ cause hard feelings'^' in 
the bosom of a slaveholder. 

It may h& said, perhaps, that the remarks arid 
apology of Mt. Barnes do not proceed on the 
efupposition that Onesimus was a slave. If so, 
the ansvrer is at hand. Wot surely Mr. Barnes 
cannot think it would have been dishonorable 
in the apostle to advise, or even to urge, ^*a 
hired Servant," or "an apprentice^" to return 
and fulfil his contract. It is evident that, 
although Mr. Barnes would have the reader to 
believe thaf Onesimus was' merely a hired ser- 
vant or an apprentice, he soon forgets his 
^own interpretation, and proceeds to reason 
just as if he himself regarded him as a slave. 
This, if possible, ^\l soon appear still moro 
evident. , . - 
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. The apostle did not, accordiog to Mr. Barnes, 
wholly- conceal his abolition sentiments. He 
made them known to Philemon. Tes, we are 
gravely told, the letter which On^simus carried 
in his. pocket, as he wended his way back from 
Bome to Colosse, was and is an emancipation 
docnment ! This great discovery is, we believe, 
due to the abolitionists of the present day. It 
was j&rst made by Mr. Barnes, or Dr. ChaniliHg, 
or some other leamfed emancipationiBt, and after 
them by Mr. Sumnp. Indeed, the discovery 
that it appears from the face of the epistle itself 
that it is an emancipation document, is the se- 
cond of tiie twQ "conclusive things" which, in 
Mr. Sumner's opinion, constitute "an all-suffi- 
cient response" to anti-aboUtionists. 

Now supposing St. Paul to have been an abo- 
litionist, such a disclosure of his views would, 
we admit, affi^rd some little relief to our minds. 
For it would show that, although he did not 
provoke opposition by proclaiming the truth 
to the churches and to the world, he eould at 
least run the risk of hurting the feelings of a 
slaveholder. But let us look into this great 
discovery, and see if the apogtle has, in reality, 
whispered any such words of emancipation in 
the ear of Philemon. 
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In his note to the sixteenth verse of th^ 
epistle^ Mr. Barnes says : ^' Not now aa a servant 
The adverb rendered *not now/ {olfxirty) means 
no mpre^ no further^ no longer.*^ So let it be. 
We dpubt not that such is its meaning. .Hence^ 
we need not examine Mr. Barnes' nmnerous 
authorities, to show that such is the force of 
the adverb in question. He has, we admit, 
most abundantly established his point that obxiu 
means no longer. But then this is a point which 
no anti-abolitionist has the least occasion to 
deny. We find precisely the same rendition 
in Macknight, and we are perfectly willing to 
abide by his translation. If Mr. Barnes had 
Spared himself the trouble of producing these 
authorities, and adduced only one to show that 
dovXoQ means a hired servant^ or ' an appr^finticey 
his labor would have been bestowed where it 
is needed. 

As the passage' stands, then, -St. Paul exhorts 
Philemon, to receive Onesimus, " no. longer as 
a servant." . Now this, we admit, is perfectly 
correct as far as it goes. ^' It {i.e. this adverb) 
Implies," says Mr. Barnes, " that he had beeit 
in this condition, but was not to be now.** He* 
was no longer to be a servant! Over this view 
of the passage, Mr. Sumner goep into quite a 
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paroxysiq, of triumphant joy. " Secondly," says 
he, "in charging Onesinxns withHhis epistle to 
Philemon, the .apostle announces him as ' not 
now a servant, but above a Servant, — a brother 
beloved V and he enjoins upon his correspond- . 
^nt the • hospitality due only to a freeman,' say- 
ing expressly, ^K thou count me, therefore, as 
a partner, receive him as myself;', ay, sir, not as 
slave, not eyen as servant, but as a brother 
beloved, even as the apostle himself." Thus 
with apostolic pen wrote Paul to his disciple 
Philemon. Beyond all doubt, in these wotds 
<>f gentleness, benediction^ and bmancipatioi^,* 
dropping with celestial; soul-awakening power, 
there can be no justification for a conspiracy, 
which, beginning with the treachery of Iscariot, 
and the temptation of pieces of silrer, seeks 
by fraud, brutality, and violence, through offi- 
cers of ther law armed to tiie teeth like pirates, 
and amid soldiers who ; degrade their uniform, 
to hurl a fellow-man back into the lash-resound- 
ing den of American slavery; and if any one 
can thus pervert this beneficent example, allow 
me to say that he gives too much occasion to 
doubt his intelligence or his sincerity." 



* The emphasii is ours. 
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Now in regard 1;o thd epirit of this passage 
we have at present nothing to say. THe sudden 
transition from the apostle's ^' words of blessing 
and benediction," to Mr. Sumner's words of 
railing and vituperation, we shaU pasT by un- 
noticed. Upon these the reader may niake his 
own comments. It is our object dimply to 
comment on the words of 4^e great apostle. 
And, in the first place, we venture to suggest 
that there are severar very serious difficulties 
in the way of Mr. Barnes' and Mr. Sumner's 
interpretation of the passage in question. 

Let tis, for the «ake of argument, concede 
to these gentlemen that Onesimus was merely 
the hired servant, or apprentice, of Philemon* 
What then follows ? If they are not in error, 
it clearly and unequivocally follows that St. 
Paul's *^ words of emancipation" were intended, 
not for slaves merely, but for hired servants 
and apprentices ! For servants of any and 
every description! ' Mr. Sumner expressly tells 
us that he was to return, " not as a slave, not 
even ct% a servant^ but as a brother beloved." 
Now such a scheme of' emandpatidn would, it 
seems to us, suit the people of Boston as little 
as it would those 6f Richmond. It Would 
abolish every kind of ^^ servitude, whether vo- 
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Inntary or involuntaiy/' and release all hired 
servants, as well as apprentices^ from the obli- 
"^tion of their contracts. Such is one of the 
difficulties in their way. It may not detract 
from the ** sincerity," it certainly reflects no 
credit on the "intelligence," of Mr. Sumner, 
to be guilty of such an Oversight. 

There is another very grave difficulty in the 
way of these gentlemen. St. Paul writes that 
the servant On^simus, who had been unprofit- 
able to Philemon in times past, would now be 
profitable to him. But how profitable? As a 
servant ? No ! he was no longer to serve him 
at alh His "emancipation;" was- announced] 
He was to be received, not as a slave, not even 
as a servant, but only as a brother beloved! 
Philemon was, mdeed, to extend to him the hos- 
pitalities due to a freeman, even such as w^re 
due to the apostle himself? Now, for aught 
we know, it may have been veiy agreeable to 
the feelings of Philemon, to have his former 
servant thus unceremoniously "emancipated," 
and quartered upon him as "a gentleman of 
elegant leisure V* but how this could have been 
so profitable to him is more than we can con- 
ceive. - , ^ 
It must be admitted, we think, that in a worldly 
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point of view, all the profits would have been 
on the side of Onesimus. "But," says Mr. 
Barnes, "he would now be more profitable ds 
a Christian broiher." -^It is tru6, Onesimus had 
not been very profitable as a Chriptian brother 
before he ran away^ for he had not been a 
Christian brother at all. But if he were sent 
back by the apostle, because he would be pro« 
fitable merely as a Christian brotlief, we cannot 
see why any other Christian brother would not 
have answered the purpose just as well as One* 
fiimus. If such, indeed, were the apostle's 
object, he might .have conferred a still greater 
benefit upon Philemon by sending several 
Christian brethren to live with him^ and to 
feast upon his good things. - ^ 

Thirdly, the supposition that St. Paul thus 
announced the emancipation of Ohesimus, is 
as inconsistent with ^the whole scope and design 
of the pas^ge, as it is with the character of 
the apostle. If he would do nothing with6ut 
the consent of Philemon, not even retain his 
servant to minister to himself while in prison, 
much less would he declare him emancipated, 
and introduce him to his former master as a 
freeman. We submit to the candid reader, we 
submit to every one who has the least percep- 
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tion of the character and spirit of the apostle, 
if such an interpretation of his words be not 
simply rldiculotts. 

It is certain th&t such an interpretation is 
peculiar to abolitionists.^ ^^Men," says Mr. 
Sumner, ^^ are prone to find in uncertain, dis- 
connected texts, a confirmation of their own 
personal prejudices or prepossession^. And 
I," — he continues, "who am no divine, but 
only a ^Bimple laymau-^make bold to say, that 
whosoever finds in the gospel "any sanction of 
slaveiy, finds there merely a reflection of him- 
self.'* He must have been a veiy simple lay- 
man indeed, if he did not piarceive how very 
easily his words might have been retorted. "We 
venture to affirm that no one, accept an abo- 
litionist, Nhas ever fouiid the slightest tincture 
of abolitionism in the writings of the great 
apostie to the Gentiles. 

The plain truth is, that Philemon is exhorted 
to receive Onesimus " no longer as a slave only, 
but above a slave,-i^a brother beloved." Siich 
is the tran^tion of Madmight, and sueh, too, 
is tiie* concurrent voice of eveiy commentator 
to whom we have access. Pool, Clarke, Scott, 
ipenson, Doddridge — ^all unite in the interpreta- 
tion that Onesimus was, in the heaven-inspired 
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and 80ul-6ubduing words of. the loving apostle, 
commended to his master, not as a slave merely^ 
buf also as a Christian brother. The great 
fitct— the "words of emancipation," which Mr. 
Sumner sees so clearly on "the. face of the 
epistle," — ^they cannot see at klL Neither sign 
nor shadow of any such thing -can they per- 
ceive. It is a sheer reflection of the abolitionist 
himselfl Thus, the Old Testament is not only 
merged in the New, but the New itself is merged 
in Mr. Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts. 

"We shall notice one passage more of Scrip- 
ture. The seventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Corinthians begins thus: " Now. concerning 
the things whereof ye wrote- unto me;" and 
it proceeds to notice, among other things, the 
relation of master and slave. This passage was 
designed to correct the disorders iunong the 
Christian slaves at Corinth, who, agreeably to 
the doctrine- of the false teacher, claimed their 
liberty J on pretence that, as brethren in Christ,, 
they were, m an eqitality with their Christian 
masters,'' Here, then, St. Paul met abolitionism 
fifcce to face. And how did he proceed ? Did 
he favor the false teacher? Did he recognise « 
the claim of tiie discontented Christian slaves? 
DJd he even once hint that they were entitled ■ 
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to their frecKlom, on the ground that aU men 
are equal, or on wiy other ground whatever? 
His. own words will furpish the best answer 
to these questions. 

"Let every man/* says he, "abide in the 
same calling wherein he was called. Art thou 
called, being a servant? care n^t for it.*' Thus, 
were Christian slaves exhorted to continue in 
that condition of life in which, they were when 
converted to Christianity. This wiU not be 
denied. It is too plain for controversy. It is 
even admitted by m Bam68 himself. In the 
devout contemplation of this passage Chry- 
Bostom excliHms : "Hast thou been cdled, being 
a slave? Care not for it. Continue to be a 
slave^ Hast, thou been called, being in xmcir- 
c«mcision ? Bemain uncircumcised. Being cir- 
cumcised, didst thou become a believer ? Con*- 
tinue circumcised. For these are no hindrances 
to piety. Thou art called, being a slave; an- 
other^ with an Unbelieving wife.; another, being 
circumx^ised. Astonishing ! Where iae he put 
slaveiy ? As circumcision profits not, and xin- 
circumieision does no harm, so neither, doth 
slaveiy nor yet liberty.*' 

"The great argument*' against slavery is, 
according to Dr. Channing' and other aboli- 
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tionists drawn fix)m the immortality of the sonL 
"Into every hnman being," sayb he, "God 
has breathed fui immortal spirit, more precions 
than the whole outward creation. ' No earthly 
nor celestial langoage can exaggerate the worth 
of a hom^ being." The powers of this im- 
mortal spirit, he conclades, "reduce to insig- 
nificance all outward distinctions." Yea, ac- 
cording to St. Paul himself they reduce to utter 
inBigniflcance aU oatwa^ distinctions, and espe- 
cially the distinction between Uberty and slaveiy. 
"Art thou called," says he, "being a slave? 
care not for it." Art thou, indeed, the Lord's 
freeman, and 08 Btich destined to reign on a 
throne of glory forever? Oh, then, care not 
for the paltry distinctions of the passing world ! 

Now, whom shftU the Christian teacher take for 
his model? — St Paul, or Dr. Channing? Shall 
be seek to make men contented with the coi;i- 
dition in which QoA has placed them, or shall 
he stir up discontent, and inflame the recess 
passions of men? Shall he himself like the 
great apostie, be content to preach the doctrines 
of eternal life to a perishing worlds or shall he 
make politics his calling, and inveigh agwist 
the domestic relations of society? Shall he ex- 
hort men not to continue in the condition of 
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life in wMpl^ God has placed them, btit to take 
his providence out of^ his hands, /and, in dir^dt 
dppositiofl to hU wordy assert tbeir rights ? ^ 
ono Avpr^^ -shall he preach the gospel of Christ 
and his apostles, or shall he {^each the gospel 
of the abolitionist ? - 

^Art thou called, being- a servant? care not 
for jt j but if Ihou mayest be made free, oise iC 
rather." The Greek rUtfs^ thus.* AW tl xai 
divcurat iXeuOepo^ yeviaOaij /iakkou ^p^aouy — ^lite^ 
rally, *^ but even if thou c^-nst become free, 
rather make tlse of." Make use of what'? 
The Greek verb is left without a case. How, 
then^ shall this be supplied? .To what does 
the ambiguous e^ of our translaiiqfi refer? 
" One arid all of the native' Gteek comnien- 
tatord in the early ages," ^says Stuart, "and 

* 

many esipositors in modern times, say that the 
word to be supplied is doohitf^ i. e. %laverjf, 
bondage^ The reason wtiich they give - for it 
is, that this is tl^e ' only construction which 
can i^upporl the proposition the apostle is labor- 
ing to establish, viz. : ^ Let every man abide in 
etatu quo.' Even De Wette, (who, fop his high 
liberty notions, was banished from Germany,} 
in hip commentary On this -^ passage, 4eems 
plainly to accede to the force of this reason^ 

19 
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ing; aad with him many others have agreed. 
No man can look at the simple continuity of 
logic in the paasage without feeling that there 
is force in the ^peal." Yet the fact should 

4 

not be coucealedy that Stuart himself is ^^not 
satisfied with this exeg€!3is of the passage;" 
which, acccording to his own statement, was 
the. universal . inteipretation from "the early 
ages" down to ^the sixteentl^ century. This 
change, ^^ays he,. " se^ns to ^ have been the 
spontaneous prompting of the spirit of 
liberty, /that beat higb*' hi thfe bosom of ii» 
author. 

Now have we not some reason tp distrust an 
interpretation which comes not. exactly .from 
Heaven, but from a spirit,beating,high in the 
human bre^t? 2%a* is -certainly not an un- 
erring spirit "We have . already seen what it 
can do with tiae Scriptures^ But whether it 
has erred in this instancy, or not, it is certain 
that it, should never be permitted to beat so 
vejy high in any human breast as to annul the 
teachings of the apostle, or to make him contra- 
dict himself. This has been too often done. 
We too frequently hear those who udmit. that 
St Paul exhorts "slaves. to continue in slavery^** 
Btili. contend, that "if they may be^made free," 
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they should laoyeilieaTen and earth to attain so 
desirable an object, - They ^* should continue in 
that state," aAid yet exert all their power to es- 
cape therefrom! . . - - 

Conybeare and -Howson, who are acknow- 
ledged to be among the best i^on^mentators 
on the Epistles of St. Paul^ have restored " tibe 
continuity of his logic." They translate his 
words thus: ^Nay, though thou have power to 
gain thy freedom, seek- rather to remain con- 
tent/* This trai^idWion certainly possesses the 

ft 

advantage that it makes the doctrine of St. 
Paul perfectly consistent with itself. 

But let us ^return to the pmnt in regard to 
which there is no oontroversy* It is on all sides 
agreed, that St. .Paul no leas than three times 
exhorts -every man to continue in-the condition 
iif which "Providence has placed him. "And 
this rule," says ^ he, ." ordain I m all • the 
churches." Yet-r- would any man 'believe it 
possible? — the very quintessence of abolition- 
ism itself has been exteicted from this pas- 
gage of his^ writingB ! Let us consider.for a mo- 
riient the wonderful alchemy by which this has 
been eflfected. . - 

Wo find in this passage the words : *>'Be not 
ye th;e servants of men." These words are 
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taken from the connectioiviii which t^ey stand, 
dissevered jfrom the words which precede and 
follow them, and. then made to teach that 
slaves should not submit to the authority of their 
masters, should not continue in their pi'esent 
eondition. It is certain that no one but an 
abolitionist, who has lost all respect for revela- 
tion except when it happens to s(}uare with hia 
own notions, could thus make the apostle so 
directly ^d so flatly contradict himself and 
all lus i^tching. Different iiiterpretatipns bave 
been given to the words just quoted; but until 
abolitionism set its cloven: foot upon -the Bible, 
such violence bad not been done to its sacred 
pages. 

Gohybeare and flowson suppose ihat the 
words in question are intended to caution the 
Corinthians against <* their servile adherence to 
party leaders.*' ^Bloomfield, in like manner, 
says: "The best commentators . are agreed," 
that they are " to be taken figuratively, in the 
sense, * do not be blindly followers of men, con- 
forming to their, opinions,' ftc."*^ It is certain 
that Rose.nmuUer, Grotius, and we know not 
^low i4any more, have all concurred iti thii^ 
interpretation. But be the meaning what -it 
may, it {e Twt an exhortation to- slaves to burst 
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their bonds in aimder, unless the fipostle^ has, 
in one and the ^ame breath, taught diametri- 
cally opposite doctrines. ... 

' . T^t, in direct' ej^osition to the plain words 
fi£ the fipostte, and to the concurreiit voice of 
commentators and critics^ i^ h^ made to teach 
that fiiaves should throw off the authority of 
their masters! Lest such a thing should be 
deemed impessibie, we quote the words Of the 
author by whom thifr outrage has rbeen perpe- 
trated. ^'The comn^nd of the 23d yerse," 
says he, " ^be iiot ye the servants of men,' is 
equally plaiu. There -are no ,such commands 
uttered in regard to the- relations of husband 
and wife, parent and . child, as are here giveu in 
regard/to slavery. -Niol one %»ihu% urged to dit* 
Molve the mcdrriage rektUon. No such commands 
are given io relieve children from obedience to 
their parents,'^ &c.* ,Nor is any such command, 
We repeat) giveu: to Telieve slaves from obedi- 
eHce to their masters, or to dissolve the relation 
between them. 

If such violence to S^ptuire had been done 
by an obscure scribbler, ot by an infidel quot>- 
ing the word of God merely for a purpose, it 
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would, not have been matter of Buoh profomxd 
astonishment - Bat is . it not unspeakably 
shocking that a Christian man/ nay, that a 
Christian minister and doctor of divinity, 
should thus set at naught the clearest, the 
most unequivocal, and the most ^universally 
received teachings of the godpel? If he had 
merely accused the Christian men of the South, 
as he has so often done in his two stupid ye- 
lumes on slavery, of the crimen of "swindling;" 
of "th^ft," of "robbing," and of "mansteal^ 
ing," we could have borne with him well; «nd, 
as we have hitherto 4one, continued to .pass 
by his labors with silent contempt But we 
have deemed it important to show in what 
manlier, and to what extent, thd spirit (rf abo- 
litionism c^n wrest the pure word of Qtod to 
its antichristian ptirpose. ; 

We shali conclude the argument from Scrip- 
tiire with the following just and impressive 
testimony of the Princeton Review : " The mass 
of the pious and thinking people in this, count- 
try are neither abolitionists nor the advocates 
<)f slavery. They sttmd where they ever have 
stWd — on the^broad Scriptural foundation j main- 
taining the obligatipn of all men, in their several 
places and relations, io act oh the law of love. 
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attd to promote the spiritud and temporal welfere 
of others by every means in tjieir power. They 
stand aloof £rom the abolitionists for various 
reasons* Jn the first place, they disapprove of 
ti^eir . principles. The leading characteristic 
doctrine of this sect is that slav.eholding. is in 
all cases a sin, and should, therefore, un4er all 
circumstances, be immediately a^andon^d. As 
nothing can lae^ plainer thav> tTuxt slaveholders were 
admitted td the Christian church by the. inepired 
apostles; the advocates cf this doctrine are brought 
into direct collision with the Scriptures. This 
leads to one of the ;inost dangerous evils connected 
wUh the whole system^ viz. j n disregard of the 
authority of the word of (}ody a setting up -a dif- 
fererU.and higher standard qf truth and duty ^ and 
a proud and confident wresting of Scripture to 
suit their own purposes. -Ths bistort of intsr- 

PRBXAXION furnishes NO EXAMPLES OF MORE 
WILFUi AND VIOLENT PERVERSIONS OF THE SA- 
CRED TEXT TH4N ARE TO BE FOUND IN THE WRXT- 
INGS OF THE ABOWTIONISTS. THEY SEEM TO 'CON- 
SIDER THEMSELVES ABOVE THE SCRIPTUR-ES ; AND 
WHEN THEY PUT TQEMgEH^ES ABOVE THE LAW OF 
GOD^ IT IS- NOT WONDERFUL THAT THEY SHOULD 

disri;gard the laws ot mun. Significant ma- 
nifestations of the Jesuit of thig disposition to 
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consider their own light a snrer guide than 
the word of God, are visible in the anarchical 
opinions about Jiuman gOTemments, . civil and 
ecclesiastical, and on the rights of women, 
which have found appropriate ddvoeates in thi9 
abolition publications. Lei these principled be 
carried out, and there is an end io sil 'social 
subordination,, to all security for life and pro- 
perty, to aU guarantee for public or domestic 
virtue- If our women ajre t6 be epiancipated 
from subjection to the law which God has im-* 
posed upon them, if they are to quit the retire- 
ment o£ domestic life, where they preside in 
stillness over the character and destiny of^^o- 
ciety; if ihey are to come forth in the liberty' 
of men, to be on? agents, our public lecturers, 
our committee-men, our rulei:s; if, in studied, 
insult tb the authority of Godj we are to re- 
nounce in the marriage contract all <3laim to 
obedience, we shall soon have a country over 
which the genius of M^ry "Wolstondcraft would 
delist to pi-eside, but from which all order 
and all virtue would speedily 1>e ' banished. 
TheriB is no form of human excellence before 
which we bow with profouader deference than 
that which appears in- a. delicate^ woman, 
adorned with the' inward graices and dfevoted 
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to the peculiar duties of her sex ; and there is 
^o deformity of human character from which 
we turn vu^h deeper loathing than from a wo- 
man forgetful of her nature, tod clamorous 
for the vocation and rights of men. It would' 
not he feir to object to the abolitionists the 
disgusting and disorganizing opinions of even 
some of their leading advocates and publica- 
tions, did they not continue to patronize those 
publications,' and were not these opinions the 
legitimate consequeilces of their own principles. 
Their women ^ but apply their own method 
of dealing with ScHpture to anotl;i§r case. 
This no inconsiderable portion of tiie party 
have candor enough to acknowledge, and are 
therefore prepajred- to abide the result.*^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB ARQUMBNT FROM THB PUBLIC GOOD. 

' Wb have not shunned the abatwuitions of the 
abolitionist. We have, on the contrary, ex- 
amined all his arganients, eVen the most ab- 
stract, and endeavored to show that they either, 
rest on Mae assumptions, or consist in false -de- 
ductions. While engaged in this analysis of 
his errors, we have more than once had occasion 
to remind him that the great practical problem 
of slavery is to be determined, if determined at 
all, not by an appeal to abstractions, but simply 
by a consideration of the public good. It is 
under this point of view, or wilir reference to 
the highest good of the governed, that we now 
proceed to consider the institution of slavery* 

The way is open and clear for this view of 
the subject For we have seen, we trust, that 
slavery is condemned neither by any principle 
of natural justice, nor by any prec^t of divine 
revelation. On the other hand, if we mistake 
not, it has been most clearly shown that the 
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doctrines and practices of the abolitionist stire 
at wa^ with the npiost explicit words of God, as 
well as with the most unquestionable principles 
*c^ political ethics. Hence, without ihe letot 
disreq)ect to the etemid principles of right, we 
may now proceed to subject his doctrines- to 
the only remaining test of political truth, name- 
ly, to tiie test of . expervsnce. Having examined 
the internal qualities of the tree and found them 
bad, we may now proceed to inquire if "its 
fruits" be not poi9onT And if the sober lessons 
of history, if the infidlible records of experience, 
be found in perfect harmony with the conclu- 
sions of reason and of revelation, then shall 
we not be triply justified in pronouncing abo- 
litionism a. social and amoral curse ? 

§ L The Question. 

Here, at the, outset, We may throw aside a 
mass of useless verbiage, with which our in- 
quiry is usually encumbered. "We are eternally 
told that Kentucky has fallen behind Ohio, and 
Virginia ^ behind Pennsylvania, , because their 
energies have been crippled,, and. their pros- 
perity over-clouded, by the institution of 
slavery. Now, it is ofna importance to. qui* 
argument that we should either deny the fiict. 
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or the explanation which is given of it by abo- 
litionists; If the questiofit were, whether slavery 
dioold be introduced among ns, or into any 
non-slaveholding State, then snch facts and ex^ 
planatious would be worthy of our notice. 
Then such an appeal to experience would be 
relevant to the point in dispute. But such is 
not the question* We are not called upon to 
decide whether slavery shall be established in 
our midst or hot. . This question has been de- 
cided fcff us. Slavery — ^as eveiybody knows^- 
was forced upon the colonies by the ^ibitrary 
and despotic rule of Great Britain,, and that, too, 
aipailnst the earnest remonstnmces of our ances- 
tors. The thing has been done. The past is 
beyond our control. It is fixed and unaltemble. 
The only inquiry which remains for ub now is, 
whether the slavery which was thus forced upon ' 
our ancestors shall be continued, or whether it 
sh£^ be abolished? The question is not what 
Virginia, or Kentu(3£y, or any other slave State, 
might hs^^ been, but what they would be in 
case- elaveiy were abolished. If abolitionists 
Would gpeak to the pcnnt, then let them show 
ns some conntiy in whicb sUveiy has been abo- 
lished, and w7will abide byL experiment. 
Fortunately for us, we need not look fiur for 
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Kich an experiment ;-^an experiment whicK haa 
been made, not upon mere ckattels or brutes, 
but upon the social and moral well-being of 
more than a milKoii of buman beings. We 
refer, of course, to the - emancipation of the 
slaves in the British Colonies. This work, .as 
every one knows, was the great vaunted achieve- 
ment of British abolitionists. Here, then, we 
may see their philosophy — ^if philosophy it may 
be called — " teaching by ^example." Here we 
may see and taste tiie fruits of abolitionism, ere 
we conclude to grow them upon our own soil. . 

§ n. Emcmeipation in tjie British Cohrues. 

It is scarcely in the power of human lan- 
guage to describe the enthusiastic delight with 
which the abolitionists, both in England and 
in America, were inspired by the spectacle of 
West India Emancipation. We might, easily 
adduce a huiidred illustrations of the almost 
frantic joy with which it intoxicated^ tbeir 
brains. We shall, however, for the sake of 
brevity, confine' our attention to a single exam- 
pie, — ^wMcix wiU, at' th^. same time, serve to 
show, not 6nly how wild the >rf5olitioni8t him- 
self was, but also how indignant he became 
that others were not equally disposed to part 

20 
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with their sober^ s6nBes. " The prevalent state 
of- feeling," said Dr. Qhanning in 1^40, "in the 
free States in regard to slavery is indifference — 
an indifference strengthened by the notion of 
great difficulties attending the subject The fact 
is painfiil, but the truth should be spoken. TKe 
nuEyority of the people, even yet^ care little, 
about the matter. A painful proof, of this in- 
sensibiUty waa famished about a year and a 
half ago, when the English "West Indies were 
emancipated. An event surpassing this in 
moral grandeur is not recorded in history. In 
<me day, probably seven hundred thousand of 
human beings were rescued from bondage to 
full, unqualified freedom. The consciousness 
of wrongs, in so many breasts, was exchanged 
into rapturous, gratefiil joy. What shouts of 
thanksgiving broke forth from those liberated 
crowds! What new sanctitijr and strength were 
added to the . domestic ti^ls ! What new hopes 
opened on future generations ! The crowning 
glory of this day was the fact that the work of 
emancipation was wholly due to the ^principles, 
of Christianity. The West Indies were freed,, 
not by force, or human^ policy, but by the reve- 
rence of a great people for justice and human- 
ity. Th^ niieai who began and carried on . this 
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cause were Christian 'philanthropists ; and they 
prevailed by spreading their own spirit throtigh 
a nation. In this respect, the ^mancipation of 
the West Indies was a grander work than the 
pedemption ' of . "the Israelites from Tbondage. 
This Was accomplished by force, hy outward 
piiracles, by the violence of the elements. That 
was achieved by love, by moral power, by God, 
working, not in Ihe stormy seas,, but in the 
depths of the human heart. *Atid how was this 
day of emancipation— one of the most blessed 
days that ever dawned upon the earth-^received 
in this country? While in distant Efigland a 
thrill of gratitude and joy pervaded thousands 
and millions, we, the neighbors of the "West In- 
dies, and who boast of our. love of liberty, saw 
the sun of that day rise and set with hardly a 
thought of the scenes on which it was pouring 
its joyful light. The greater part of our news- 
papers did not refer to the event. The great 
majority of the people had forgotten it. Such 
was the testimony we gave to our concern for 
the poor slave; and is it from discussions of 
slavery among such a people that the country is 
to be overturned ?' * 

Suph were the glowing expectations of the 
abolitionists. * It now remains to be seen whe- 
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ther they wjere trae prophets^ or merely " blind 
leaders of the blind♦'^ Be that as it may, for the 
present we cannot agree with, Dr, Channing, 
that the good people trf -the free States were 
insincere in boasting of their " love of liberty,!' 
because they did 'not go into raptures over so 
fearful an experiment before they had some 
little time to see how it would w^rk., They 
did, no doubt, most truly and profoundly love 
liberty. But then they had some reason to 
suspect, perhaps, that liberty may be one thing, 
and abolitionism quite another. Liberty, they 
knew, was a thing of light and "love; but as for 
abolitionism, it was, for all' they knew, a demon 
of destruction. Hence they would wait^ and 
see. We do well to rejoice at once, excl^ms 
Dr. Channing. If a maurchild is bom into the 
world, says he, do we wait to read his future 
life ere we rejoice at hi^ birth ? Ah, no ! ^ But 
then, perhaps, this oflfeprin^ erf abolitionism is 
no man^jhild at. all. It n\ay, for aught we 
know, be an abortion of night, and darkness 
merely. Hence, we shall wait, fmd maj'k his 
future course, ere we rend the air with shouts 
that he is born at last '' 

This man-child, or this monster, is now seven^- 
teen years and, four months <dd. His character 
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13 developed,. and fixed for life. We inay now 
read his histoiy, .mtteu by impartial men, and. 
determme for ourselves, whether it justifies the 
bright * and boundless hopes of the abolition- 
iste, or the "cold indifference,"" nay, the sus- 
picions a^d the fears, of the good people of the 
ftee States. 

We shall begin With Jamaica, which is by 
&r the largest arid most valuable of the British 
West Indies. The very ,fii^t year after the 
complete emancipation of th^ slaves of this 
island, its prosperity began to manifest symp- 
toms of decay. As long as it was possible; 
however, to find <m» invent an explanation of 
these fearful signs, the abolitionists remained 
absolutely blind to th^ real course Qf events. . In 
1839, the fir^ year of complete emancipation, it 
appeared -that the crop of sugar exported from 
the island had fellen' off no less than eight thou- 
sand four hundred dud sixty-six hogsheads. But, 
then, it was discovered that the hogsheads had 
been larger this year tbaix the preceding! It 
ia true, there' was not exactly any proof that ' 
larger hogsheads had been used all over the 
island^ but it was rumored; and the rumor 
was, of course, eagerly Swallowed by the abo- 
litionists. ' , 
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And besides, it was quite certain thai the 
fi*ee negroes had eaten more, sugar ^an^ while 
they were slaves^ which helped mightily to ac- 
count for the great dimiAution in the exports- 
of the article. No one could ^deny this. It ia 
certain, that if the free negroea only devoured 
8uga;r ap ^ eagerly as such floating .conjectures 
were gulped down by the ajbolitionists, the 
'whole phenomenon needed no otIjjBr. cause for 
its perfect explanation. It never ouce occurred, 
however, to tliese reasoners to imagiile that 
the decrease in the amount of rum exported 
from another island migH be o^ng to tte cir^ 
cumstance that the free blacjis had swallowed 
^ little more of that article as well aa of sugar. 
On the contrary, this &ct was, held up a& a most 
conclusive and triumploant proof that the fre^ 
negroes had not only become temperate them- 
selves, but also so virtuous that they scorned 
to produce such aii article «tp4)oiBon their fel- 
low-men. The English abolitionists who re- 
joiced at such a reflection were^ it must be 
confessed, standing On rather delicate ground. 
Foir if such an inference proved, any thing, it 
proved that the blackaof the island in, question 
had, at one singlct^ bound, passed > from t^e 
depths of degmdation to an exaltation of virtup 
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far Above their emancipators, the English people 
themselves; since these., as eve^y reader of his- 
tory knows, not only enforced the. culture of 
opium in India, but also absolutely compelled 
the poor Chinese to receive it at the mouth of 
the cannon! 

It also appears that^ for 18S9, the amount of 
coflfee e^orted had fallcQ off 38,554 cwt., or 
about oiie third of the wl^ole amount of the 
preceding ye«r. "The coffee is a yeiy uu- 
certain crdp," said a noted English emancq)a-. 
tionist, in view of this startling fact, "and the 
deficiency, on the comparison of these two years, 
is not greater, I believe, than has often occurred 
before." This is true, for a drought or a hur* 
ricane had before created quite as great a 
deficiency. Put while the fact is truej it only 
proves that the first, year -of emancipation was 
no woT^ on the coffee crop than a drought or 
a^hurricane. :: . - ^ 

"We should also remember," ^ays this zeal- 
ous ^bolitipnist, " that, both in sugar and coffee^ 
the profit to the planter may be. increased by 
the saving of expense, even where the prpduce 
is diminished*" Such a thing, we admit, is 
possible; it way he true. But, in point of:factf 
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as we shall soon see, the expense was increasfed, 
while the crop was diminished. • 

But €ifter every possible explanation, even 
Dr. Channing and Mr. Gumey Were bound to 
admit " that some decrease has taken place in 
both the aliicles, in connection with the change 
of system." They also admitted that " so far 
as this decrease of produce is connected with 
the change of system, it is obviously to he traced 
to a correspondinff decrease in the < quantity of 
lab&rr " . ' 

May we not suppode, then, that here the in- 
genuity of man is at an end, and the truth 
begins to be allowed to make its appearance? 
By no means. For here "comes the critical, 
question," — says Mr. Gurney, "the real turning 
point. To wjiat is this decrease in ihe quan- 
tity of labor owing? I answer '^ deliberately 
but without: reserve, ^Mainly to causes which 
class under slavery and not under freedom.' It 
is, for tKe most part, the result of those impo- 
litic attempts to force the labor of freemen w|iich 
have disgusted the peasantry, and have led to 
the^ desertion 4f many of the estates.** 

Now supjxose this were the case, is it not 
the business, fs it not the duty, of the legislator 
to consider the passions, the prejudices, and 
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the habits of those fop whom he legislates? 
Indeed, if he overlook these, is he not a reck- 
less eiperim^jiter rather than a .wise statesman ? 
If he legislates, not for man as he is, but for 
man as - he oi/jrA^, ^o he^ is he not r a political 
(^•eamer raijier than a sound philosopher? 

The abolitionist not only clo9ed his eyes on 
every appearance of decline in the prosperity 
of the West Indies, he also seized with avidity 
every indication of the suodessful^ operation of 
his scheme, and magnified it both to himself 
and to the world. He made haste, in particu- 
lar, to paint in tiae most glowing colqrs the 
rising prosperity o;f Jamaica.* Hi's narrative 
was* hailed with 6ager delight by abolitic^ists 
IQ all parts of i;he civilized world. It is a pity, 
we admit, to spoil so fine a story, or to put ^ 
damper on so much enthusiasm. But the truth, 
especially in a case like the present, should, be 
told. While, then, tp tiie enchanted imagina- 
tion of the abolitionist, the wonderful industry 
of the freed negroes and the exuberant boulity 
of nature w^e concurring to bring about a 
paradise in the island of ^ Jamaica, the dark 
streai?! of emanci^tion was, in reality, under- 

♦ life of Joseph Johtf Gumcy, ^^ ii. p. 2^4. ' 
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mining ite prosperity and glory. We shall 
now proceed to adduce tjie evidence 6f this 
melancholy fact^ Which has in a few short years 
become so abundant and so overwhelming, 
that even the most blind and obstinate jnust 
feel its force. 

After describing the immense sources of 
wealth to be found dn Jamaica, an intelligent 
eye-witness says : " Such are som^ of the na- 
tural resources of this dilapidated and poverty- 
stricken country. Capable as^it is of producing 
almost every thing, and actually producing 
nothing which might not become ft staple with 
a proper application of capital and skill, its 
inhabitants are miserably poor, and daily sink- 
ing deeper and deeper into the utter helpless- 
ness of abject want * 

^ <* i Magnas inter opes inops.' 

" Shipping has deserted her ports;' her mftg- 
mfieent plantations of sugar and >co£Pee are 
running I weeds; her pXate dweffings are 
felling to decay; the cpniforta and luxuries 
which belong to industrial prosperity have been 
gut ofl^ one by one, from her inhabitants; and 
the day, I think, is at hand when there will 
be none left to represent the wealtii, intelli- 
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gence, _^nd hospitality for which the Jamaica 
planter was once distinguished.*'* 

"It is impossible/' says Mr. Carey, "to read 
Mr. Bigelow's volume, without arriving, at the 
conclusion that the freedom granted to ,the 
negro has had litt;Ie effect except that of eur 
abling him to live at the expense of the planter 
so long as ^ny thing rem^^ined. Sixteen years 
Qf, freedom. did. not appear to its author to have 
* advanced the digpity of labor or of the labor- 
ing classes one particle,' while it had ruined 
the proprietors of the land, Ax^d thus great 
damage had been done the one clasi with- 
out benefit of any kind to the other." - . 

From a statistical table, published in August, 
1863^ it ^j^eaiB, says one of our northern jour- 
nals, that, since 1846, "the number of sugar 
estates on ,the isUnd that have bfeen totally 
abandoned amounts to one hi;indred ^nd sixty- 
eight,- and the numb^ partially abandoned to 
sixty-three ;, tie value of which two hundred^ 
and thirty-one .estates was assessed, in 1841, at 
£ 1,665,140, or nearly eight millions and a half . 
qf dollars. Within the same period two hun- 



* Bigelow's Notes on Jamaiaa in 185(), as Quoted in C^e/s 
" Slave Trade, Foreign and Domestic/' 
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dred and twenty-4ibre6 boffee-plantations have 
been totally, and twenty partially, abandoned, the 
assessed value of which was, in 1841, £500,000, 
or two millioBs'and a half of. dollars; and of 
cattle-pens/ (grazing farms,) one hundred and 
twenty-ntwo have been totally, ajid ten ^artisJly^ 
abandoned, the value of which was a million 
and a half of dollars.- Tl^e aggregate valufe of 
titeee eix hundred and six estates, whicli We 
been thus ruined and abandoned in 1}ie island 
of Jamaica, within the last seven or eight years, 
amounted by the regular lyssessments, teti yeai« 
since, to the sum: of nearly two- and a half mil- 
lions of pounds' sterling, or twelve and a half 
millions of dollare."* 

In relation tb Janiaica, aaother witness says : 
-** The marics of decay abt)ttnd. Neglected 
fiel&, crumbling houses, fragmentary fences, 
noiseless maehinery — ^these are common sights, 
and soon become familiar to observation. I 
sometimes rode for miles in succession over fer- 
tile ground, which used to be cultivated, and 
•which is now lying waste. So rapidly has culti- 
vation retrograded^' and the wild luxuriance of 
nature replace^ the conveniences of art,' that 



* Quoted b^ Mr. Carey. 
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parties still inhabiting these desolated districts 
have sometimes^ in the strong hmguage of a 
speaker at Kingston, ^ to seek about the bash to 
find the entrance into their houses.' 
♦*' The tdwns ^ present a spectacle no lesff 
gldomy. A great part of Kingston* was de- 
stroyed, some years a^, by an extensive con- 
flagration: yet multitudes of the houses which 
escaped that visitation are standing empty, 
though the population is little, rf^at a^, dimi- 
nished. The es^lanation is obvious. Persons 
wha have nothing,^ and can ^ no longer keep up 
thek domestic establishments, tal^e refdge in 
the abodes of others, where some, means of sub- 
sistence are still left; and in. the absence of any 
discernible trade or occupation, the lives of 
crowded thousands appear to be preserved from 
day to day by a species of miracle. The most 
busy thoroughjEares of former times have now 
almost the quietude of a Sabbath. 

" * The finest land in the world,' says Mr. 
.BigeloW, * ma7 be had at any price, and almost 
for the asking.' liabor ^ receives no compensa- 
tion, and the product of labor does not seem 
to know how to find the way to market.' "* 



* Carey's Slaye Trade. 
21 
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From the jeport made in 1849, and signed by 
viirious nusaionaries, the moral and religious 
state of the island appears no less gloomy than 
its scenes of poverty and distress. . The fol- 
lowing extract from that report we copy from 
Mr. Carey's -" Slave Trade, Domestic and 
Foreign:" — . * 

"Missionary efforts in Jamaica are heset at 
the present time with many and great discour- 
agemente. Societies at home have withdrawn 
or diminished the amount x>f assistance afforded , 
by them to chapels and schools throughout this 
island. The prostrate condition of its a^cul- 
ture and commerce disables its own population 
from doing as much as formerly fbr maintaining 
the worship of Gk)d and the tuition of the 
young, and induces, numbers of negro laborers 
to retire from estates which have been thrown 
up, to seek the means of subsistence in the moun- 
tains, where they are removed in general from 
moral training and superintendence. The con- 
sequences of siihis state of matters are very dis- 
astrous. H'ot a few missionaries and teachers — 
often Btrug^Uug vrith diflaculties. whiTch they 
could not overcome — ^have returned to Europe, 
and others are preparing to follow them. Cha- 
pels and schools are abandoned, or they have 
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paased into the hands of very incompetent in^ 
structors."- . ' ' ^ 

We cannot dwell upon- each of the West In- 
dia Islands. Some of these have not suffered so 
much as others^ but while some, frOin' well- 
toiown causes, have been partially exempt &om 
the evils of emancipation, all have suffered to 
a fearftil extent. This,, as we shall now show, 
is most amply establisjied by English authori- 
ties. ^ 

Mr. Big6loW, whose "Notes on Jamaica in 
1850'^ we have noticed, is an American writer ; 
a Northern man ; apd, it id said, by no means a 
fiiend to tiie institution of- rfavery. It Js cer- 
tain that Mr. Robert Baird,' from whom we 
shall now quote, is not only a subject of Great 
Britain, but ^.Iso n most enthusiastic advocate 
of "the glorious Act of British Emancipa- 
tion.^" But although he admiTes that act, yet, 
on visiting the West Indies for his health, he 
could not fail to be stnick with the appalling 
scenes of distress there exhibited. In describing 
these, his object is not to reflect shame on the 
misguided philanthropy of Great Britain ; but 
only to urge the adoption of other measures, in 
order to rescue the West Indies from the utter 
ruin and desolation which must otherwise soon 
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overtake them. We might easily adduce mapy 
impressive extracts from his work ; by.t, for the 
Bake of brevity, we shall confine our attention to 
one or two passages. 

"Hope," says Mr. Baird, "delights to brighten 
the ^ros^cts of the future ; and thus it is that 
the British West Indian planter goes on from, , 
year to year, struggling against his downward 
progress, and still hoping that somethipg may 
yet turn- up to retrieve his ruined fortunes. 
But all do not struggle on. Many h^ve ^ven 
in, and many more qan and will confirm the 
statement of a venerable friend of my own 
—-a gentleman high in- office ui bne of the 
islands above-mentioned — ^who, when sjiowing 
me his ovm estate and. sugar-works, assx^red 
me, that for above a^ quarter of a century tiiey 
had yielded him nearly <£2000 per annum; 
and that now, despite dil his efforts and im- 
provements,, (which were many,) he . could 
scarcely manage to make the cultivi^on pay 
itself. Instances of this kiAd might be mul- 
tipUed till the^ reader was tired, and even 
heart-sick, of such details. But what need of 
sudr? . Is it not notorious? Has it not been 
proved by the numerous failures that have 
taken place of late years among our most 
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extendye West Indian merchants? Are not 
the reports of almost all the governors of our 
colonial possessions filled with statements to 
the eflfect, that great depreciation of pi*6perty 
has taken place in all and each of our West' 
Indian colonies, and that great has been the 
distress consequent thereupon? These gover- 
nors are; of course, all of them imbued, ^o some 
extent, with the ministerial policy— at least it 
is -reasonable to assume that they are so. At 
all events, whether they are so or not, their 
position almost necessitates their doing their 
utmost to carry out, with success, the minis* 
terial views and general policy. To embody 
the substance of the answer given by a talented 
lieutenant-govemorj in my own hearing, to au 
addrfess whidi ^et forth, sothewhat stron^y, the 
ruined prospects and waited fortunes of the 
colonists under his government : "* It must, 6f 
it ought to be, the object and the desire of 
every governor or lieutenant-governor in the 
British West' Indian Islands, to disappoint and 
stultify, if hci cto, the prognostication^ of com- 
ing ruin with which the addresses he receiyes 
from time to time are continually charged?' 
Yet what say these . governors ? Do not the 
reports of one and all of them confirm the 

21* 
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abovd statement aa to the deplorable state of dht- 
trees to wUch the West Indian planters in the 
British Colonies are rednced?'** ' 

. Again, he says : ^^ That the British West In- 
dian colonists have been loudly comphun^ng that 
thej are mined, is a^ fSetct so generally acknow- 
ledged, that. the vely loudness and frequency of 
the complaint has been ma<}e a reason, for dis- 
regarding, or undervaluing the grounds of it* 
That the West Indians are always grumbling 
is an observation often he^i^rd^; and, no doubt, 
it is very true that they ttre so* But let any one 
who thinks that the extent tod * clamor of the 
complaint exceeds the magnitude of the distress 
which has called it forth, go to the West Indies 
and jndge for himself, let him' see ^th his 
own eyes the neglected and abandoned estates,—^ 
the uncultivated fields, fast hurrying back into a 
state of imtiire,- with all the, speed of tropical 
Ittzariance— rthe dismantled Mid'sUent maohiaeiy, 
the crumbling walls, and deserted mansions, 
which are femiliar sights in most of th^.Bri^h 
West Indian colonies. Let him, th^n, trans^ 
port himself to' the Spanish islands of t^orto 

♦ **The West Indies and l^orth America," by Robt Baird, A.M., 
4>. 145. 
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Bieo and Cub% and wituees the Ufe a&d aor 
tivity which in these slave colonies jMrevail. Let 
hinoL obaerye for hinmelf the activity of the 
slaverff— the improvements dail^ making in the 
CTxltivatidn of the fields and in the processes 
carried, on at the IngenipB or ^ugar-mma-^d 
the general indescribable air 0/ thriving and j^os- 
ferity which mrrounds the i^Aofe,TT-and then let 
him come back to England and say^ if he 
honestly can, that the British West Indian 
planters jeumI proprietors are grumblers^ who 
<5omplahi without adequate, cause/** 

Great Britain has shown no little solicitude 
to ascertain the real state of things in her West 
India cjolonies. For this purpose, she ap- 
pointed, in lS42, a select committee, consisting 
of some of the most prominent members of Par- 
liament, with Lord Stanley at their head. In 
1848, another committee was appointed by her, 
with Lord. Gfeorge Bentinck as its chairman, to 
inquire into the condition of her Majesty'^ East 
and West India possessions and the Mauritius, 
lind to consider whether any measures could be 
adopted for tiieir relie£ The report of both 
1-.^ ^^^ 1—: :^ - 

«. <<Thd West Indies and Noi:tli. America/* l)7^Robt. Baird, A.M., 
p. 148. , 
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committees show, beyond all doubt, that unex- 
ampled distress existed in the colonies.' The 
report of 1848 declares : " That many estates in 
the British "West India colonies have been 
already abandoned, that many more ^e iii the 
course of abandonment, and that ffom this 
cause a very serious ffiminution is to be appre- 
hended in the total amount of production. 
That the first effect^ of this diminution will be 
an increase in the price oi sugar, and the ulti- 
mate effect a greater extension to the growth 
of sugar in slave countries, and a greater im- 
petus to slavery and the slave-trade." From -the 
same report, we also learn that the prosperity 
of the Mauritius, no less than that of the West 
India Islands, had suffered a fearful blight, in 
consequence of the "glorious- act of emanci- 
pation." 

A third commission was appointed, in 1850, 
to inquire into the pon^tion and pfospects^ of 
British Guiana. Lord Stanley^ in his second 
letter to Mr.'Gladstone, the Secretary of the Bri- 
tish Colonies, has furnished us with the follow- 
ing extracts from the report of this committee s^ 

^t Of Guiana gejierally they say — ^ It would be 
but a melancholy task to dwell upon the misery 
and ruin which so alarming a change must have 
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occasioned to the proprietary body; but your 
commissioners fee} themselves called upon to 
]:LOtice the effects which tiiis wholesale abandon- 
ment of property has produced upon the colony 
at large. Where :whole districts- are fest re- 
lapsing into bush, and occasional patches of 
provisions around the vliuts of village settlers 
a^. all that remain to tell of once flourishing 
.estates, it is . not to - be^ wondered at that the 
moat ordin«7 ^xarks of eiviHzation ar. rapidly 
disappearing^ and that in many districts of the 
colony all travelling comnranicalaoti by land will 
Boon become utterly impracticable.' 

*^ Of the Abary district: — ^ Your commissioi^ 
find that the line of road is nearly impassable, 
and that a long succession of fbrmeriy culti- 
vated estates presents -now a series of pestilent 
swamps, overrun with bush, and productive of 
malignant- fevers. ' 

"Nor are matters," sayd Lord Stanley, "much 
better &rther south. 

" * Proceeding still lower down, your commisr 
sioners find that the public roads and bridges 
are in such a condition that the few estates still 
remaining on the uppdrwest bank of Mahaicist 
Creek are comj^letely cut ofi^ save in the very 
dry season ; and that with regard to the whole 
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district, unless something be don6 very shortly, 
travelling by land will entirely cease. In such a 
state of things it cannot be wondered at that the 
herdsman has ^a formiclable enemy to encounter 
in the jaguar and other beasts of prey, and that 
the keeping of xjattle is attended with considera- 
ble loss from the depredations committed by 
these animals.' 

"It may be worth jioticmg," continues Lord 
Stanley,." that this district — now overrun with 
wild beasts of the forest — ^was formerly ihe very 
garden of the colony.. The estates touched one 
another along the whole line of the road, leaving 
no interval of uncleared land. 

- " The east coast, which is ne^ naentioned by 
the commissioners, is better off. ^Properties, 
once of. immense value, had there been bought 
at nominal prices; and the one railroad of 
Guiana passing through that tract, a compara- 
tively industrious population— composed of for- 
mer laborers on the line — enabled the^ planters 
still to work these to some -profit Even of this 
favored spot, however, ^they report that it * feels 
most severely the wanto^ continuous labor/ 

" The commissioners next visit the east bank 
of the Demerara River, thus described:*— 

' " * Proceeding up ther east bank of the river 
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Demerara, the generally prevailing features of 
ruin and distress are everywhere perceptihte. 
Roads a^d -hridges almost impassahle ^are. fear- 
fully significant exponenteu of tha condition of 
tiie plantations which they tniverse ; and Canal 
No. 8, once covered with plantains and coflfee, 
presents now a scen^ of almost total desolation.' 

"Crossing to the west side, they find pros- 
pecJts ..sbmewhat brighter ? 'A few estates' are 
still 'keying. up a cultivation worthy of l^etter 
times.' But this prosperous neighborhood^ is 
not: extensive, and the next picture presented to 
our notice is less agreeable :—T 

« ^Ascending the river stiU higher, your com* 
missiouers learn that the district between Hoba- 
boe Creek and "^f Stricken Heuvel" contained, in 
1829, eight sugar and five coffee ^nd^Uptain 
estates, and now there; reipain - but tluree, in 
sugar, and four partially cultivated with- plan- 
tains, by petty settlers ; while the . roads, with 
one or two exceptions, are in a state of utter 
abandonment. Here, as on- the opposite bank 
of the. river,-hordQ0 of squatters have located 
themselves, who avoid all communication with 
Europeans,, and have seemitigly given, them- 
selves up altogether tathe rude pleasures of a 
completely savage life." V 
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" The west coast of Demerara — Hie only part 
of the country which still remaiiK unvisited — ^Ls 
described as showing only a diminntion of fifty 
per cent upon its produce of sugar; and with 
this &ct the eyidence concludes as to one of 
the three sections into which the colony is 
divided. Doea i>emerara stan4 alone in its mis- 
fortunes? ', " 

*^ Again hear the rep6rt:-^^If the present 
state of the county of Demerara affords cause 
for deep apprehension, youi* commissioners find 
that Essequibo has reti^ogtaded to a still moi:0 
alaiming^ extent. In fikct^unless a large and 
speedy suj^ly of labor be obtained to culti- 
vate the deserted fields of this once fl6urishing 
district, there is great reason to fear that it will 
relapse into total abandonment.' 

" Describing another portion of the colony— 
they say of one district, ^ Unless a fresh sup- 
ply of labor be very soon obtained, there i is 
every reason to fear that it will become com^ 
pletely abandoned.' Of a second, ^ speedy im- , 
migration alone can save Hiis islandfrom total 
ruin.' *The prostrate condition of this once 
beautiful part of the coast,' are ^the. worda which 

begin another piEtlegraph, describing^ another 
« ■•-.■• ' 

tract. of country. Of ^ fourth, ^the proprie- 
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tors on this coast seem to be keeping np a 
hopeless struggle against approaching rain.' 
Again, *the once famous Arabian coast, so long 
the boast of the colony, presents now but a 
mournful picture of departed prosperity. Here 
were formerly situated some of the finest estates 
in the country, and a large resident body of 
proprietors, Uved in the district, and freely ex- 
pended their incomes on the spot whence they 
derived them.' Once more, * the lower part of 
the coast, after passing Devonshire Castle, to the 
river Pomeroon, presents a scene of ahnost 
total desolation.' Such is Essequibo ! 

"Berbice," says Lord Stanley, "tas fared no 
better. Its rural population amounts to 18,000. 
Of these, 12,000 have withdrawn from the es- 
tates, and mostly from the neighborhood of the 
white man, to enjoy a savage freedom of igno- 
ra:n6e and idleness, beyond the reach of ex- 
ample and sometimes of control. Btit on the 
condition " of the negro I shall dwell more at 
length hereafter; at present it 4s the state of 
property with which I have to do. What are 
the districts which together form the county 
of Berbice? The Corentyne coast — ^the Canje 
Creek — east imd west banks of the Berbice 
River — aijd the west coast, where, however, 

22 
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cotton was formerly the cluef article produced. 
To each of these respectively the following pas- 
sages, qmoted in order, f^^ply : — 

" * The abandoned plantations on this coast,* 
which, if capital and labor could be procured^ 
might easily be made very productive, are either 
wholly deserted, or else appropriated by hordes 
of squatters, who of course are unable to keep 
up at their own expense the public roads and 
bridges; and consequently all communication 
by land between the Corentyne and New Am- 
sterdam is nearly at an end. The roads are 
impassable for horses or carriage, while for 
foot passengers they are extremely dangerous. 
The numbef of villages in this deserted region 
must be upward of 2500, and as the country 
abounds with fish and game, they have no diffi- 
culty in making a subsistence. In fact, the 
Corentyne coast is fast relapsing into a state 
of nature.' 

^^*Canje Creek was formerly considered a 
flourishing district of the county, and numbered 
on its east bank seven sugar and three coffee 
estates, and on its west bank eight estates, of 
which two were- in sugar and six: in coffee, 

I II . . .1 ■ - -I 1 r - -. ^ , 

* The Corentytte. 
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making -a total of eighteen plantations. The 
coffee cultivation has long since beeu entirely 
abandoned, and of the sugar estates but eight 
still now remain. They are suffering severe- 
ly for want of labor, and being supported 
principally by African j«id Coolie in^nigrants, 
it is much to be feared that if the latter leave 
and claim their return passages to India, a 
great part of the district will become aban- 
doned.' 

" * TJnder present circunlstances, so gloomy 
is the condition of affairs here,'*' that the two 
gentlemen whom your cpmmissioners have ex- 
amined with respect to this district, both concur 
in predicting " its slow but 'sure approximation 
to the condition in which civilized man first 
found it." ' ' 

" 'A districtf that, in 1829 gave employment 
to 3635 registered slaves, but at the present 
moment there are not more than GOO laborers 
at work on the few estates still in cultivation, 
although it is estimated there are upward of 
2000 people idling in villages of their own. 
The roads are in many parts several feet mnder 



* East bank of the Berbice River. 
I West bank of the Berbioe Riyer. 
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water and perfect swamps^ while in some plaees 
the bridges are wanting altogether. In fact 
the whole district is &et becoming a total wil- 
detmessy with the exception of the one or two 
estates which yet continue to struggle on, and 
which are hardly accessible now but by water.' 

" * Except^ in some of the best villages,'*' they 
care not for back or £ront dams to keep off the 
water; their dde-lmes are disregarded, and con- 
sequently the drainage is gone, while in many 
instances the public road is so completely 
flooded that canoes have to be used as a means 
of transit -The Africans are unhappily follow- 
ing the example of the Creoles in this district, 
and buying land on which they settle in con- 
tented idleness; and your commissioners cannot 
view instances, like these without the deepest 
alarm, for if this pernicious habit of , squatting 
is allowed to extend to the immigrants also, 
there is no hope for the colony/ "f 

We might fill a volume with extracts to the 
same effect. We. might in like manner point 
to other regions, especially to Guatemala^ to 
the British colony on the southern coast of 
1 1 ■ 

* West coast of Berbioe River^ 
f Quoted in Carey^s Slave Trade. 
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Africa, and to the island of Hayti, in all of 
which emancipation has been followed by pre- 
cisely similar results. But we must hasten to 
consider how it is that emancipation has 
wrought all this ruiri and desolation. In the 
mean time, we shall conclude this section in 
the ever-memorable words of Alison, the his- 
torian: '^The negroes," says he, "who, in a 
state of slavery, were comfortable and pros-, 
perous beyond any peasantry in the world, 
and rapidly approaching the condition of the 
most opulent serfs of rEurope, have been by the 
act of emancipation irretrievably consigned to a state 
of barbarism." 

§ m. The m/mner in which . erMmcipatkn has 
ruined the, British Colonies. 

By the act of emancipation. Great Britain 
"paralyzed the right arm of her colonial industry.' 
The laborer would not work except, occasion- 
ally, and the planter was ruined. The tnorals 
of the negro disa;ppeared with his . industry, 
and he speedily retraced his steps toward his 
original barbarism. All this had been cleariy 
foretold. "Emancipation,'* says Dr. Channing 
in 1840, "was resisted oji the ground that the 
slave, if restored to his rights, would fall into 

R 22* 
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idleness and vagrancy y and even rdapse into bar- 
barisTii*'' 

This was predicted by the "West Indian plant- 
ersy who certainly had a good opportunity to 
know something of the character of the negro^ 
whether bond or free. But who could suppose 
for a moment that an enlightened abolitionist 
would listen to slaveholders? His response 
was^ that *^ their unhappy position as slave- 
holders had robbed them of their reason and 
blunted their moral sense." Precisely the same 
thing had been foretold by the Calhouns and 
thfe Clays of this countiy. But they, too, were 
unfortunately slaveholders, and, coi^sequently, 
so' completely "sunk in moral darkness," that 
their testimony was not entitled to credit The 
calmest, the profoundest, the wisest statesmen 
of Gr^at Britain likewise forewarned the agi- 
tators of the desolation and the woes they 
were about to bring upon the West Indies. 
But the madness of the day would cbnfide in 
no wisdom except its own, and listen to no. 
testimony except to the clamor of fanatics. 
Hence the frightful experiment was made^ 
arid, as we have seen, the prediction of the 
anti-abolitionists has been fulfilled to the very 
letter. 
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The cause of this downward tendency in the 
British colonies is now perfectly apparent to 
all who have eyes to «ee. On this point, the 
two committees above • referred to both cencur 
in the same conclusion. The committee of 
1842 declare, "that the principal causes of 
this diminished productiouy and consequent 
distress, are the great difficulty which has been 
experienced by the planters in obtaining steady 
and etmimixms labor, and the high rate of remu- 
neration which they give for even the broken 
and indifferent work which they are able to 
procure." / 

The cry of the abolitionist has been changed. 
At first— even before the experiment was more 
than a year old — ^he insisted that the industry 
of the freed black was woridng wonders in the 
British colonies. In the West Indies, in par- 
ticular, he assured us that the freed negro 
would, do' "an infinity of work for Wages.*** 
Though he had been on the islands, and had had 
an opportunity to see for himself, he boasted 
that " the old notion that the negro is, by con- 
stitution, a lazy creature, who will do no work at 
all except by compidsion, is now forever ex- 

* Gfimej'0 LeUers on the West Indies. 
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ploded.''"^ He even declared, thfit the free 
negro " understands hid interest as well as a 
Yankee/'t These confident statements, made 
by an eye-witness, were hailed by the abolition- 
ists a& conclnsive proof that the experiment 
was working admirably. " The great truth has 
come out,'* says Dr. Channing, " that the hopes 
of the most sanguine advocates of emancq)ation 
have been realized — ^if not surpassed — ^by the 
"West Indies." What! the n^gro become idle, 
imdeed! ^^He is more likely," says the en- 
chanted doctor, ^^to £Etll into the civilized! man's 
cupidity than into the filth and sloth of the 
savage." But all these magnl&cent boasts were 
quite premature. A fBw short years have suf- 
ficed to demonstrate that the deluded authors 
of them, who had so lamentably fedled to 
predict the future, could not even read ^e 
present. 

' Their boasts are now exploded. Their former 
hopes are blasted; and their cry is (changed. 
The song now is,— " "WeD, suppose the negroes 
wiU* not work: they are frbb! . They can now 
do as they list, and there is no man to hinder." 
Ah, yes ! they can now, at their own sweet will, 

• ^^ 

* Gorney's Letters on the West Indies. f ^^^' 
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stretch themselves " under their graceftilly-wav- 
ing- groves^" and be lulled to sleep amid the 
sound of water&lls and the song of birds. 

Such, preciselj, is the paradise for which the 
n^ro sighs, except ihat he does not care for 
the waterfisills and ^the birds. But it should be 
remarked, that when sinful man was driven from 
the only Paradise that earth has ever seen, he 
was dooDQied to eat his bread in the sweat of his 
brow. .This doom he cannot reverse. Let him 
make of life— as the Haytian negroes do — " ofle 
long day of unprofitable ease,"* and he may 
dream of Paradise, or the abolitionists may 
dream for hinu But while he dreams, the 
laws of nature are sternly at their work. 
Indolence benumbs his feeble intellect, and in- 
flames his passions. Poverty and Want are 
creeping on him. Temptation is surrounding 
him; and vice, with all her motley train, is 
finding fast her deadly coils around his veiy 
soul, and making him the devil's slave, to do 
his work upon the earth. Thus, the blossoms 
d his paradise are fine words, and its fruits are 
detiih. 

"If but two hours' labor per day," says 

V * Dr. Channiiig. > 
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Theodore Parker, " are necessary fer the sup- 
port of each colored man, I know not why he 
should toil longer." You know not, then, 
why the colored man should work more than 
two hours a day? Neither does the colored 
man himself. You know not why he should 
have any higher or nobler aim in life than to 
supply his few, pressing, animal wants? Nei- 
ther does he. You know not why he should 
think of the future, or provide for the .necessi- 
ties of old age? Neither does he. You know 
not why he should take thought for sea- 
sons of sickness? Neither does he; and hence 
his child often dies under his own eyes, for the 
want of medical attendance. You know not 
that the colored man, whp begins with working 
only two hours a day, will soon end with ceasing 
from all regular employment, and live, in the 
midst of filth, by stealing or other nefari(5u8 
means? In one word, you know not why the 
colored man should not live like the brute, in 
and for the present merely — ^blotting out all the 
future from his plans of life? I^ indeed, you 
really know none of these things, then we beg 
you will excuse us, if we do not know why you 
should assume to teach our senators wisdom ; — 
if we do not know why the cobbler should not 
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stick to his last, and all sucli preachers to their 
pulpits.* 

Abolitionism is decidedly progressive^ The 
time was when Dr. .Channing thought that men 
should work, and that, if they would not labor 
from rational motives, they should be com- 
pelled to labor.f The time wad, when even 
abolitionists looked upon labor with respect, 
and regarded it as merely an obedience to the 



* We moot a high^ question: Is he fit for the pulpit, — for 
that great Conserratiye power by which religion, and morals, and 
freedom, must be maintained among ns ? << I do not believe," 
he declares, in one of his sermons, '^the miraculous origin of 
the Hebrew church, or the Buddhist church, or of the Christian 
church, nor the miraculous character of Jesus. I take not 
the Bible for my master — nor yet the church — ^nor even Jesus 

of Nasareth for my master. ; ... He is my best historic 

ideal of human greatness; dot without errors— npt. without the 
stain of his times, and I presume, of course, not without sins ; 
for men without sins exist in the dreams of girls." Thus, the 
truth of all miracles is denied ; and the faitii of the Christian 
world, in regard to the sinless character of Jesus, is set down by 
this very modest dhine as the dream of girlnf .Yet h« believes 
%kB>t half a million of men were, by the British act of emancipa- 
tion, tamed jfrom slaves into freemen t That is to say, he does 
not believe in the miracles of the gospel ; he only believes in 
the miracles of abolitionism. Hence^ we ask, is he fit for the 
pulpit, — for the sacred desk, — for any holy thing? 

t See extract, p. 111. 
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very first law of nature, or merely a compliance 
widi the veiy fii^t condition of iOl economic, 
social, and moral well-being. Bnt the times 
are changed. The exigencies of abolitionism 
now require that mamial labor, and the gross 
material wealth it pi^oduces, should be sneeringly 
spoken of, and great swelling eulogies pro- 
nounced on the infinite value of the negro's 
fireedom. For this is all he has ; and for thi^ 
all else has been sacrificed. Thus, since aboli- 
tionists themselves have been made to see that 
the fireed negro — the pet and idol of their 
hearts — will not work from rational motives, 
then the principles of political economy, and 
the afiSurs of the world, all must be adjusted 
to the course he may be pleased to take. 

In this connection we shall notice a passage 
from Montesquieu, which' is exactly in point. 
He is often quoted by the abolitionists, but sel- 
dom fairly. It is true, he is exceedingly hostile 
to slavery m genial, and very jnetly poors ridi- 
cule and contempt on some of the arguments 
used in favor of the institution. But yet, with 
all his enthusiastic love of liberty, — nay, with 
his ardent passion for equality, — ^he saw fiur too 
deeply into the true "Spirit of Laws" not to 
perceive that slaveiy is, in certain cases, founded 
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on the great principles of political justice. ' It is 
precisely in those cases in which a race or a 
people will not wprk without being compelled 
to dp so, that he justifies the institution in ques- 
tion. Thbugh warmly and zealously opposed to 
slaveiy, yet he was not bent on sacrificing the 
good of society to abstractions or to prejudice. 
Hence, he could say: " But as all men are born 
equal, .slavery must be accqiinted ^mnatural, 

THOUGH n^ 60MB COUNTRIES IT BE FOUNDED ON 

NATURAL RfiASON; and a wide difference ought 
to be made betwixt such countries, and those in 
which natural reason rejects it, as in Europe, 
where it has been happily abolished."* Now, 
if we inquire in what countries, or under what 
circumstances, he consider^ slavery founded on 
natural reason, we may find his answer in a pre- 
ceding portion of the sam^ page. It is in thos^ 
** countries," says he, "where the excess of heat 
enervates the body, and renders men so43lothful 
and dispirited, th?it nothing but the fear of 
chastisement can oblige them to perform auy 
laborious duty," &c. Such, as we have seen, is 

precisely the case with the Afiican race in its 

* • . " ^ ^ ■ *■ 

present condition. 



* Spirit of Laws, tol. L book xr.-^Wp. tU. 

23 
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"Natural slavery, then," be continues, "is to 
be limited • to some particular parts of the 
world."* And again: "Bad laws have made 
lazy meh-»-they have been reduced to slavery 
because of their laziness." The first portion of 
this remark — that bad laws have made lazy men 
— ^is not applicable to the African race. Foi* they 
were made lazy, not by bad laws, but by the 
depravity of human nature, in connection and 
in co-operation With long, long centuries of 
brutal ignorance and the most savage modes of 
life. But, be the cause of this -laziness what it 
may, it is sufficient, according ta the princi- 
ples of thia great advocate of hitman fi^eedom 
and equality, to justify the servitude in which 
the providence of ' (Jod has placed the Af- 
rican. 

No doubt it is very hard on lazy men that 
they should be compelled to work. It is for 
this reason that Montesquieu calls such slavery 
" the most cruel that is to be found amopg 
men;" by which he. evidently means that it is 
the' most cruel, though necessary, because those 
on whom it is imposed Are least inclined to 
work. If he had only had greater experience 



-w 



* Spirit of Laws, toL L book xt. chap. viii. 
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of negro elaveiy, the hardship would have 
seemed far les? to him. For though the negro 
is naturally lazy, and too improvident to woric 
for himself, he will often labor for a- master with 
a right good will, and with a loyal devotion to 
his interests. He is, indeed, often prepared, 
and md,de ready for labor, because he feels 
that,^in his master, he has a protector and a 
friend. 

But whether labor be a heavy burden or a 
light^ it must be borne. The good of the la^ 
race, and the good of .the society into which 
they have been thrown, both require them to 
bear this burden, which is, after all and at the 
worst, far lighter than* that of a vagabond life. 
"Nature cries aloud," isays the al>olitionist, "for 
freedom.*'* Nature, we reply, demands that' 
man shall work, and her decree must be- ful- 
filled. For ruin, as we have seen, i$ the bitter 
fruit of disobedience to her will. 

It is now high time that we should notice 
some of the exalted eulogies bestowed by abo- 
litionists uj)on freedom; and also the kind of ^ 
freedom on which these high praises have been 
BO eloquently lavished. This, accordingly, we 
shall proceed to do in the. following section. 
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I IV. The great benefit supposed by American 
(JboUUanisis to reMdt to the freed negroes from the 
BrtUsh etet of emancipation. 

m have, in the preceding sections, abun- 
dantlj seen that the freed colored subjects of 
the British crowa are fast relapsing into the 
most irretrievable barbarism, while the once 
flourishing colonies themselves present the most 
appalling scenes of desolation and distress. 
Surely it is no wonder that the hurrahing of 
the English people has ceased. "At the pre- 
sent moment," says the London Times for De- 
cember 1st, 1852, "if there is one thing, in the 
world that the British public do. not like to 
talk about, or even to think ahoutj it is the con- 
dition of the race for whom this great effort 
was made.'V Not so with the abolitionists of 
this country. They still keep up the annual cele- 
bration of that great event, the act of emancipa- 
tion, by which, in the language of one of their 
number, more than half a million pf human 
beings were " turned from brutes into freemen !" 

It is lie freedom of .the negro which they 
celebrate. Let us look, then, fpr a few mo- 
ments, into the mysteries of this celebration, 
and see, if we may, the nature of the praises 
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they pour forth in honor of freedom, and (he 
kind of freedom on which they are so passion- 
ately bestowed. ^ 

We shall not quote Jfrom the more insane 
of the fraternily of abolitionists, for their wild, 
raving nonsense would, indeed, be unworthy of 
serious- refutation. , "We shall simply notice the 
language of Dr. Channing, the scholar-like and' 
the elog[uent,v though visionary, advocate of 
British emancipation. Even as early as 1842, 
in an address delivered on the anniversary of 
that event, he burst into the following strain 
of impassioned eulogy: f* Emancipation works 
well, far better than could have been antici- 
pated. To mi ii could hardly have worked otfter- 
wise than well. It banished slavery ^ that wrong 
and curse not to be borne. It gave freedom, the 
dear birthright of humanity; and had it done 
nothing mare, I should haye found in it cause 
for joy. Freedom, simple freedom, is * in my 
estimation just, fer prized above all price.'. 1 
do not stop to ask if the emmicipdied are better 
fed and alothed than formerly. They are free ; 

AND THAT 0NB\'W0RD CONTAINS A WORLD OP 

GOOD,* unknown to the most pampered slave." 



* The empHagis is onni. 
23* 
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And again, he says, ^^Katuie jcries aloud for 
freedom as our proper good, our birthright and 
our end, and resents nothing so much as its 
loss." 

In these high^ounding praises, wMch hold 
^up personal freedom as ^^our proper ^ood,'' as 
"^^our end," it is fi^mned that man was made 
for liberty, and not liberty for man. It is, in- 
deed, one of the fundamental errors of the 
abolitionist to regard freedom as a great sub- 
stantive good, or aa in itself a blesdng, and not 
merely as a relative good. It may be, and in- 
deed often is, an unspeakable benefit, but then 
it is so only ae a means to an end. The end 
. of our existence, the proper goody is the improve- 
ment of our intellectual and moral powers, the 
perfecting of our rational and inimortal natures. 
When freedom subserves this end, it is a good ; 
when it defeats this end, it is an evil. ' Hence 
there may be a world of evil as well as a world . 
of good in " this one word." 

The wise man adapts the means to the ^nd. 
It were the very height of folly to sacrifice 
the end to the means. ISo man gives personal 
freedom to his child because he deems it always 
and in all cases a good. His heart teaches him 
a better doctrine when the highest good of his 
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child IB concerned. Should we not be per- 
mitted, then, to have something of the satne 
feeling in regard to those whom Providenpe 
has placed under oiir care^ especially since, hav- 
ing the passions of men, with Only the intel- 
lects of children, they -stand in. utmost need 
of guidance and direction? 

As it is their duty to labor, so the law which 
compels -them to 'do so is not oppressive. It 
deprives them of the enjoyment of no right, 
unless, indeed, they may be supposed to have 
a right to violate their^ duty.. Hence, in com- 
pelling the colored population of the South ,to 
work, the law does not deprive them of liberty, 
in the true sense of the word; that is, i< does 
not deprive them of the' enjoyment of any natural 
right. It merely requires them to perform a 
natural duty. 

This cannot be denied.- It has been, as we 

- k. _ • - 

have shown, admitted both' by Dr. Wayland 
and. Dr. Channing.* But while the end id ap- 
proved, the means are not .liked. Few of the 
abolitionists are disposed to offer any substitute 
for our method." They are satisfied merely tp 
pull down and destroy, without the least 

* SeeypAges 110 and 119. 
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thought or care in regard to consequences. 
Dr. Channing has, however, been pleased to 
propose another method, for securing the in- 
dustry of the black and the prosperity of the 
State. . Let us then, for a moment, look at 
this scheme: 

The bljlck man, slays he, should not be owned. 
He should work, but not under the control of 
a master. His overseer should be appointed 
by the State, and be amenable to the State 
for the proper exercise of his authority. !N"ow, 
if this learned and eloquent orator had only 
looked one inch beneath the surEace of his 
own • scheme, he would havfe seen that it is 
fraught with the most insuperable difficulties, 
and that its execution must needs be attended 
with the most ruinous consequences. 

Emancipate the blacks, then, and let the State 
undertake to work them. In the first place, 
we must ignore every principle of political 
economy, and consent to the wildest and most 
reckless of e3q)eriments, ere we can agree that 
the State should superintend and cany on the 
agricultural interest of the country. But sup- 
pose this difficulty out of the way, * on what 
land would the State cause its staves to be 
worked? It would scai'cely take possession of 
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the plantations now under improvement; and, 
setting aside the owners, proceed to cultivate 
the land. But. it must either do this, or else 
leave these plantations to become worthless 
for the want of laborers, and open new ones 
for the benefit of the State! In no point of 
view could a mpre utterly chimerical or foolish 
■fecheme be well" conceived. If we may not be 
allowed to adhere to our own plan, we beg 
that some substitute may be proposed, which 
is not fraught with such inevitable destruction 
to the whole South. Otherwise, we shall fear 
that these self-styled friends of humanity are 
more bent on carrying out their own designs 
than they are on promoting our good. 

But what .is meant by the freedom of, the 
emancipated slaves, on which so many exalted 
eulogies have been pronounced? Its first ele^ 
ment, it is plain, is a freedom froni labor* — 
freedom from the very first law of nature. In 
one word, its sum and substance is a power 
on the. part of the freed black to act pretty 
much as he pleases. Now, before we expend 
oceans of enthusiasm oh such a freedom, would it 
not be well to see how he would be pleased to act ? 

* See eliap. i. ^ 2. 
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Dr. Channing has told U8, we are- aware, of 
the "indomitable love of liberty," which hai 
been infused into the breast of "fierce bar- 
barians" by their native wildernesses.* But we 
are no great admirers of a libe^iy which knows 
no law except its own will, and seeks no end 
except the gratification of passion.^ Hence, 
we have no very great respect for the liberty 
of fierce barbarians.'^ It would make a hell 
on earth. "My maxim," exclaims Dr. Ciian- 
ning, " is any thing but slavery !" Even slavery, 
we cry, before a frQcdonpi such as his ! 

Thid kind of freedom, it' should b^ remem- 
bered, was bom in France and cradled in the 
revolution. May it never be forgotten that 
the "Friends of the Blacks" at Boston had 
their exact prototypes in 'Hes Amis de$ Noirs'* 

« 

of Paris. Of this last society RobespiefrTe was 
the ruling spirit, and Brissot the orator. By 
the dark machinations of the* one, J and the 
fiery eloquence of the otiipr, the French people — 
la grande nation'--'weTe induced, in 1191, to pro- 



* Works, ToL T. p. 68. ' • f See chs^. L J 2. 

X We haye m the aboye remark done Boston some injustice. 
For New York has fumisheijl the Bobespierre, and Massachu- 
setts onlj the Brissot, of ** les Amis des Noirs'* in America. 
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claim the principle of equality to and for the 
jfri^ blacks of St. Doroingo. This beautifijl 
island, then the brightest and most precious 
jewel in the crown of France, thus became the 
first of the West Indies in which the dreadftil 
experiment of a forced equality wab tried. 
The authors of that experiment were solemnly 
warned of the horrors into which it would 
inevitably plunge both the ' whites and the 
blacks of the. island. Yet, firm and immov- 
able as ^eath, Ebbespierre sternly replied, theyi 
*^ Perish the colonies rather than sacrifice one 
iota of our princ^les !*'* The magnificent 
colony of St Domingo did- not quite perish, it 
is true ; but yet, as every one, except the phi- 
lanthropic "Ami des Noirs" of the present day, 
8tm xemembers with a thrill of horror, lie 
entire white population sopn melted, like suc- 
cessive flakes of snow, in the furnace of that 
freedom which a Robespieite had kindled. 

The atrocities of this awful massacre hiave had, 
as the historian has said,t no parallel in the 

"i^.Tliis reply is sometiines attributed to Robespierre and 
sometimes to Brissot; it is probable th^t in substance it was 
ntade by both of these .bloody compeers in the cause of abo- 
Utifmism. . - 

f 5e6 AKson's History 6f Europe, vol. ii-. p. 241. 
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annalfl of homan crime. ^^ Th^ negroes," says 
Alison, '^marched with spiked infants on their 
spears instead of colors; they sawed asunder 
the male prisoners, and violated ihe females on 
the dead bodies of their husbands." The work 
of death, thus completed with such Outbursts 
of unutterable brutality, constituted and closed 
the first act in the grand * drama of Haytian 
freedom. . 

Btit equality was not yet established. The 
colored men, or mulattoes, beheld, with an eye 
burning with jealousy, the superior, power and 
ascendency of the blacks. Hence arose tiie 
horrors of a civil war. Equality had been pro- 
claimed, and anarchy produced. In this^-rightful 
chaos, the ambitious mulattoes, whose insatiable 
desire of equality had first disturbed the peace 
of the island, perished miserably beneath the 
vengeMiqjB of tb^ very slaves whom they had 
themselves roused from subjection and elevated 
into irresistible power. Thus ended the second 
act of the horrible di*ama. 

This bloody discord,, this wild chaos of dis- 
,gusting brutalities, of course terminated not in 
freedom, but in a military despotism. With 
the subsequent wars and fearfuV destruction of, 
human life our present inquiry has nothing to 
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do. We must confine our attention to the 
point before us, namely, the kind of fireedom 
achieved by the blacks of St. Domingo. We 
have witnessed the two great manifestations of 
fliat freedom; we shall now look at its closing 
scene. This we shall, for obvious reasons, pre- 
sent in the language of an English author. 

"A^ independent negro state,'? says he, "was 
thus established in Hayti ; but the people have 
net derived all the benefits which they san- 
guinel^ expected'. Released, from their com- 
pulsory toil, they have not yet learned to sub- 
ject themselves to the restraints of regular 
industry. The first absolute rulers made the 
most extraordinary efforts to overcome the in- 
dolence which soon began to display itself. 
The Gode Rural directed that the laborer should 
fix himself on a certain estate, which he was 
never afterward to quit withbilt a passport from 
the government. His hours of labor and rest 
were fixed by statute. The whip, at first per- 
mitted, was ultimately prohibited ; but as every 
military officer was allowed to chastise with a 
thick cane, and almost every proprietor held 
a commission, the laborer was not much re- 
lieved. By iiiese means Mr. Mackenzie sup- 
poses that the produce of 1806 was riised to 

24 
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about a tiiird of that of 1789. But fiuph vio- 
lent regalatione could not continue to be en- 
forced amid the succeeding' agitations^ and un- 
' der a republican rSgime. Almost all traces of 
laborious culture were soon obliterated; large 
tracts, which had been one entire sugar garden, 
presented now only a few scattered planta- 
tions."* 

Thus the lands were divided out among the 
officers of the am^, while the privates were 
compelled to cultivate the soil under their 
former military copamanders^ clothed with more 
thwi "a little brief authority." No better 
could Jxave been expected except by fools or 
fanatics. The blacks might preach equality, it 
is true, but yet^ like the more enlightened ruf- 
fians of Paris, they would of course take good 
care not to practise what they had preached. 
Hence, by all the horrors of their bloody revo- 
lution, they only effected- a change of masters. 
The white man had disappeared, and the black 
man, one of their own race and color, had as- 
sumed his place and his authority. And of all 
masters, it is well known, the naturally servile 
are the most cruel. "Tl^e earth," says Solo- 

-- — : ' ' ' : K • 

* EncydopAcQ* of Geo., toI. iii. pp. 802, 803. ^ 
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mon, "cannot bear a servant when he 
reigneth."* 

« The sensital and the dark rebel in Tain : 
* Slayes bj their own compulsion, in mad game 
Thej burst their manacles, to wear the namt 
. Of Freedom, graren on a heaTier dudn." 

COIEKIDOI. 

Thus " the world of good" they sought was 
found, most literally, in "the word;" for the 
word, the name of freedom, was all they had 
achieved— ^at least of good. Poverty, want, dis- 
ease, and crime, were the substantial fruits of 
their boasted freedom. 

In 1789, the sugar exported was 672,000,000 
pounds ; in 1806, it was 47,516,531 pounds ; in 
1825, it was 2020 pounds; in 1832, it was 
pounds. If history had not spoken, we might 
have safely inferred, from this astounding de- 
dine of industry, that the morals of the people 
had suffered a fearful deterioration. But we 
are not left to inference. We are informed, by 
the best authorities,t that their "morals are ex- 
ceedingly bad;" and that under the reign of 

J ' ' ■ 

■ » 

* ProT. XXX. 22. 

f Encjo. of (Ho., ToL iii. p. 808. ' Mackenne's St. Domingo, 
Tol. U. pp. 260, 821. 
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liberty, as it is called, their conation had, in all 
respects, become far worse than it was before. 
"There appears every reason to apprehend," 
says James Franklin, "that It. will recede into 
irrecoverable insignificance, poverty, and dis- 
order,"* 

Mr. T. Babington Macaulay has, we are 
aware, put forth certain notions on the sub- 
ject of liberty, which are exactly in accordance 
with the views and the spirit of the abolition- 
irts, as weU as with the cut-thhjat philpsophy of 
the Parisian philanthropists of the revolution. 
As these notions are found in one of his juve- 
nile productions, and illustrated by "a pretty 
story" out of Ariosto, we should -not deem it 
worth while to notice them, if they had not been 
retained in the latest edition of his Miscellanies. 
But for. this circumstance, we should pass.them^ 
by as the rhetorical flourish of a young man 
who, in his most mature productions, is often 
more brilliant than profound. , 

"Ariosto,"- says he, ^^ tells b, pretty story of a 
fairy, who, by some mysterious law of hei 
nature, was condemned to appear at certain sea- 
sons in the form of a foul and poisonous snake. 

" I _ I I ■ I II I m 

t 

* Frtnldiii'v Prdsent State of HaTti, &c, p. ^66. 
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Hiose who injured her during the period of her 
disguise were forever excluded from partici- 
pation in the hlessings which she bestowed. 
But to those wh(5, in spite of her loathsome 
aspect, pitied and protected her, she afterwapd 
revealed herself in the beautiful and celestial 
form which was natural to her, accompanied 
their steps, granted all their wishes, filled their 
houses with wealth, made them happy in love, 
and victorious in war. Biich a i^irit is Liberty, 
At limes she takes the form of a hateful reptile. 
She grovels, she hisses, she stings. But "Wo to 
those who in disgust shall venture to crush her ! 
And happy are those who, having dared to re* 
ceive her in her degraded - and frightful shape, 
shall at length be rewarded by her in' the time 
of her beauty and her glory." 

For aught we know, all this may be very fine 
poetry, and may deserve the place which it had 
found in some of our books on rhetoric. But 
yet this beautiful passage will — like the fairy 
whose charms it celebrates — ^be so surely trans' 
formed into a hatefiil snako or venotnous toad," 
that it should not be swallowed without an anti- 

• 

dote. Robespierre; Danton, Marat, BarrSre, and 
the black Dessalines, took this hatefiil^ hissing, 
stinging, maddening reptile to their bosoms, 
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and they are welcome to its rewards. But thej 
mistook the thing:, it was not liberty trans- 
formed; it was tyranny unbound^ the very 
scourge of hell, and Satan's chief instrument 
of torture to a guilty world. It was neither 
more nor less than Sin, despising €k)D, And war- 
ring against his image on the e^rth. 

We do not doubt — ^nay, we firmly believe — 
that in the veritable history of the universe, awjilo- 
gcfus changes have taken place. But then these 
awful ehjinges were not mere fwry tales. They 
are recorded in the word of God. When Luci- 
fer, the great bearer of light, himself was jree^ 
he sought equality with God, and thence be- 
came a hateful, hissing serpent in the dust. 
But he was not fully cursed, until "by devilish 
art" he reached " the oigans of mwi's fimcy," 
and with tiiem forged the grwid illusion that 
equality alone, is freedom. 

For even sinless, happy Eve was made to fe^l 
herself , oppressed, until, with keen desire of 
equality with gods> " forth reaching to the i&nit, 
she plucked, she ate:**— 

« Earth felt the wound, loid Nature from her seat. 
Sighing through all her works, gave ngns of wo^ 
That all was lost*' 
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How nxuch easier, then, ta eflFect the ruin of 
poor, faUen man,^by stimng up this fierce de- 
sire of equality with discontented thoughts and 
vain hopes of unattainable good! , It is this 
dark desire, and -not liberty, which, in its rage, 
becomes the ^^poiso^ous snake;" .an<^ though 
decked in fine, allegoric, glowing garb, it is 

still the loathsome thing, the "folse woito," 

• 

that turned God's Paradise itself into a blighted 
world.. 

If Mr. Macaulay had only distinguished be- 
twe^ 'liberty and license, than which no two 
things in the universe.. are more diametrically 
opposed to ^ach other, his passion for fine 
rhetoric' would not -have betrayed him into so 
absurd a conceit respecting the diverse forms of 
freedom. Liberty is — as we have seen — the 
bright emanation of reason in the form of law; 
license is the triumph of blind passion over all 
law and order.. Hence, if we would have 
liberty, the great deep of human passion must 
be restrained. For this purpose, as » Mr. Buri^e 
has said, there must be power somewhere;^ and 
if there be not moral power within, there must 
be physical powQr without.. Otherwise, the 
restraints will be too weak; the . safeguards of 
liberty will give way, and the passions of men 
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will burst into anarchy^ the most frightfiil of all 
tbe forms of tyranny. Shall we call this liberty? 
Shall we seek the Becfire enjoyment of natural 
rights in a wild reign of lawless terror? A» 
well might we seek the pure light of heaven in 
the bottomless pit It is, indeed, a most horri- 
ble desecration of the sacred name of liberty^ to 
apply it either to the butchmes and brutalities 
of the French Revolution, or to the more dia- 
bolical massacres of St Domingo, tf such- 
were freedom, it would, in sober truth, be 
more fitly symbolized by ten thousand Idssing 
serpents than by a single prisonous snake ; and 
by all on earth, as in heavep, it should be ab- 
horred. Hence, those pretended friends and 
advocates of fr^edon^ who would thus fain 
transmute her form divine into such horribly 
distorted shapes^ are with her enemies confede- 
rate in dark misguided league. 

§ V. The consequences of ahoUtion to the SotUL 

**We have had experience enough in our 
Gwa colonies,'* says the Prospective RedeWy for 
November, 1852, " not to wisb to see ttie ex- 
periinent tried elsewhere on a larger scale." 
Now this, though it comes to us from across the 
Atlantic, really sounds like &e voice of genuine 
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philanthropy. Nor do we wish to see the ex- 
periment, which has brought down such wide- 
spread ruin on all the great interests of 8t 
Domingo and the British colonies, tried in thia 
prosperous and now beautiful land of ours. It 
requires no prophet to foresee the awftil con- 
sequences of such an experiment on the lives, 
the liberties, the fortunes, -and the morals, of. 
the people of. the Southern States. Let us 
briefly notice some of these consequences; 

Consider, in the first, place, the vaAt amount 
of property which would be destroyed by the 
madness of such an experiment. According to 
the estimate of Mr. Clay, " the total yalue of the 
slave property in the 0nited States is twelve 
hundred millions of dollars^* all of which the 
people of the South are expected to sacrifice on 
the altar of abolitionism. . It only moves the 
indignation of the abolitionist that we should 
for one moment hesitate. "I see," he ex- 
claimSj "in the immenseness of the value of 
the slaves, the enormous amount of thet rob- 
bery committed on them. I see * twelve hun- 
dred millions of dollars' seized, extorted by 
unrighteous force."* But, unfi)rtunately, his 

V 
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♦ Dr. Cfaaiming'i WoAs, vol. y^ p. 47. 
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passions are so fiirious, that his mind no sooner 
comes into contact with any branch of the sub- 
ject of slavery^ than instantly, as if ' by a flash 
of lightning hiB opinion is formed, and be 
begins to decMm and denounce 'as if reason 
should have nothing to do with the question. 
He does not even allow himself time for a sin- 
gle moment's serious reflection/ Nay, resenting 
the opinion of the most sagacious of our states- 
men as an insult to his understanding, he deems 
it beneath his dignity even to make an attempt 
to look beneatli the surface of the great pro- 
blem on which he condescends to pour the 
illuminations of his genius. Ere we accept his 
oracles as inspired, we beg leave to think a 
little, and consider their intrinsic v^lue. 

Twelve hundred millions of dollars extorted 
by unrighteous force! What enormous rob- 
bery ! Now, let it be borne in mind, that this 
is the language of a man who, as we have seen, 
has — ^in one of his lucid intervals — admitted that 
it is right to apply force to compel those to work 
who will not labor from rational motives. Such 
is precisely the application of the force -which 
now moves his righteous indignation ! 

This force, so justly appfied, has created this . 
enormous value of twelve hundred ^ ipillions of 
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dollaiB. It has neither seized^ nor extorted this 
yast amoani from others ; it had simply created 
it out of that which, but for such force, would 
have been utterly valueless. And if e^erience 
teaches any thing, then, no sooner shall this 
force be withdrawn, than the great value in 
question will disappear. It will not be restored; 
it will be annihilated. The slaves — now worth 
1^0 many hundred millions of dollars — would be- 
come worthless to themselves, and nuisances to 
society. No free State in the Union would be 
willing to receive them — or a considerable poiv 
tipn of them — ^into her dominions. They would 
be regarded as pests, and, if possible, every- 
where Expelled from the empires . of free- 
mem 

Our lands, like those of the jpritish West In- 
dies, would become almost valueless for the 
want of laborers to cultivate them. The most 
beautiful . garden-spots of the sunny South 
would, in the course of a few years, be turned 
into a jungle, with only here and there a foiv 
liMn plantation. Poverty and distress, baaxk- 
ruptcy and ruin, would everywhere be seen. 
In one word, the condition of the Southern 
States . would, in all material respects, be hke 
that of the once flbTbi^hijag British colonies in 
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which the &tal experiment of emancipation has 
been tried. 

Such are some of the fearful consequences of 
emancipation. But these are not alL The ties 
that would be severec^ and the sympathies 
crushed^ by emancipation, are not" at all un- 
derstood by abolitionists. They are, indeed, 
utter strangers to the moral power which 
these ties and sympathies now exert for the 
good of the inferior race. "Our patriarchal 
scheme of domestic servitude," says Governor 
Hammond, "is indeed well calculated to 
awaken the higher and finer feelings of our 
nature. It is not wanting in its enthusiasm 
and its poetry. The relations of the most be- 
loved and honored chiefs, arid the most faithfiil 
and admiring subjects, which, from the time of 
Homer, have been the theme of song, are frigid 
and unfelt, compared witii those existing be- 
tween the master and his slaves; who served 
his father, and rocked his cradle, or have been 
bom in his household, and look forward to 
serve his children ; who have been through life 
the props of his fortune, and the objects of his 
care; who have partaken of his griefe^ and 
looked to him for comfort in. their own; 
whose sickness he has so frequently watched 
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ever and relieved;- whose holidays he has so 
often made joyous by hi^ bonnties and his 
presence ; for whose welfare, when absent, his 
anxious solicitude never ceases, and whose 
hearty and affectionate greetings never fail to 
welcome him home. In this cold, calculating, 
ambitious world of ours, there are few ties more 
heart-felt, or of more benignant influence, than 
those which mutually bind the master and the 
slave, under our ancient system, handed down 
from the father of Israel.'* 

Let the slaves be emancipated then, and, in 
one or two' generations, the white people of the 
South would care as little for the freed blacks 
among us, as the same class of persons are now 
cared for by the white people of the IS'orth. 
The prejudice of race would be restored with 
immitigated violence. The blacks are con- 
tented in servitude, so long as they find them- 
selves exduded frdm hone of the privileges of 
the condition to which they belong; but let 
them be delivered from the authority of their 
masters, and they will feel their rigid exclusion 
from the society of the whites and aU partici- 
pation' in their government. They would be- 
come clamorous for *5 their iiialiena-ble rights." 
Three millions of freed blacks, thus circum 

T 25 
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stanced, would fumish the elements of the most 
horrible civil war the world has ever wit- 
nessed. 

These elements would soon burst in fury on 
the land. There was no civil war in- Jamaica, 
it is true, after the slaves were emancipated; 
but this was because the power of Great Britain 
was over the two parties, and held them in sub- 
jectiori. It would be far otherwise here. For 
here there would be no ^ower to check — while 
there would be infernal agencies at work to pro- 
mote — civil discord. and strife. As Robespierre 
caused it to be proclaimed to the free blacks of 
St. Domingo that^ they were naturally -entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of citizens; as 
Mr. Seward proclaimed the same doctrine to 
the free blacks of N'ew York; $o there would 
be kind benefactors enough to propagate the 
same sentiments among our colored population. 
They would be instigated, in every possible 
way, to claim their natural equality with the 
whites; and, by every diabolical art, their bad 
passichis would be inflamed. If the object of 
such agitators were merely to stir up scened 
of strife and blood, it might bp easily attained; 
but if it were to force the blacks into a social 
and political equality with the whites, it would 
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most ctertainly and forever fail. For the govern- 
ment of these Southern States was, by our fathers, 
founded on .the virtue and the int^ligbnce of 
the people, and there we intend it shall stand. 
The African has neither part nor lot in the matter, 

"We cannot suppose, for a moment, that abo- 
litionists would be in the slightest degree 
moved by- the awful consequences of emanci- 
pation. Poverty, ruin, death, are very small 
items with these sublime philanthropists. They 
scarcely enter into their calculations. The dan- 
gers of a civil war — ^though the most fearful the 
world has ever seen — lie quite beneath the 
range of their humanity. 

Indeed, we should expect our argument 
from the consequences of emancipation to be 
met by a thorough-going abolitionist with the 
words,. — "Perish the Southern States rather 
than sicrifi^e one iota of our principle's !" We 
ask them not to sacrifice their principles to us ; 
nor do we intend that they shall sacrifice us to 
their principles. For if perish we^ must, it shall 
be as a sacrifice to our own principles, and not 
to theirs. 

Note. — It baa not fallen within the scope of our 
design to consider the effects of emancipation, and of the 
consequent destruction of sb large an amount of pro- 
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pertji on the condition and proeperitj of the worI<]. 
Otherwise it might easilj have been shown that eveiy 
ciyilized portion of the globe would feel the shock. This 
point has been yeiy happUj, though briefly, illustnted 
by Governor -Hammond; in his ^^ Letters on Slayery/' 

Nor has it formed any part of our purpose, in the fol- 
lowing section, to discuss the influence of American 
alavery on the future destiny and civilizalion of Africa. 
This subject has been ably discussed by yiuious writers ; 
and especially by aa aocomplished divine, the Rev. Wfl- 
liam N. Pendleton,, in a discourse published in tho 
" Virginia Colonizationist^'^ for Septemb^, 1854. 

§ VL JEkvation of the Blacks hy Southern slavery. 

The abolitionists^ with the most singiilar 
mxanimity, perseveringly assert that Southern 
slavery degrade its subjects "into brutes." 
This assertion fills us with amazement If it 
were possible, we would suppose, in a judgment 
of charity, that its authors knew nothing of thjB 
history of Afiica or of the condition of our 
slaves. But such ignorance is not possible. 
On the other hand, we find it equally impossible 
to believe that so many men and women — ^the 
veiy Ughts of abolitionism -could knowingly 
utter SO palpable a falsehood. Thus, we are 
forced to the conclusion, that the authors of 
this charge' are so completely carried away by a 
blind hatred of slavery, that they do not care to 
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keep their words within iii^ sacred bounds of 
etern^,! truth. This seems to t)e the simple, 
melancholy fact. ^ The great question with them 
seems to b«, not wiat is true or what is false, 
but what will most speedily effect the destruction 
of Southern slavery. Any tjiing that seems to 
answer" this purpose* is blindly and furiously 
wielded by them. The Edinburgh. Review, ia a 
high-wrought eulogy on an American authoress, 
says that, she assails slavery with arrows "poi- 
soned by truth." Her words, it is. true, are 
dipped in flaming poison; but /Aa^ poison is 
not .truth. The' truth is never poison. 

The native African could not be degraded. 
Of the fifty millions of inhabitants of the con- 
tinent of Africa, it is ^timated that, forty mil- 
,lions were slaves. . The master had the power of 
life and death over the sUve; and, iu fact, his 
slaves were often fed, apd Idlled, and eaten, just 
as we do with oxen and sheep in this country. 
Nay, the hind and fore-quarters of men, women, 
ai^d children, might there be seen hung on the 
shambles and exposed for sale ! Their women 
were beasts of burden ; andy when young, they 
were regarded as a great delicacy by the palate 
of their pampered masters. , A warrior would 
sometimes take a score of young females along 

25» 
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with him, in order to enrich his feasts and regale 
his appetite. He delighted in such delicacies. Am 
to his religion, it was even ^^orse than his morals ; 
or rather, hid religi6n was a mass of the most dis- 
gusting immoralities. His notion of a 'God, 
and the obscene acts by which that notion wad 
worshipped^ are too shocking to be mentioned. 
The vilest slave that ever breathed the air of a 
Christian land could not begin to conceive the 
horrid iniquities of such a life. And yet, in . 
the fiice of all this, we are told — yea, y^ are 
perseveringly and eternally told — ^that "the Af- 
rican has been degraded into al)rute" by Ame- 
rican slavery! Indeed, if such creatures ever 
reach the level of simple brutality at all, is it 
not evident they must be elevated, and not de- 
graded, to it? 

The very p^sons who make the above charge 
know better. Their own Writings furnish the 
tnost incontestable proof that they know better. 
A Writer in the Edinburgh Review,* for exam- 
ple, has not only asserted that "slavery degrades 
its, subjects into brutes," but he has the auda- 
city to declare, in regard to slavery in the 
United States, that " we do not believe tfiat 
— '' ' ^" -■ " 1. _ I II I I ■■ ■ 

* April No., 1865. 
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Buch oppression is to 'be foirnd in any other 
part of the world, dvilized or uncivilized. We 
do not believe that such oppression ever existed 
before." Yet even this unprincipled writer has, 
in the very article containing this declaration, 
shown that he knows better. He has «8h(!>wn 
thathe knows that the A£dcaa has been elevated 
and improved by his servitude in the United 
States. We shall proceed to convict him out 
of his own liiouth. 

" The African slave-trade was frightftil," says 
he; "but its prey were savages, accustomed 
to euffering and mieery, and to endure them 
with patience almost amounting to apathy. 
The victims of the American slave-trade have 
been bred in a highly-cultivated community. 
Their dispositions have been softened, their 
intellects sharpened, and their sensibilities ex- 
cited, by society, by Christianity, and by all the 
ameliorating but enervating influences of civili- 
sation. The savage submits to be enslaved 
himself, or have his wife or his child carried off 
by hiff enemies, as merely a calamity. His 

suffers only what — ^if he could — ^he would in- 
flict. He cannot imagine a state of sccietyin 
which there shall not be masters and slaves, 
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kidnapping and man-selling, coffles and slaver 
traders, or in wliich any class shall be exempt 
from misfortunes which appear to ym to bd 
incidental to humanity.? 

Thus, according to this very sagacious, ho- 
nest, consistent writer, it matters little what 
you do with the native African: he has no 
moral sense ; he feels no wrong ; he suffers only 
what he would inflict. But when you come to 
deal with the American slave, or, as this writer 
calls him, "the civilized Virginian," it is quite 
another thing! . His dispositions have been 
softened, his intellect sharpened, and his sensi- 
bilities roused to a new life, by society and by 
Christianity ! And yet, according to this very 
writer, this highly civilized Virginian is the 
man who, by American slavery, has been de- 
graded from the native African into a brute! 
"We dismiss his .lawless savage, and his equally 
lawless pen, from our further consideration. 

We proceed,. in like manner, to condemn 
Dr. Channing out of his own mouth. He has 
repeatedly asserted that slavery among us de- 
grades its subjects into .brutes. Now hear 
him on the other side of this question 

"The European race,*' says he, "have mani- 
fested more courage, enterprise, invention ; but 
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in the dispositions which Christianity particu- 
larly honors, how inferior are, they to the Afri- 
can ! "When I cast nay eyes over our Southern 
region, — the land of bowie-knives, lynch-law, 
and duels, of * chivalry,' * honor,' and revenge ; 
and when I consider . that Christianity is de- 
clared to be a spirit of charity, * which seeketh 
not its own, is not easily provoked, thin^eth 
*no evil, and en^ureth all things,' and is also 
declared to be/ the wisdom from above, which 
is 'first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be 
entreated, fiill of mercy and good fruits ;' can I 
hesitate in deci4ing-to which of the races in 
that land Christianity is most adapted, and iu 
which its noblest disciples are most likely to bo 
reared?"* . 

It was by casting his eyes over " our South- 
em rcjgion" that Dr. Channing concluded " that 
we are holding in bondage one of the best races 
of the human family." If he had cast them over 
the appallingly dark region of Africa, he would 
have been compelled, in spite of the wonder- 
working power of his imagination, to pro- 
nounce it one of the very worst and most 
degraded races upon eai*th. If, as he imagines, 

* Dr. ChanniBg's Works, toI. tI. p. 60, 51. 
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this race among us is now nearer to the king- 
dom of heaven than we ourselves are, how dare 
he assert — as he so often has done — that our 
slavery has "degraded them into brutes?" li^ 
indeed, they had not been elevated — ^both phy- 
sically and morally— by their servitude in Ame- 
rica, it would have been beyond the power of 
even Dr. Channing to pronounce such a eulogy^ 
upon them. "We say, then, that he knew bet- 
ter when he asserted that we have degraded, 
them into brutes. lie spoke, not from his bet- 
ter knowledge and his conscience, but from 
blind, unreflecting passion. For he knew — if 
he knew any thing — that the blacks have been 
elevated and improved by their contact with 
the whites of this enlightened portion of the 
globe. 

The truth is, the abolitionist can make the 
slave a brute or a saint, just as it may happen 
to suit the exigency of' his argument. If 
slavery degrades its subjects into brutes, then 
one would suppose that slaves are brutes. But 
the moment you speak of selling a "slave, he is 
no longer a brute, — he is a civilized man, 
with all the most tender affections, with all the 
most generous emotions. If the object be to 
excite indignation against slavery, then it 
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always transforms its subjects > iuto brutes; 
but if it be to excite indignation against 
ihe slaveholder, tben lie holds, not brutes, 
but a George Harris — or an Eliza — or an 
Uncle Tom — in bondage. Any thing, and 
every thing, except fair and impartial state- 
ment, are the materials . with which he 
works, 

1^0 facit is plainer than that the blacks have 
been elevated, and improved by their servitude 
in this country. "We cannot possibly conceive, 
indeed, how Divine Providence could have 
placed them in a better school of correction. 
If th^ abolitionists can conceive a better me- 
thod for xtheijp enlightenment and religious 
improvement, we should rejoice to see them 
carry their plan into' execution. They need 
not seek to rend asunder our Union, on 
account of the three millions of blacks among 
us, while there are fifty millions of the same 
race on the continent of Afiica, calling 
aloud for their sympathy, and appealing to 
their Christian benevolence. Let them look to 
that continent. Let them rouse the real, 
active, self-sacrificing benevolence of the whole 
Christian world in behalf of that most de- 
graded p<^on of the human fiunily; and. 
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after all, if they will show us on the con- 
tinent of Africa, or elsewhere, three mil- 
Honfl of blacks in as good a condition— 
physically and morally — as our slaves, then 
will we most cheerfully admit that all other 
Christian nations, combined, have accom- 
plished as much for the African race, as has 
been done by the Southern States of the 
Union. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 

We have, under our present Union, advanced 
in prosperity and greatness beyond all former 
example in the history of nations. We no 
sootier begin to reason from the past to the 
future, than' we are lost in amazement at the 
prospect before us. We . behold the United 
States, and that too at no very distant period, 
the first power among the nations of the earth. 
But such reasoning is not always to be relied 
on. Whether, i© the present instance, it points 
to a reality, or to a magnificent dream merely, 
will of course depend on the Wisdom, the in^ 
teffrity, and the moderation, of our rulers. 
■ B ^nnot be disguised L the Fuion, wi«. 
all its unspeakable advantages and blessings, 
is in danger. It is the Fugitive Slave Law 
against which the waves of abolitionism have 
dashed with their utmost force an<J raged with 
an almost, boundless fury. On the other hand, 
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it is precisely the Fugitive Slave Law — ^that 
great constitutional guarantee of our riglits^ — 
which the people of the South are, as one man, 
the most inflexibly detennined to maintain. We 
are prepared, and we shall accordingly proceed, 
to show that, in this fearful conflict, the great 
leaders of abolitionism — ^the Chases, the Sewards, 
and the Sumners, of the day — are waging a 
fierce, bitter, and relentless warfare against 
the Constitution of their country. 

§ L Mr. Seward^ 8 attack on the Constitution of his 
country. 

There is one thing which Mr. Seward's rear 
soning overlooks,— namely, that he has taken 
an oath to support the Constitution <rfthe United 
States. We shall not lose sight of- this fact, nor 
permit him'to obsctire it by his special pleadings 
and mystifications ; since it serves to show that 
while, in the name of a "higher law," he de- 
nounces the Constitution of his country, he at 
the same time commits a most flagrant outrage 
against that lugher law itself. 

The clause of the Constitution which Mr. 
Seward denounces is as follows : " No person 
held to service, or labor in one state, under 
the lawn thereof,* escaping into another, shall, 
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iu consequence of any laV or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due." 
This clause: a, Mr. Seward contemptuously 
says, is " from the Constitution of the United 
States in 1787.'^ He knows of only one othfef 
compact like this "in diplomatic history f 
and that was made between despotic powers 
" in the year of grace 902, in the period called 
the Bark Ages.*' But whether this compact 
made by the fathers of the Republic, or the 
sayings and doingig of Mr. Seward in' yegard to 
it, are the more worthy of the Dark Ages, it 
is not for him alone to determine, 

"The law of nature," «ays he, "disavows 
such compacts; the law of nature, written on 
the hearts and consciences of freemen, repu- 
diates them." If this be so, then it -certainly 
follows that in fouiiding states no such com- 
pacts should be formed. For, as Mr. Seward 
says, "when We are founding states, all these 
laws must be brought to the standard of the, 
laws of God, and must be tried by that standard, 
and must stand or fall by it." This is true, we: 
repeat ; but the Senator who uttered this truth 
w^ no^ , founding states or forming a consti- 
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tntion. Hid was living and acting under a eon- 
Btitutiou already formed, and. one which he had 
taken an oath to rapport If, in the constmc- 
tipn of this instrument^ our fetbers really fol- 
lowed ^^ as precedents fhe abuses of tyrants iuid 
robbers^*' then the course of the Senator in 
question was plfdn : he should have suffered mar- 
tyrdom rather than take an oath to support U. For 
the kw of nature, it is clear, permits no man 
first to take an oath to support such compacts, 
and then repudiate them. If they are at war 
with his conscience, then, in the name of aH 
that is sacred, let him repudiate them, but, by 
all means, without having first placed himself 
under the necessity of repudiating, at the same 
time, the obligation of his oath* 

There is a question among casuists, whether 
an oath extorted by force can bind a man to act 
in opposition to his conscience. But this was 
not Mr. Seward's case. His oath was- not ex- 
torted. If he had refused to take it, he would 
have lost nothing except cm office. 

"There was deep philosophy,'' says he, "in 
the confession of an eminent English judge. 
When he had condemned a young i^oman to 
deaths under the late sanguinary code of his 
country, for het firsjt theft, she fell down dead 
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at his feet. *I seera to myself/ said he, *to 
have been pronouncing sentence, not against 
tiie prisoner, but agadnst the law itself/ " Ay, 
there was, something better than *^deep philo- 
sophy" in that English judge; there was 
stem integrity; for, though he felt Ae law 
to . be hard and cruel, yet, having taken an 
oath to support it, he hardly felt himself at 
liberty to dispense with' the obligation of his 
oath. We commend his example to the Sena- 
tor from N'ew York. . ' 

•But who is this Senator, or any other politi- 
cian of the present day, that' he should pre- 
sume to pass so sweeping and so .peremptory 
a sentence -of condemnation on a compact made 
by the fathers of the Republic and ratified by 
the people of the United States? For our 
part^ if we wished to find "the higher law,*' 
we should look neither into the Dark Ages nor 
into his coiiscience. We had infinitely rather 
look into the great souls of those by whom* 
the Constitution wa^ framed, and by every 
one of whom the very compact which Mr. 
Seward pronounces, so infamous was cordially * 
sanctioi;ied. 

» Tour Coastitution and laws," exclaims. Mr. 
Sewayd, "coigtvert hospitalily .to the refugee 

U 26* 
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from the iQost degrading oppression on earlb 
into a crime, but all mankind except joir es- 
teem that ho^itality a virtae.'- Not content 
with thus denouncing the ^^Constitution and 
laws," he has elsewhere exhorted the people 
to an open resistance to their execution. '^^It 
is," says he, in a speech at a mass-meeting In 
Ohio, "written in the Constitution of the 
United States," and "in violation to diyinei 
law,'*' that we shall surr^ider the fugitire slaye. 
who takes refuge at our fireside from his re- 
lentless pursuer." He then and there exhorts 
the people to resist the execution of this^ ctear^ 
this unequivocal, this acknowledjiedy mandate q£ 
the Constitution! "Extend," says he^ a "cor- 
dial, welcome to the fuffitive who lays his weary 
limbs at your door^ and pe^no him as you wouiO) 

YOUR H0U3EH0LD OODS." 

* We shall not trust ourselves to characterize 
such conduct In the. calm, judidal language 
of the Chancellor of his own State such pro- 
ceeding of Mr. Seward will find its most fitting 
rebuke. "Independent, however," says Chan- 
cellor Walworth, " of uny legislation on this sub-^ 
ject either by the indimducil States or by Coriffress^ 



* On this pointy «ee p&f e 158. 
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if the person whose services are claimed is id 
&ct a fugitive from servitude under the laws 
of another state, the eonstituiionul provision is im- 
perative that he shall be delivered vp to his master 
upon clmm^ made.*' Thus fer, Mr. Seward con- 
curs, with the chitticellor in opinion> but the 
latter continues -^^^ and anjr state officer or 
private citizen, who owes allegiance to the 
United States, and has iaken the usual oath 
to support tiie Constitution thereof, cannot, 

WITHOUT INCUKftINO THB MORAL GUILT OP PBK- 

JUHY, do any act to deprive the master of his 
right ofjreeaption, when there is no real doubt 
tiiat.the person whose services are claimed is 
in fact the slave of the claimant.*'* Yet, re- 
gardless of the (luestion whether the fugitive is 
a«lave or not, the life and labors of Hr. Seward 
are, in a great measure, dedicated to a sub- 
version of the constitutional clause «rnd fight 
under consideration; He counsels open resist- 
^ance! Yea, he exhorts the people to protect 
and -defend fugitive slaves as such, and though 
they had confessed themselves to have fled ifrom 
servitude ! But we doubt not that "the law of 
nature, written on the hearts and consciences 






♦ Xrv. WendeD, Jack v. Mwtin, p. 528. 
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of freemen," will reverse this .advice of his, 
and reaffirm the decision of the chancellor of 
his own State. Nay,, .wherever there exists a 
freeman with a real heart and conscience, there 
that decision already stands affirmed. - 

As Mr. Seward's argnments are more Mly 
elaborated by Mr. Snmner^ of * Mttssachnsetts,' 
80 they will pass nnder review when we come 
to examine the speech of that Senator, in 
the mean time, we beg leave to lay before the 
reader a few living examples of the manner 
in which the law of nature, as written on the 
hearts and consciences of freemen, has re- 
pressed itself in regard to the points above 
considered. 

*♦! recognise, indeed," says the Hon. R. C. 
Winthrop, of Boston, ^* a power above all hvt- 
man law-makers and a code above all earthly 
constitutions ! And whenever I perceive a 
dear conflict of jurisdiction and authority be- 
tween the Constitution of my country and the 
laws of my God, my course is clear. I shall 
resign my office, whatever/it may be, and re- 
nounce all connection with public service of 
any sort. Never, never, sir, will I put myself, 
under the necessity of .calling upon Gk>d tOi 
witness my promise to support a ^constitution, 
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any part of which I ccmsidei* to be inconsistent 
with hi& commanda. 

, ^ But it is a libel upon the Constitution of the 
United States — ^and, what is worse, sir, it is a 
libel upon the great and' good men who framed, 
adopted, and: ratified it; it is a libel upon 
Washington and Franklin, and Hamilton and 
Madison, upon John Adams, and John Jay, and 
Bufus Ejng; it is a libel upon them all, and 
upon the whole American people pf 1789, who 
sustained them in their noble work, and upon 
all who^ fipom that time to this, generation after 
generation, in any capacity j— national, muni- 
dpal, or state,^— have lifted their hands to hea- 
ven in attestation of their allegiance to the 
government of their country ; — it is a gross libel 
upon every one of them, to assert or insinuate 
that there is any such inconsistency! Let us 
not do such dishonor to the fathers of the Re- 
public and the j&amers of the Constitution." 

Mr. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, after reciting 
the clause in the Constitution which demands 
the restoration of ftigitive slaves, proceeds as 
follows: "This, reads very plainly, and admits 
of no doubt but that, so fistr ^as fugitive slaves 
are concerned, the Constitution fully recognises 
the right to reclaim them from within the limits 
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of the free States. It is the Constitution which 
we have all sworn to support, and which I hope 
we all mean to support ; and I have no mental 
reservation excluding any of its clauses frojn 
the sanction of that oath. It is too late now to 
complain that such » provisioa ia there. Oar. 
fethiBrs, .who formed that entire instrumeat, 
placed it there, and left it to ugr as an inherit^ 
ance; and nothing but an amendment of the 
Constitution, or a violation of our oaths, can 
tear it out And, however much we may abhor 
slavery, there is no W|i.y for honorable, honest—, 
nay, conscientious — men, who desire to live 
under our law4 and onr Constitution, but to 
abide by it in i^s spirit- 
In like manner, the Hon. S. A. Douglas, of . 
Illinois, declares; "All I have to say on that 
subject is this, that the Constitution provides 
that a fugitive from service in one State, escape 
ing into anotlaer, * shall be delivered up.' Tphe - 
Constitution also provides that no man shall be 
a Senator unless he takes an oath to support the 
Constitution. Then, I ask, how does a man ac- 
quire a right .on this floor to speak^ except by 
taking an oath to support and sustain the Con- 
stitution of the United States ? And whe^ he . 
takes that oath, I do not understand that he 
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has, a right to have a mental reservation, or 
entertain any secret equivocation that he ex- 
cepts that clause which relates to the surrender 
of fugitives from service. I know not' how a 
inan reconciles it to his conscience td take that 
oath to support th6 Constitution, when he be- 
lieves that Constitutioii is in violation of the law 
of God. If a man thus believed, and takes the 
oath, he commits- perfidy to his Gk)d in order 
that he may enjoy the temporary honors of a 
seat upon this floor. Iii- this point of \4ew, it is 
simply a question of whether Senators- will be 
true to their oaths and true to the Constitution 
under which we Uve/' . 

§ n. The attack of Mr. Sumner on the Consiitur 
lion of his comitrif. 

K we have not noticed tlie arguments of Mr. 
Chase, of Ohio, it is because they are repro- 
duced in the celebrated speech of Mr. Sumner, 
-end because he has so fully endorsed the his- 
tory and logiq of this speech as to make it his 
9wn. Hience, in replying to the one of these 
Senators, we at the same time, virtually reply to 
tiie other. . . • 

We select the speech of Mr. Sumner for exa- 
mination, because it is generally considered the 
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more powerful of the two. It is, indeed, the 
moat elaborate speech ever made in the Senate 
of the United States, or elsewhere, on the sub- 
ject of the Fugitive Slave Law. Even Mr? Wel- 
der found it ^^ so handsomely embellished with 
poetry, both Latin and English, so full of classi- 
cal allusions * and ihetorical fburishes^" as to 
make it more palatable than he supposed an 
abolition speech could possibly be made. As 
to the abolitionists themselves, they seem to 
know no bounds in their enthusiastic admira- 
tion of this sublime effort of their champion. 
We should not wonder, indeed, if many a 
female reformer had gone into hysterics over 
an oration which has received such violent 
bursts of applause from grate and dignified 
Senators. " By this efibrt," says Mr. Hale, he 
has placed " himself side by side with the first 
.orators of antiquity, and as.fisir ahead of any 
living American orator as freedom is ahead of 
slavery. I beHeve that he has formed to-day a 
new era in the history of the politics and of the 
eloquence. of the country; and that in future 
generations the yomig men of this nation will 
be stimtilated to effort by the record of what an 
American Senator has this day done," ke. 
We have no doubt that young men may -at- 
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tempt to imitate flie speech in question ; but, as 
they grow older, it is to be hoped that their 
taste will improye. The speech in question 
win make a **new- era" in the tactics of aboli- 
tionism, And that is alt. We ^hall see this 
when we come to examine this wonderful 
oration, which so completely ravished three 
SerwiorSy and called £:>rth such wild shouts 
of applause from the whole empire of aboli- 
tionism. , 

Mr. Chase seems ehnost equally delighted 
with this marvellous effort. " I avow my con^ 
viction, now and here," says he, " tha^ logically 
and historicaUy, his argument is impregna*)le— 
entirely impregnable." ......" In my judg- 
ment," he continues, " the speech of my friend 
from Massachusetts will ma.ke a new era in 
American history." Indeed, Mr. Sumner him- 
self does not seem altogether dissatisfied with 
this eflfort, if we may judge from tie manner in 
which it is referred to in his other speeches* 
We do not blame him for tiiis. We can see 
no reason why he should be tiie only abolitionist 
in the universe who is not enraptured with his 
oration. But when he so "feariessly asserts" 
that his speegh "has never been answered," we 

beg leave to assure him that it VMLy be refuted 

1*1 
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with the most perfect ease. For^ indeed, its his- 
tory is half fiction, and its logic wholly false: 
the first containing just enough of truth to de- 
ceive, and the last just enough of plausibility to 
convince (hose who are waiting, and watching, 
and longing to be convinced. 

The first thing which strikes the mind, on 
reading the speech of Mr. Sumner, is the. 
strange l(^cal incoherency of^ its structure. 
Its parts are so loosely hung together, and ap- 
pear so distressingly disjointed, that one is fre- 
quently at a loss to perc^ve the design of the 
oration. Ittf avowed object is to procure a re- 
peal of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 y but no 
one would ever imagine or suspect such a thing- 
from the title of the speech, which.is as follows : 
"Freedom, m^onal ; Slavery, sectional." It is 
difficult, at first view, to perceive what logical 
QOnnection this title, or jffcposition, has with, 
the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. But if 
there be little or no logical connection between 
these things; we shall soon see how the choice* 
of such a title and topic of discourse, opens the 
way fot the rhetorician to make a most power- 
fill appeal to the pasaions and to the prejudices 
of Jiis readers. We say, of his readers, because 
it is evident that tbe speech was made for Bun- 
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combe, ^and not for Hie Senate of tke United 
States. r 

Mr. Sumner deems it necessaay to refute the 
position that slavery is a national institution, in 
order to set HkQ worlji right with^ j?espect to 
the relations o# tiie Federal Government to 
slavery. " The relations of the Government of 
the United Stales," says he, — *^I speak of the 
National Goveliiment— to slavery, though plain 
cmd obviausy are constantly mismder&tood.'^ In- 
deed, nothing in history ^eems more remark- 
able than tlie amount of ignorance and stupidity 
which prevailed in^ the world before the ap- 
pearance of the abdlitionists, except the won- 
derful illuminations which accompanied their 
advent. "A popular belief at this moment," 
continues Mr. Sumner, ^^ makes slavery a na- 
tix)nal institution, and, of course, renders^ its 
support a national duty; The extravagance of 
this error can hf«dly b^ surpassed." In truth, 
it is so exceedingly extravagant, that we doubt 
if it really exists. It is certain, that we have no 
acquaintance, either historically or personally, 
with those who have Mien into so wild an ab- 
BUJfdityl 

It is true, there is "a popular belief" — ^nay, 
there is a tleep^rooted national conviction — that 
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the Ooyemment of the United States is booud 
to protect the institotion of slaveiy, in so ^ as 
this may be done by the. passage of a Fugi- 
tive Slavp Law. This national conviction has 
spojken out in the laws of Congress ; it has been 
ratified and confirmed by thAjudicial opinion 
of the Supreme Oourt of the United States, as 
well as by the decisions of the Supreme Courts 
of the three great non-slaveholding States of 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsytrania. 
But no one, so far as we know, has ever deduced 
this obligation to protect slavery, in this respect^ 
from the absurd notion that '^ it is & national 
institution." No such deduction is to be found 
in any of th0 arguments of couQsel before the 
courts ^bove-jnentioned, nor in the opinions of 
the courts themselves. "\^e shrewdly su^ect 
that it is to be found nowhere except in the fer- 
tile imagination of Mr. Sumner. . 

We cpncede that slavery is not ^^ a national 
institution." In combatting this position^ Mr. 
Sumner is merely beating the air. We know 
that slavery is not national; it is local, being 
confined to certain States, and exclusively estar 
blished by local or State laws. Hence^ Mr. 
Samuer ;iiay^ fire off as much splendid rhetoric 
as he pleases at his men of straw/ " Slavery 
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natipnall" he indignantly exclaims: >*Sir, this 
is all: £^ mistake and absurdity, fit to take a place 
in some new collection of ^Vulgai' Errors* by 
some other -Sir Thomas BiX)wne, with the an- 
cient but 6!xploded stories that the^ toad has a 
stonQ in its head >and that ostriches digest 
iron." These may be very fine embelllsh- 
ments ; they certainly have noting to do with 
the point in controversy. The question is not 
whether slavery is a national institution, but 
whether the National Government does not re- 
cognise slavery as a local Institution, and is not 
pledged to protect the master's right to reclaim 
the fugitive firom his service. This is the ques- 
tion, ^i^d by Its relevancy to this question the 
jhetoric of Mr. Sunpiner must be tried. 

We'do not say it h^ no such relevancy. Miv 
Sumner beats the ait, it is true, but he does not 
beat the air in vain. His declimation may have 
no logical bearing on the point in dispute, but, 
if you wdrtch it closely, you will always find that 
it is most skilfully adapted to bring the preju- 
dices and passions of the reader to bear on 
that point. Though he may not b^ much of a 
logician, yet> itinust be iadnlitted, he is " skilful 
of fence." We should do hiiyi great injustice as 
an antagonist, at least before the tribunal of 

27* 
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human passion, if we shoold suppose that it is 
merely for the abstraot glory of setting up a 
man of straw^ and then knocking it down, that 
he has mustered all the powers of his lo^c and 
onfiirled all the splendors of hia thetorie^ He 
has a design, in all this, which we shall now pro- 
ceed to expose. 

Here are two distinct questions. First, Is 
slavery a national institution? Secondly, Has 
Congress the power to pass a Fugitive SH^ve 
Law? These two questions are, we repeat, 
perfectly, distinct; and hence, if Mb, Sumner 
wished to discuss them fiEtirly and honestly, he 
should have argued each one by itself. We 
agree with him in regard to the first; we dis- 
sent toio coelo from him in regard to the last. 
But he has not chosen to keep them separate, 
or to discuss each one by itself. On the con- 
totry, he has, as we have seen, connected them 
together as premiss and conclusion, and he 
keeps them- together through the first portion 
of his speech. Most assuredly Mr. Sumner 
knows that one oi the very best ways in the 
world to cause a trutii or proposition to be re* 
Jected is to bind it up with a manifest error or 
absurdity. Yet the proposition • for which we 
contend — ^that Congress has the power to support 
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slavery by the pass^e of % Fugitive Slave Law 
-^is bound up by bim with ^e' monstrous ab- 
surdly that ^^slaveiy is a national institution;" 
and both are denounced tc^gether as if bott). were 
equally absurd. One instance, out of many, of 
this unfair mode of proceeding, we shaH now lay 
before our readers.' 

"The Constitution contaiAS no power," says 
he, "to make a king or to support kingly rule% 
"With similar reason it may be said tiiat it con* 
tains no power to make a slave, or to support a 
system of slavery* Th© absence. of all such 
power is hardly more, clear in one case than^in 
the other. But, if there be no such power, all 
national legislation upholding slavery niust be 
unconstitutional and void." 

Thus covertly, and in co^npany with, the sup- 
posed power of Congress to make slaves or to 
institute slavery, Mr. Sumner denounces the 
power of Gdngress to eriact a. Fugitive * Slave 
Law ! He not ) only denounces it, but tresits it 
as absurd in the extreme ; just as absurd, in- 
deed, as it would be to assert that Congress had 
power " to support kingly rule !" We can listeA 
to th^ arguments of Mr. Sumner,; but we can- 
not accept his tnere opinion^ as authorily that 
the power of Congress to enact sucE a law is so 

/ 
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glaringly unconstitutional, k so monstrously al>> 
surd; for, however passionately that opinion 
may be declaimed^ we ednnot forget tiiat a 
Fugitive Slave LaW was passed by the Congress 
of 1T98, received the signatuie of G^rgje Wash- 
ington^ and^ finally, the judicial isanction of the 
Supreme Court of th0 United States. Mr. Sum- 
ner ia but a man. 

This advantage of mixing up with a glaring 
fSEdsehood the idea he wishes to be rejected is not 
the only one which M^. Sumner ierives from 
his man of straw. By combatting tke position— 
" the poptdar belief" as he calk it — that ^ slaveiy 
is a national institution," he lays open a wide 
field for his peculiar powers of declamation. 
He calls up all the &thers-^!N'orth and South — 
to bear witness against slavery, iu order to show 
that it is not a national institution. He quotes 
colleges, and churches, and ^ patriots, agains^b 
slavery. Not content with this, he' pours down 
furious invectives of his own, with a view ta 
render slavery a$ odious as possible. But,, since 
the simple^ question is, WJiai sckith the Cmstitu- - 
tew— r why this fierce crusade against slavery? 
In: deciding this veiy question, namely, the con- 
stitutioiiality of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1703, 
a high judidal authority has said that ^'^ the ab- 
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stract proposition of the justice or injustice of 
slavery is wholly irrelevant Jiere, and, I appre^ 
hend, ought not to have the slightest influence 
upon any member of this court.''* 

It ought not to have — and it did not have — 
the slightest influence on the highest judicial 
tribunal of New Yor^ in which th^ above 
opinion was delivered. Much as the author of 
that opinion (Mr. Senator Bishop) .abhorred 
slavery, he did not permit such an influence to 
*^reach hifi judgment. It would have contami- 
nated his judicial integrity.- But although be- 
fore a judicial tribunal, about to decide on the 
constitutioni|,lity of a Fugitive Sliave. Law, the 
abstract propQsition of the justice or injustice of 
slavery ia out of place, yet at the bar of passion 
and prejudice it is well calculated, as Mr. Sum*- 
Her must know, to exert a tremendous influence. - 
He^ce, if he can only get up. the horror of* his" 
readers against slavery before he comes Jbo the . 
real question, namely, the constitutionality- of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, he know& that his vie-- 
tory will be more than half gained. But we ad- 
monish him that passion and prejudice can only 
give a temporary 6clat to his axgument. , 



•n^ 
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So much for the unfaimesa of Mr. Sui^ner. 
If we should notice all such iuBtances of artfiil 
design in his. speech, we should have ^ no space 
for his logic. To this we would now. invite the 
attention of the reader, in order to see if it be 
really *' impregnable." 

As we hare already intimated, Mr. fiumner 
does not, like Mr. Seward, qpenly denounce the 
Constitution of his country. On the contrary^ 
he professes the most profound respect for every 
part of that instrument, not even excepting the 
clause which 4emands the restoration of the 
fugitive from labor. But an ezamination of his 
argument, both historical and logicaly will enable 
us, we trust, to estimate this profes4on at its real 
intrinsic worth. 

We shall begin with his ^ argument from his- 
tory. In the extoiination of this argument, we 
beg to excuse Ourselves from any further notice 
of all that vast array of historical ptoofe to 
show that ^^ freedom is national and slavery sec- 
tional.*'* , We shall consider tho^e proofe alone 

* In assorting that' freedom is national, lilr. dimmer may peiv 
haps mean that it is the dnij of the National GoTemment to 
exclude slav^ from all its territories, and to Admit no new 
state in irhich there are slaves. H this be his meaning^ we 
should reply, that it is as foreign fh>m the merits of the Fngi^ 
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which, relate to the rear point in controversy, 
namely, Has Congress the power to pass a Fugi- 
tive Slave Law I 

Mr. Sumner argues, from the well-known sen- 
timents of the Reamers of the Constitution with 
re£{>ect to slavery, that they intended Iq confer 
no auch. power on Congress. Thus, after quot- 
ing the sentiments of Gouvemciur Morris, of El- 
bridge Gerry, c^ Roger Sherman, and James 
Madison, he adds: "In the fece of these un- 
equivocal statements, it is absurd to suppose 
that they consented unanimously to any pro- 
vision by wjiicb the Kational Government, the 
work of their own hands, could be made the 
most offensive instrument of slavery." Such 

ixTt Sl%ve Law» irluoh he proi>ose4 to difleuds, as H is fh>Bl the 
trath. The National €K>TepuBe]it has, indeed, ne more power tp 
exclnde, than it hf^ to ordain, slayery; for.slaTery or no. slavery 
is a question which belongs whdlj and exclnsiyely to the soye- 
reign pe<^le of each and eyery state or territory. With otdp 
whole hearts we respond to the inspiring words of tiie PtesTdent's 
Message:' <^If tiie friends of the Constitution are to haye an- 
other struggle, its ^meniies could not present a more acceptable 
issue than that ot a state, whose Constitution clearly embraces a 
republican form of goyernment, being excluded from the Union 
because its domestic institutions may not, in all respects, com- 
port with the ideas of what is wise and expedient entertained in 
some other state.'* 
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10 the historical argument of Mr. Sumner. Let 
us aee what it is worth. 

Elbridge Gten^ had said: "We ought to be 
careful not to give any Bonction ie ^ferery /"-^lan- 
guage repeatedly quoted, and underscored as 
aboye, bj Mr. Sumuier* It is absurd, he con- 
cludes, to suppose that a man who could ua0 
such language had the least intention to confer 
a power on Congress to support slavery by the 
passage of a Fugitive Slave Law. This is on6 
branch of his historical argument It may ap- 
pear perfectly conclusive to Mr. Sumner, and 
"entirely impregnable" to Mr. Chase; but, after 
all, it is not quite, so invulnerable as they 
imagine. Hr. Sunmer stopped liis Idstoricitl 
researches at a most convenient point for his 
argument If he had only read a little further, 
he would have discovered that this same identi- 
cal Elbridge Gteny was in the Congress of 1793, 
and voTBn for the , Fugitive Slave LawHien 

passed! . 

It &res no better with the historic^ argument 
to prove the opinion o.r intention of Roger 
Sherman. He had declared, it is true, that he 
was 6pposed to any clause in the Constitution 
" ^knowledging men, to be property." But we 
should pot, with Mr. Sumner, infer frmn- this 
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that . he neve* intended that, Congress should 
possess a ^ power to legislate in reference to 
slavery, - For, unfortun|ttely for suob. a con- 
clusion, however confidently it may be drawn, 
or l^owever dogmatically asserted, Boger ^er- 
rhan himself was in the Senate of J798, and was 
actually on the committee which reported the 
Fugitive Slave Liaw of that session J Thud, al- 
though the /premiss of Mr. Sumner's argument 
is a historical fiwt, yet its conclusion coines 
directly into conflict with another historical 
fact ! J ^ 

We cannotjj^ in the same way, r^te the argu- 
ment fix>m the Janguage of Gouvemeur Morris, 
who said **that he nev^r would concur in up- 
holding .domestic slavery,'* because he was not 
in the Congress^ of 1793. But Robert Morris 
was there, and, although he helped tq frame the 
Constitution in 1787, he uttered not a syllable 
against the constitutionality of the Fugitive 
Slfive Law. Iijideed, this law passed the Senate 
by resolution simply, ifie yeus wnd nays not having 
been called for f . . 

The words of Mr. Madison, who '**. thought it 
wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea 
that ther^ could be property in nian," are four 
oip five times quoted in Mri Sumner's speech. 
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As we have already seen,'*' there cannot be, ifi 
the strict sense of the termf)^ ^^ property in 
man;" for the soul is the man, and no, one, 
except Qodj can own the sonl. Hence Mr. 
Madison acted wisely, we think, in wishing to 
exclude such an es^ression from the.Cohstitu- 
tion, inasmuch as it would have been misunder- 
stood by Northern men, and only shocked their 
feelings without answering any. good purpose. 

When we say thftt slaves are prc^erty, we 
merely mean that their masters have a right to 
their service or labor. This idea is recognised 
in the Constitution, and this right is secured. 
Vfe ask no more^ As Mr. Madison, and the 
whole South, had the thing, he did not ca;re to 
wrangle about the name. We are told, again 
and again, that th^ word slave does not appear 
in the Constitution. Be it so. We care no^ 
since our slaves are there recognised as ^^ per- 
sons held to service" by those to whom " such 
service is due." It is repeated without end that 
the ^^ Constitution acts on slaves as pepsona, find 
not as property." Granted; and* if iN'orthem 
men will, according to the mand^ of the Con- 
stitution^ only deliver up oui^ fdgitive servant^) 
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we care not 'whether Uiey restore them as per- 
sons or lis property.. If we may only reclaim 
tibiem as persons, and 4r€^ain theu* 'service, we 
are perfectly saMed. We utterly despise aU 
such verbal quibbling. 

Mr. Madison was above it. He acted wisely, 
we repeat, in refusing to sho(i the. mind of any 
one, by insisting upon a mer« word, and Upon a 
word, too, which might not haVe conveyed a 
correct idea of his own views. But that Mr. 
Madison could, as he Understood the terms, re- 
gard «laves as property, we have the most incon- 
testable evidence. ■ Tor ii; tjie Convention of 
Virginia, called to ratify the Constitution of the 
United States, he aaid^ "Another clause secures 
us that property which we now possess. At 
present, If any slave elopes to any of those 
States where slaves are free, he. becomes emanci- 
pated- by their laws, for the laws of th^ States 
are uncharitable to one ^noth^ in this xespect.'* 
He then quotes the provision Ifrom the Constitu- 
tion relative to fUj^tives from labor, and adds : 
**This clause was expressly inserted to enable 
oumers of slaves to^ reclaim them." So much 
' for Mr. Sumner's main argument from the Ian- 
guage of the members of the Convention of 
1787. 
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Arguing finem the d6ntiment8>of that cQni^en- 
tion with respect to slavery, he concludes that^ 
nothing could h&ve been fiirther from their in- 
tention than to confer upon Congress the power 
to pass a uniform Fugitive Slave, Law. He 
boldly asserts, that if a proposition to confer 
such a power upon Congress had "been dis- 
tinctly made it would have been distinctly de- 
nied." "But no person in the convention^" he 
says, " Twt one of the reckless partisans of slavery y 
was so audacious as to make the proposition.'' - Now 
we shall show that the above* statement of his 
is diametrically opposed to the truth. "We shall 
show that the members of the convention in 
question were perfectly willing. to confer such; a 
power upon Congress. 

The reason why they were so is obvious to 
any one who has a real knc^wledge of the times 
about whose history Mr. Sumner so confidently 
declaims. Thii^ reason is well stated in the lan- 
guage of the Chancellor of New York whom 
we have already quoted. " The provision," says 
he, " as to persons escaping from servitude in 
one State into another, TppL by iheir journal 
to have been adopted by a unanimous vote of 
the convention. At that time the existence of 
involuntary servitude, or- the relation of mafiter 
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.and aen^int, was known to and recognked by 
the laws of every State in the Union except 
Massachusetts, and the legal right of recaption by 
the master existed in ally as a part of the gus- 

TOMABT or COMHOiK LAW O^l THE W&Ot<E COK- 

VfiBfiBACT." Hence, instead of shocldng the 
convention, -a. dausd recognising . such right 
^oidd have been merely declaratory of the 
s^Custoinary or coibinpn law" which then uni- 
ven^ly -prevailed. The "history of the times" 
confirms tiiis view, and fhrnishes no evidence 
against it« 

Mr. Somner tries to make a different im-» 
pressiom Ha lays great stress on the &ct that 
it Was not until late in the convention that the 
first ck'Use relative to ti^e surrender of fugitive 
slaves was introduced^. But this fact agrees 
mora perfeatly with our view than witii his. 
There was no haste about the introduction of 
fluch a provision, because it was well known 
4hat, whenever it should be iiitroduced, it would 
pato in the affirmativcvwiihout difficulty. And, 
in fiict^ when it was introduced, it " was u])f aui- 
jnougLY ADOPTED." This single fact speaks 
volumes. '^ 

l4et us now attend, for a moment, to Mr. 
Sumner's historical proo&. He quotes the fol^ 
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lowing passage from the Madison Papers: — 
**Gen. (Charles Coteswbrth) Piiickney ^aa not 
satisfied with it He seemed to wish some pro- 
yiaion should be inclnded in £ftyor of property 
in daves." "But," by way of comment, Mr. 
Sumner adds, "he tnade no preposition. Un* 
willing to shock ihe convention, -and uncertain 
in his own mind, he only eeemed to wish such a 
provision." Now, a bare abstract proposition to 
reeognise property in men is one thing, and a 
clause to secure the return of furtive slaves is 
quite another. The first, it is probable, would 
have been rejected by the convention ; the last 
was actually and unanimously adopted by it. 

Mr. Sumner*8 next proof is decidedly against . 
him. Here it is. " Mr. Butler and Mr. Charles 
Pinckney, both from South OaroliHa, now 
moved openly to irequire * fugitive slaves and 

servants to be delivered up like criminals.* 

Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, at once ob- 
jected : * This would oblige the executive of the 
State to do it at the piublio expense.' Mr* 
Sherman, of Connecticut, saw no more pro- 
priety in the public seizing and surrendering a 
slave or servant than a horse! Under th^ pres- 
sure of these objections the ofiensive proposition 
WW quietly ivithdrawn.*' 
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Now mark the character of these objectiomu 
It is objected, not that it is wrong to deliver up 
&gitiye slaves, bat only that they should not be 
*f delivered up, like criminals;" that is, by a 
demand on the executive of the State to which 
they may have^ fled. And this objection is 
based on the gfound that such a requisition 
would oblige the public to-delivelr them, tip at 
its own expanse. Mr. Shermaii insists^ not that 
it is wrong to surrehder fugitive slaves or fugi- 
tive horses, but only that the executive, or pub- 
Uc, should not be cdiled upon to surrender 
them* Surely, if these gentlemen had been so 
violently opposed to the restoration of fugitive 
slaves, here was ^ &ir occasion for them to 
ppeak'put; and as honest, out-spbken men»they 
would, no doubt, have made their, sentiments 
known. But there is, in fact^ not a syllable of 
such a sentiment uttered. There is not the 
slightest symptom of the existence of any such 
feeling in their minds. If any such existed, w« 
must insist that Mr. Sumner has discovered i% 
by .instinct, and not by his researches in his- 
tpry. -' , • 

The statement that "under the pressure of 
these ol»eetioas the offensive proposition was 
qukUy wUhdravyrC' is not true. It was not 
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quietly withdrawn ; on the - contnuy, it was 
withdrawn with the afisurance that it woaM be 
again introduced. "Mr. Butler withdrew his 
proposition," says Mr. Madison, ^in erder that 
lome particular provision migfU be made^ apart 
fix)m this article."* Accordin^y,.the veiy next 
day he introduced a proYision, which, as Mr. 
Madison declares^ "was expressly inserted to 
enable owners of slaves to reclaim thejn." 

These glosses of Mr. Snniner on the hiatoiy 
of the times will appear important, if we view 
them in connectidn with his design. This de- 
sign is to bring into doubt the idea that slares 
are embraced in ihe clause of the Constitutioji 
which requires fugitives from service* ot labor to 
be delivered up. We should not suspect this 
design from the hints here thrown out, if it 
were n6t afterward more fully disclosed. " On 
the next day," says Mr. Sumner, "August 29th, 
profiting by the suggestiona already made, Mr. 
Butler moved a proposition, substantially like 
tiiat now found in Ihe Constitution, rwt directty 
fot ihe surrender of 'fugiMve sTxiveSy 9» originalfy 
proposed, b«t as * fugitives fropa service* or 
labor,* which, without debate or i^^^ositionof 
■ I ■ _ — ' ^ ' ^ " ■ I I . ■ I I I 

* fifftdkon Papers, p. 144a 
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any kind, was unanimously, adopted." Was it 
tl^en unanimously adopted because it was a 
clause for the surrender of " fugitives from ser- 
vice or labor" only, and not for the surrender of 
fugitive, slaves? 

Such appears to be the insinuation of ~Mr. 
Sumner. Be this as it may, it is certain that he 
has afterward said that ' it . may be questioned 
whether "the language employed" in this clause 
^*oan ,be judicially regarded ps justly applicable 
to fugitive slaves, which is often and earnestly de^ 
nied^' . . . "/SS^J further^' he says,, in italics, " to 
the courts of each State must belong the determination 
of the guestion^ to which class of persons^ axicording 
to ju^ rules qf ^ interpretation, the phrase ^persom 
held to service or labor* is strictly applicable.'' 

Mr. Sumner doubt?, then, wbether . thi§ pro- 
vision, after all, refers to "fugitive slaves." 
Kow, although he has said much in regard to 
'" the effrontery of the Southern members of the 
convention" that formed liie Constitution, we 
may safely, defy him; or any otter man, to point 
to any thiijg in their conduct which approxi- 
mates to such^ audacity. What! the clajiseiu 
question not designed, to embrace fugitive 
slaves I Mr. Butler, even befioire he introduced 
the clause, declared, as we have seen, thai such 
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would be itB design. It was bo uiideretood by 
every member of the convention ; for there waa 
not a man there who poesessed the capacity to 
misanderBtand so plain a matter; and it has 
been so understood by every toan, of all parties 
and an fiu^tions, from that day down to the 
present Not one of the hired advocates who 
have been employed, in different States, to argue 
against the constitutionality of the T^ugitive 
Slave Law, has ever had' the unblushing efi^n- 
tery to contend that the clause in question is not 
applicable to furtive slaves. Nay, more, until 
Mr. Sumner appeared, the frantic zeal of no 
abolitionist had ever bo completely besotted his 
intellect as to permit him to take such ground. 
By Dr. Channing, by Mr. Seward, and by Mr. 
Chase, such application of the words in ques- 
tion is unhesitatingly admitted; and hence we 
dismiss Mr. Summer's discovery with the con- 
tempt it deserves. 

But to return. " The provision,*' says Mr. Sijm- 
j«r, "which showed itself thus tardily, and was 
so slightly noticed in the Kational Convention, 
was neglected in most of the contemporaneous 
discussions before the people.'* No wonder; for 
it was merely declaratory of the "customary or 
i^onamon law" trf that day. "lii tiie Conveh- 
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tions jof South Carolina, Nortli Carolina, and 
Virginia^" he acUaitg}, " it 'was commended as 
securing important rights though on thi? point 
there ^as a difference of opinion. In the Vir- 
ginia Convention, an eminent character, — ^Mr. 
George Mason, — ^with Qtiiers, expressly declared 
that there was *no security of property coming 
within this section.' ^' 

Kow, we shall not stickle about the feet that 
Mr. Sumner, has not given the very words of 
Mr. Mason, since he has . given them in sub- 
stance. But yet he . has given them in such a 
way, and in such a connectioi^ as to make a 
felse impression.- The words of Mr. Mason^ 
taken in their prefer. connection, are as follows: 
"We have no security for. the properly of that 
kind (slaves) which we already have. There is 
no clause in this Constitutjlon to secure ity /or 
ihsy mm lay ^uch a tax as %M. amourU to mammds^ 
sioru'' This shows his position, not as it is mis-> 
represented by Mr. Sumner, but as it stands in 
his own words. If slave property niay be ren-^ 
dered worthless by, the taxation of Congress, 
how could it be secured by a clause which en- 
ables tie owner to reclaim it? It would not be 
worth reclaiming* Such was the argnment and 
tru^. position of Mr« Geoige Mmfn* 
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^^ Maesachusetts,*' continues Mr. Sumner, 
^ while exhibiting peculiar eensitiveness at any 
responsibility for slavery, seemed to view it with 
onconcem." If Massachusetts had only be- 
liered that the clause was intended to confer on 
Congress the power to pass a Furtive Slave 
Law, into What flames of indignation would her 
sensitiveness have burst! So Mr. Sumner 
would have us to believe. But let ua listen, 
for a moment, to the sober voice of histoiy. 

It was only about four years aftser the govern- 
ment went into operation that Congress actually 
exercised the power in question, oxid passed a 
Fugitive Slave Latd. Where was Massachusetts 
then 7 Did she burst into .flames of indigna- 
tion? Her only voice, in reply, was as distinctiy 
and as emphaticaUy pronounced in &vor of that 
law as was the voice of Virginia itself. ^ With a 
single exception, her whole delegation in Con- 
gress,* with Fisher Ames at their head, voted 
for the Fugitive Slave Law of 1798! Not a 
whisper of disappi:t}bation was heard &om their 
constituents. As Mr. Sumner Hmself says, the 
passage of that act "drew littie iattentiofi." 
Hence he would iave us- to believe thatMassa- 
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chu3dtt8' would have b«eii stirred from }i6r 
depths if the convention l^ul conferred sudi a 
power upon Congress, ^and yet that she was Apt 
moved at all when Congress proceeded, as he 
maintains, to usitrp and e2:eroi8e that power ! 

This^^is not all. Every memjber from tlie free 
States, wi^ the exception of five, recorded his 
vote in £^vop of the same law.* In the Senate, 
as we have already said, it^as j^assed by resolu^ 
tion, and not by a recorded vote. No one, in 
either branch of . Congress, uttei^ed a syllable 
against the constitutionality of the law, though 
many of the most distii^guished members of the 
very iJonventi6n which framed the Constitution 
itself -were there. Not to mention others, there 
were Jaxncs Madison, and Boger Sherman, luid 
Elbridge Geny, and Bufus King, and Caleb 
Strong, Bud Robert Moms, and Oliver Els- 
worih ; and yet from not one of these illustrious 
framers of the Constitution was a syllable ut- 
tered against the constitutionality of the law in 
question. Nay, th^ law was supported and , 
.enacted by themselves* What,ihen, inthe face 
of these indubitable fects, becomes of all Mr. 
Sumner's far-fetched arguments from " the lite- 
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ntore of the age" atid fix)m, his maltitudmous 
▼oioee against elavery? It ijs absurd, sajs Mr. 
Somner^ to suppose that such men intended to 
eonfer any power upon Congress to pass a Fugi-~ 
tive Slare Law. It is a fctei^ we reply, that as 
members of Congress tbej proceeded, without 
hesitation or doubt, to exercise Ihat, veiy 
power. It "dishonors the memory of the 
fathers," says Mr. Sumner; to suppose vthey 
intended that Congress should possess siich a 
power. How, then, will he. vindicate the^ 
memory of the fathers against the imputatioB 
of his own doctrine that they, as membe)^ of 
Congress, must have knowingly usurped the 
power which, as members of the ^convention,, 
they had intended not. to confer? * r 

Qn^ more of Mr. Sumner's historical argu- 
ments, and we are done with this branch of the 
subject. He deems it the most conclusive of 
idl. It is founded on the ajrangem^it of , cer- 
tain clauses of the Constitution, and "'is, we be- 
lieve^ perfectly original^ We must refer the 
reader to the. speech itself if, he desire to see 
this very curious argument, sitice we cannot 
Bpare -the room to give it a full and fair state- 
ment. . < 

Nor is this at all necessary t» our puipose, 
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inasmcicli a9 we inteiid to notice only oufi thing 
about this argument, namely, the wonderful 
eflfect it produces on the mind of its inventor. 
" The framers pf the Constitution," aays he, 
" were wise.ar^d careful ineh, who had a reason 
for what they did, and who understood the lan- 
guage which they employed." - We can readily 
belieYC all this.; No^ can we doubt that they 
"had a design in the peculiar arrangement" pf 
the clauses adopted by, them. That design, 
however, we feel quite sure, is different from the 
qjie attributed to them by Mr. Sumner. But let 
us suppose he is right, and then see what would 
follow. 

The design attributed to them by Mr. Sumner 
was to mate every one see, beyond the possi^ 
bility of a mistake, that the Constkution coQfers 
no power on Congress to pass a Fugitive Slave 
LaW;. "They not only decline all addition of 
any such pow^r to the compact," says he, " but, 
to render ' misapprehmsion mipessihley — to majce as- 
sixromce doitbly mre^-^to exdvde any contrary eon- 
clusiony ^ey punctiliously arrange," &c* Now, 
if sucji were the cdse, ,then we ask if design of 
so easy accofiiplishment were ever followed by 
fl^Uure so wonderful?' 
. They failed, in the first place, " tp exclude a 
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contraty conclafiion" from the Supreme Courts 
of Maseachusettfl, of New York, and of Penn- 
eylvauia, all of which tribunals have decided 
that they did confer such a power upon Con- 
gress. In the second place, although those wise 
men . labored to make ^^ misapprehension im- 
possible/' yet, according to Mr. Sumner, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has entirely 
misapprehended them. So tax from seeing tiiat 
the power in question is not granted to Con- 
gress, this high tribunal decides that it is clearly 
and unquestionably granted. This is not all. 
The most marvellous &ilure is yet to come. 
For, after all their pains to make the whole 
world see their meaning, these wise men did 
not see it themselves, but went away, many of 
them, and, in the Congress of 1793, helped to 
pads a Fugitive Slave Law ! 

It is to be feared, indeed, that the &ilure 
would have been absolutely total but for the 
wonderful sagacity of a few abolitionists. For 
the design imputed to the framers of the Con- 
stitution, and which they took so much, pains tb 
disclose, had remained profoundly concealed 
from nearly all men, not excepting themselves, 
until it was detected by Messnd. Sumner, Chase, 
and company. But these have, at lai^t, dis- 
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covered it, and now se^ it a& in a flood of light. 
Indeed, they see it with such transcendent clear- 
iies9^ with stfch .marvellous perspicuity of vision, 
as to atone "for th6 stupidity and blindness of the 
•^est of mankind. 

So much for Mr. Sumner's historical argu- 
ment. His logics argi^neut is, if possible, stiU 
more illogical than his historical. In regard to 
this; however, we diall be exceedingly brief^ as 
we are sick of JxifiT sophisms, and long to be de- 
livered fipom the pursuit of them. , 

He encounters, at the outset, " a difficulty" in 
the legislation of the Congress of 1793 and in> 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States." But "on examination," says he, " thid 
difficulty will disappear." Perhaps difficulty so 
great never vanished so suddenly firom before 
any other man. , 

The authority of the Congress of 1793, though 
it contained so mai^ of the most distinguished 
Cramers of the Constitution, is annihilated by a 
few bold strokes of Mr. Sumner's peji. One 
short paragraph, containing two inefiably weak 
arguments, , does the business. 

The first of th^se arguments is as follows: 
" The act of 1793 proceeded from a Congress that 
had already recognised the Unit<^d States Bank, 
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chartered by a preyioos Ccm^p'eflB, which, though 
sanctioned by the Bnprojne- Coort, has been 
since in high quarters pronounced unconstitu- 
tional* If it erred as to the bank, it may have 
erred ako as to fugitived from labor.'* We can- 
not conceive why such an argument should have 
been propounded, unless It were to excite la pre- 
judice against the Congress of 1798 in^the 
minds of those who may be opposed to a Na- 
tional Bank. For if we look at its conclusion 
we shall see that it merely ^ims to establish a 
point which no one would deny. It merely aims 
to prove that, as the Congress of 1793 was com- 
posed of fiallible men, " so it may have erred!" 
We admit the conclusion, and therefore pass by 
the inherent weaknesses in the structure of the 
argument. 

His second argument is this : " But the very 
act contains a capital error* on this very subject, 
so declared by the Supreme" Court, in pretend- 
ing to vest a portion of the judicial power of the 
nation in state Officers. This error takes jrom the 
act all authority as an interpretation of the ConsUtu- 
tUm. I DISMISS IT.'' This passage, considered 
as an argument, is simply ridiculous. How 



1* -This error was by no meakis % eapital one: 
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many of the beet, laws ever enacted by mail 
have, in the midst of much that is ^a clemr as 
noonday, been found to contain an ^rrorl 
Should all, therefore^ l^ave been bhndly re- 
jected? As soon as the er^ has been detected, 
has any enlightened tribun^ on earth ever said, 
'^I dismiss" the whole? - ^ 

By such a process we might have made its 
short work with. Mr. Sutnner's speech. If, after 
pointing out one error therein, we had dismissed 
the whole speech as worthless, we should have 
imitated his reasoning, and in our conclusion have 
come much nearer to the truth. l£ We should 
say, indeed, that because the sun has a i^pot on 
its surface it is therefore a great ball of dark- 
ness, our argument would be exactly like that 
of, Mr. Sumner; * But that great luminary would 
not refuse to shine in obedience to t)ur con^ 
temptible logic. In like manner, tiie authority 
of the illustrious Congress of 1793, in which 
there were so many profound statesmen and 
pure patriots, will not be the less re8j)lendent 
because Mr. Charles Sumner has, with Titanic 
audacity and Lilliputian: weakness, assailed it 
with one of the most pitiful of ail the pitiful 
sophisms that ever were invented by man. 

In regard to the decision of the Supreme 
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Court he says : ^^ Wliatever ms^ be the influeAoe 
of this judgment as a rule to the Jndiciaiy, it 
caAQot arrest our 4u^ as legislators. And here 
I adopty with entire assent, the language of Pre^ 
•ident Jackson, in his memoi^le veto, in 1832, 
of the Bank of the United States." He then 
quotes this language, in which hQ italidzes tibe 
following sentence: *^JEach . public officer^ who 
takes an oath to support the GmstituMony sweavjS that 
he icill support it as fie understands Uj and not as it 
is understood by others.*' . " With these authprita^ 
tive words of Andrew Jackson," sajs he, ^^I 
dismiss this topic. The early legislation of Con- 
gress and the decisions of the Supreme Court 
cannot stand in our way. I advance to th^ aigu- ' 
ment" We shall let him advance. 

But we most say a few words in conclusion. 
Mr. Sumner swears to support the Constitution 
as he understands it ; but how is it supported by 
him? Is it supported by him at all or in any 
way? Let us. see. The clause respecting " perr 
sons held to service or labor," says he, imposes 
an obligation, not upon " the National Govern- 
ment, but upon the States." Is he then in favor 
of the States passing any law, or doing any act, 
by which fugitive slaves may be delivered up? 
"Never," he relies. Massachusetts will never 
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do any such thing by his advice or (^oneent 
Surely, then,- he will speak a kind word to the 
good people of Massachusetts, and advise them 
tp do nothing in violation of thid solemn com- 
pact of the Constitution. If he will db nothing 
to support the compacl^ surely he will do no- 
thing to break it down. He will ijot permit us 
fo indulge any such charitable hope. For it is 
his avowed object, by speech-making and by agi- 
tation, to create such a ** public opinion" as 
*' shall blast with contempt, indignation, and ab- 
horrence,, all who, in whatever forniy or under 
whatever name^ undertake to be agents"* in re- 
claiming jRigitive slaves. Tea, upon the very 
officei*s of the law themselves, who, for^liis pur- 
pose, act under and by authority of the supreme 
laws of .the land, he pours down scorn and de- 
rision; Even these^ though in the discharge of 
an official duty, are — ^if it be in the power of Mr. 
Sumner — ^to be blasted with abhorrence, indij^- 
natic^n, and contempt ! 

The Constitution de6lares that the fugitive 
slave "shall be delivered up." He shall Noi* 
"be delivered up," says Mr. Sumner; and, in 
order to make his words good, he means to 
-^ i _ ' . • I ... ... — 

* speech in the Senate, in 1,856. 
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create a <^ public opinioQ/' ^diich no Southern 
mast^ dare encounter. Nay, he rejoices to believe 
that 8uch public opinion is,, in some localiti^, 
already created and, prepared for open resist- 
ance to the Constitution of the United States. 
" There are many," says he, " who will never 
shrink at any cost, and, notwithstanding all the 
atrocious penalties of this bill^ &om efforts to 
save a wandering fellow-tnan from bondage* 
They will offer him . the shelter of their houses^ 

and, IF HEBD BE, WILL PBOTECT HIS LIBERTY BT 

force/'* Horrible words! Wor^s tending 
directly to a conflict in which the, brightest 
hopes of huinanity must peridh, and the glpiy 
of the Kepublic b^ extinguished in oceans of 
blood. ' 

In the &ce of such things, we are imperiously 
constrained to doubt ^r. Sumner's regard for 
the obligation of the oath which binds him to 
support the Constitution of his country. It is 
certain that he can rejoice in the breach of thiis 
obligation by others. , A certain judge in Ver- 
mont, who, like every other State officer, had 
taken an oath to support the Constitution pf the 
United States, just set Constitution, laws, evi- 
" ' ■ . i ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 

* Sj^e^^ in ^it(m, Octobeif H 1B50. 
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dence, all at defiance, and boldly declared that 
ihe fil^tive should not be delivered up, " unless the 
master tovld show a bill of sale from the Atmighty/' 
This deed, which, in the language of Chanoellor 
Wajworth, is stamped with " the ndoral guilt of 
pequiy," appears heroic to Mr. Samuer» by 
whom it is related with evident delight. It 
would seem, indeed, -as if the moral sensibility 
of j«i abolitionist of his stamp is filU drawn to a 
single poinjb of his conscience, so that 4t can feel 
absolutely nothing except slavery. It .'seem* 
dead to the obligation of an oath, to th^ moral 
guilt of peijury. Nay, it seems to rejoice in 
the very brayery of its perpetration, provided 
it . duly enables" a fugitive >lave to effect his 
escape. 

Perhaps . Mr. Sumner would seek to justify 
himselt by declaring that the language fugitives 
from service does not include fugitive slaves* ^ If 
so, we reply that thie Vermont judge, whose in- 

^ famous decision he approves, had no such fine 
pretext. It i» Mr. Sumner,. as we have seen, 

, who first suggested this most exc^lent method 
of reconciling conscience with treachery to^ the 
Constitution. Though he professes the most 
profdund respect for that instrument, he delibe- 
rately sets, to work to undermine one of its 
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most clear and aneq^uivocal mandates* He does 
not, like Mr. Reward, openly smite the Consti- 
tution with iiis hand^ or contemptuously kick 
it with his foot He betrays it with a fdss^ 

Mr« Sumner admires the conduct of the Ver- 
mont judge ; but he can heap the most frantic 
abuse on the acts of the best men Ameri^^ h^ 
produced. Though they be the deliberate public 
acts of a Clay^ or a Cidhoun, or a We]^ster^ or a 
GsoBOB Washihoton^ his language is not the 
less violent, nor his raving vituperation tiie less 
malignant. In regard to the Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1850, he says: "And still further, as 
if to do a deed which should ^mak« heaven 
weep, all earth amazed,' this same Congresi^, in 
disregard of all th^ cherished safeguards pf 
freedom, has passed a most cruel, unchristian, 
devilish act." The ^reat diffi9ulty under which 
Mr. Sumner labors, andt which all the energy of 
hiB soul struggles to surmount, is to find lan^ 
guage violent enough in which to <Jenounce 
this "foul enactment," this "detestable and 
heaven-defying bill," thi^ "monster act," which 
**sets at naught, the best principles of the Con- 
stitution and the very laws of God !" ^ 

.Now, this bill, let it be a:emembe!red, is liable 
to no objection which ^ay not be urged against 



/^ 
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the Fugitive Slave Law 9f 1793. It will not be 
denied, indeed, that if the one of these laws be 
unconstitutional so also is the other, and that 
both must stand or fetll together. Let it also be 
borne in mind that, as the one received the sup- 
port of ffc Clay, and a Calhoun,^ and a Webster, 
sp the other received the sanction and the sig- 

r 

nature of <Jeorge Washington. Yet, in the face 
of these &cts, Mr. Sumner does not modera^ 
his rage. They only seem to increase the in- 
tensily and the fury of his, wrath. ^'The soul 
sickens," he cries, "in the contemplation of this 
legalized outrage. In the dreary annals of the 
past there fire many a<5ts of shame— tiiere are 
many ordinances^ of mon^rchs, and • laws which 
have become a byword and a hissing to the na- 
tions^ But when we consider the country and 
the age, I ask fearlessly, what act of shame, 
what ordinance of monarch, what law, can com- 
pare in atrocity with tiais enactment of an 
American Congress ?'' 

Not content with .pouring floods of abuse on 
the law iteel^ Mr. Sumner proceeds to consigii 
to infamy its authors and all who have given it 
their support. For, after furnishing examples of 
what he deems among the most atrocious trans- 
actians of the past, he adds : " I would not exag- 

30 
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gerate. I wisli to lieep witMn bounds ; but 
I think no person con dofubi that the condemna- 
tion afiized to all these transactions and to their 
authors must be the lot hereafter of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill, and of every one, according to 
the measure of his influence, who gave it his 
support. Into the immortal catalogue of na- 
tional crimes this has now passed, drawing with 
it, by an inexorable necessity, its authors also, 
and chiefly him who, as President of the United 
States, set his name to the bill, and breathed into 
it that final breath without which it would have 
no life/ Other Presidents may be forgotten, 
but the name signed to the Fugitive Slave Bill 
can never be forgotten. There are depths of 
in&my, as there are heights of fiune. I regret 
to say what I must, but truth* compels me. 
Better fiur for him had he never been bom; 
better for his memory, and for the name of. his 
children, had he never been President !" 

If neither Mr. Fillmore nor George "Washing- 
ton swore to support the Constitution as Mr. 
Sumner understands it, we beg him to consider 
that Us opinion was not known when they took the 
oath of office. Mr: Fillmore had, at that time, 
no better guide to go by than the decifiiions of 
the mo«fe enlightened judicial tribunals of his 
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.country, with the Supreme Court of the United 
States- at their head. He was not so far raised 

- « 

above other men, nor possessed of so wonderfiil 
an insight into the Constitution, as Mr^ Sumner; 
for he could understand it no better than its 
framers. Hence he was, no doubt, so conscious 
of his own fallibiEty that he could hardly look 
upon modesty as a crime, or upon a deference 
to the judicial tribunals <rf Ms countiy as in- 
famous. -We trust, therefore, that his good 
name will sufviv§, and that his children will 
not blush to jown it. It is certain that the 
Americam people will never believe, on the bare 
authority of Mr. Sumner, that, in his course re- 
garding the [Fugitive Slave Law, he planted his 
feet in the very "depths of infamy,'* when they 
can so clearly see that he merely trod in .the 
fot)t8teps of George Washington. . 

If what a man lacks in reason he could only 
make up in rage, then, after all, it would have 
to be concluded that Mr. Sumner is a very re- 
spectable Senator; for, surely, the violence of 
his denunciations is almost as remarkable as 
the weakness of his logic. Fortunately^ how- 
ever, it can hurt no one -except himself 6r those 
whom he represents. Certainly, the , brightest 
names in the galaxy of American statesmen are 
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not to be swiept away by tbe filthy torrent of his 
invectives. The Clays, tte Calhouns, the "Web- 
sters, and the Washingtons of America, are, 
indeed, as &r above the impotent rage of this 
Senator as the very 8tM« of heaven are heyond 
his arin.* 

* Mr. Sumner hM » gre*i deal to gay, Ih his speeeh, about 
'* the memory of the fkthers." When their sentimente agree 
with his own, or onlj seem to him to do so, then.thej are ** the 
demi-godi of history." Bat only let these depii-gods cross his 
path or come into contact with his Iknatical notions, and in- 
stantly they sink into sordid knares. The firamers of the Con- 
ftitntion of the United Statee,MiyB he, made <*a compromise, 
which emmot be mentioned without ehame. It was that hat^ftd 
hargam by which Congress was restrained nntil 1808 Irom the 
prohibition of the foreign sUtc trade, thus secnrhig, down to 
that period, toleration for crime.** . * . . "The effrontery of 
slaTehoIders Was matched by the eordtdnea of the Sattem mem* 
ben" .... *< The bargain was struck, and at tiiis priee the 
Soathem States gained the detestable indidgeoce. At a sabse- 
qnent day, Congress branded the sUto trade as piracy, and 
thus, by solemn le^^latiye act, a(iyadged this compromise to be 
felonious and wicked J** 

But for this oompromise, as oTory one who has read the his- 
tory of the times perfectiy well knows, no nnien oonld'haw been 
fbrmed, and the slare trade might hate 1i>een carried on to the 
present day. By this compromise, then, the Conrention did not 
tolerate crime nor the slaye trade; they merely formed the 
Union, and, in forming it, gained the power to abolith the elave 
trade in twenty yearn. The gain of this power, which Congresi^ 
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§ m* The right of Trial by Jury rwt impaired by 
the Fugiiive Slave Law. 

It is alleged that the power to enact such a 
law does not reside in Congress, because no 
saclj powe? has been "expreseily delegated," and 
because^^it is not "necessary and proper" to 
carry any expressly delegated auth6rity into 
effect. We should have replied to this argu- 
ment ; but it has been urged before every tri- 

-., . — » ; > '—r—- 

Kad not before posaessed, wms considered by them as a great 
ga^ to the cause of humanity. If the Eastern members, from a 
blind and frantic hatred of slayery, had blasted all prospects of a 
. union, and at the same time put the slaye trade beyond their 
' power foreyer, they would hay e imitated the wisdom of the 
abolidonistfl, who always promote the cause they seek to dcr 
moHsh: 

If any one will read the hidtory of the times, he will see that 
<< the fathers/' the t^amers of. the Constitution, were, in making 
this yery^ compronise, goyemed by the purest, the most pa- 
triotic, and the mast humane, of motiyes. He who accuses them 
of corruption shows himself corrupt; especially if, like Mr. 
Sumner,' he can laud them on one page as demi-gods, and on the 
Terr next denounce them as sordid knayes, who, for the sake of 
filthy lucre, could enter into a "felonious and wicked'' bargain. 
Yet the yery man who accuses them of baying made so in- 
fiunous and corrupt a bargain in regard to the slaye trade can 
. i^d does mo^t eloquentiy declaim against the monstrous in- 
• Justice of suppoeini; them capable of the least act in fayor of 

dayery^ 
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banal in which the great qnestion nnder con- 
Bideration has been tried, and eyerywhere re- 
ftited. By Mr. Jostiee Nelson, in the Supreme 
Court of New York,* by Mr. Senator Bishop, in 
the Court of Errors in the same State^f ^^d by 
Mr. Justice Story, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it has been so clearly, so power- 
fhUy, and so triumphanUy demolished as to 
leave nothing more to be desired on tiie subject. 
And besides, it has been our object not so much 
to refute arguments against jlie law in questioaii 
«r to establish that wh{ch has been so long esta- 
blished,! as to show on what slender grounds, 
and yet with what unbounded confidence, the 
greaL champions of aboUtionism are ac 
customed to oppose the Constitution, the lawsy 
the judicial decisions, and the uniform pra<^tice, 
of the Whole government under which we live. 

In pursuance of this design, there is another 
sophism of theirs, which it now devolves upon 
us to examine. We allude to the argument 



■ 



♦ Xn. Wend«n, p. 814. 

f Xiy. Wendell, p. 580; XVI. Peters, p. 608. 

X Indeed, if yte had prodaoed all the argoraents in fStiTor of tiie 
eonstitotionalitj of the Fngitlye SlaTe Law, it would hare <Air- 
rled ofe fur beyond our limits, and swelled this single tikafter 
into a Tolame. 
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tiutt the Fugitive Slave Law ts unconstitutioiiidy 
because it denies the right of trial by jury. . 

Is this still an open question ? In the bio- 
graphy of Mr. Justice Story, published by his 
son, it is said : ^ The argument Hiat the Act of 
1793 was unconstitutional, because it did not 
provide for a trial by jury according to the re- 
quisitioito of the sixth article in the amendment 
to th^ Constitution,' having been suggested to 
my father on his return from Washington, he 
relied' that this question was not argued by 
counsel nor considered by the court, and that 
h^ diolild still consider it an open one." Mr. 
Stunner adduces this ^'distinct statement that 
the necessity of trial by jury was not before the 
court;" and adds, "So that, in the estimation 
of the judge himseflf, it was still an open ques- 
tion." 

In the case here referred to — Fngg .v. The 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, reported in 
XVI. Peters — ^it is true that the question of trial 
by jury was not argued by counsel nor con- 
«idered by the court. But if the greater in- 
cludes the less, then this question wa6 embraced 
in the decision; for, in that case, Prigg had 
s^zed the fugitive slave without process, ^d 
carried her away without any certificate from 
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magistrate or jadge in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. The court declared that he had a right 
to do so under and by virtue of the Constitution 
of the United States. Most assuredly, if he had 
a constitutional right to such proceeding, then, 
in such cases, the Constitution dispenses with 
the necessity of trial by jniy. 

It was urged by counsel that such summary 
method Of reclaiming fugitive slaves wlEts uncon- 
stitutional ; but the court decided otherwise. It 
was insisted by Mr. Hambly, just as it is now 
insisted by Mr. Sumner and others, that such 
arrest was unconstitutional, because it was made 
by the mere will of the party, and not, as the 
Constitution requires, " by due process of law." 
Thus the point was presented by the record, 
argued by the counsel, and overruled by the 
court. 

In overruling this argument the court says: 
** The owner must, therefore, have the right to 
seize and repossess the slave which the local 
laws of his own State confer upon him as pro- 
perty ; and we all know that this right of seizure 
and recaption is universally acknowledged in all 
the slave-holding States. Indeed, this is no 
nu>re than a. mere affirmance of the principles 
of the common law applicable to this very sub^ 
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jeof Then, after a quotation from Blackstone, 
lite c(»irt ad(^: ^^TTpon this ground, we have not 
ih/b fidightest hesitation in holding that, under 
and in virtue, of tiie Constitution, the owner of a 
dave is clothed with entire authority in every 
State in the Union to seize and recapture his 
slave whenever he can do it without >any breach 
o£ the peace or any illegal violence." 

In accordance with thid opinion of the court — 
delivered by Mr. Justice Story — ^Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Taney says: the master "has a right, peace- 
ably, to take possession of him, and cany him 

judge of the District or Circuit Court of the 
United States, or from any magistrate of the 
State ;. and whosoever resists or obstructs him is 
awrong-doer; and every State law which pro- 
poses, directly or indirectly, to authorize such 
resistance or obstruction,: is null and void, and 
affords no justification to the individual or the 
officer of the State who acts under it. This 
right of the master being given by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, neither Congress 
nor a State Legislature can by any la^v^ or regu- 
lation impair it or restrict it."*' 

- - I ■ I I ^ I I -■ ■- Min - I I ■ 

* Tliis daoitkm of the Supreme Oooii, whieh aath<Hrisee tha 
viMter to seise his fii^tWe slaTe without j^r^MU^ (see his speech; 
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Hence it would haye been well if Mr. Snmner 
and the son of Jodge Story had looked into 
this decision again before they proclaimed the 
opinion that the right of trial by joiy i% in sxtch 
cases, still an open question. Mr. Justice Story 
himself must^ on reflectiop, have seen that the 
off-hand expressicm attributed to him was erro- 
neous. His more deliberate opinion is re- 
corded) not only in the case of Priggy but also- 

" I ' p ■ 

Appendix to CongrMsioiiAl Globe, toL zxiL, part 2, p. 1687,) is 
exceeding] J offensiTe to Mr. Ch^se, of Ohio; and no wonder, 
dnoe the legialatiire of his own State has passed a law, making 
it a penitentiary offence in the master wka should thns prose- 
oate his oonstitntional right as declared bj this decinon. Bu^ 
in regard, to this point, the Supreme Court of the United States 
does not stand alone. The Supreme Court of New York, in the 
ease of Jack r. Martin, had preyiouslj said: <* Whether the 
owner or agent might hare made the arrest in the firsl instance 
without any process, we will not stop to examine ; authoritiea 
of deserted respectability uid weight hare held the aiBrmatiTe. 
2 Pick. 11, .5 8«rg. & Bawle, 62, and ihe case of Glen v. 
Hodges, in this court, before referred to, (in 9 Johnson,) seem 
to countenance the same conclusion. ' It would indeed appear to 
follow as a necessary consequence, from th* unddubted pontioh,' 
that under thu Uaute of the ConttUvtion the right and title qf the 
owner to the eervice of ihe Have it a$ entire and perfect wOhin the 
furiadietion of the Stat^to which he h€ufled ae it was in the one from 
which he eeeaped, Stich eeiaure would be at the perU of the party; 
Avn I? A nanxAN was takih, hi would bi ajiswirabli uki 

Airr OTHSK TBXSFASSBft OE KIDKAPFBE.** 
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in his ^^ Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
TJnited States*" " It is obvious," says he, " that 
these provisions for the arrest and removal of 
fugitives of both classes contemplate summary 
ministerial proceedings, and not the ordinary 
course of judicial investigations to ascertain, whe- 
ther the complaint be well-founded or the claim 
of ownership be established beyond all legal con- 
troversy. In cases of suspected crimes the guilt 
or innocence of the party is to b^ made out at 
his trial, and not upon the preliminary inquiry 
whether he shall be delivered up. All that 
would seem in such cases to be necessary is that 
there should be primd facie evidence before the 
executive authority to satisfy its judgment that 
th^ra is probable cause to believe the party 
guilty, such as, upon an ordinary warrant, would 
ITs^ his co;mitment fo. til. And in the 
cases of fugitive slaves there would seem to- be 
the same necessity of requiring only primd facie 
proofe of ownership, without putting the party 
to a formal asserti<;>n of his rights by a suit at 
the common law."* 

But,' since the abolitionists will discuss this 
point, then let it be considered an open ques- 

__ : — . !_: ^ ■ 

* BUfry <m ConstitatioB, yob iii., book.,iii., chap. kl. 
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turn, and let them produce tbeir arguments. 
The first we shAll notice is ftom Mr. Sumner, 
who again seaaonB from the sentiments of the 
fiUhers. ^^At the close of the National Conyen- 
tion," says he, ^ Elbridge Geny refused to sign 
the Constitution, because, among other things, 
it established ^a tribunal vnOunU juries, a Star 
Chamber as to civil cases.' Many united in his 
exposition, and, on the recommendation of the 
First Congress, this additional safiaguard was 
adopted as an amendment" - Thus, acco9*ding 
to Mr. Sumner, Elbridge Gterry was the £Etther 
of the clause in the Constitution which guiutm* 
tee» the right of trial by jury. Yet Elbridge 
Geny never dreamed of implying this- claoM 
to the case of fugitive slaves ^ for, as we have 
already seen, he voted for tiie Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1793, in which such aj^licatioa of it is 
denied. Nor did any oth^ member of that 
Congress propose the right of trial by jmy in 
such cases. 

Ko doubt there would have been opposition to 
the act of 1793 if any member of Congress had 
supposed, for a moment, that it denied the right 
of trial by jury to the fugitive slave. It does^o 
such thing. It leaves that right unimpaired; 
and if any slave in the XJnion,. whether furtive 
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or otheFwise^ desire such trial, it is secured to 
him by the Constitution and Uws of the coun- 
try. B;it he cannot have such trial, whei^ or 
in what State he chooses. If he liv^ in Bich<- 
mond, he may have a tibial by jury there ; but he 
cannot escape to Bost6n, and there demand this 
as a rights The fiigitiye from labor, like the 
fugitive from justice, has a right to-a tibial by 
jury, but neither can claim to hsave this trial in 
any part of the world he pleases. The latter 
must be tried in " the vicinage" where the of- 
fence is alleged to have been committed, be- 
eause there the witnesses are to be found. He 
has no right to flee from these and require 
tibem to follow him with their testimony. As 
he has a constitutional right to be tried in the 
vicinage of the alleged offence, so has the com- 
monwealth a right to insist on his trial there. 
In like manner, and £3r a Bimilar^reason, if the 
colored man wish to assert his freedom under 
the law, he may appeal to a jury of the country ; 
but this . miist be done in the State under whose 
laws he is claimed as a slave and where the 
witnesses reside. He cannot fly to a distant 
State, and there demand a kind of trial which 
neither the Constitution, nor the laws, nor public 
expediency, secures to him. If he assert this 

31 
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right at all, he must assert it in conformity with 
the imdoiibted right of the other partj/j which is to 
be sued in this, as in all other personal actions, 
in the place where he resides. 

In the fiEice of these considerations, it is no 
wonder that the Congress of 1793 were so unani- 
mous in regard to the Furtive Slave Law. 
Though this law did not provide for a jury trial, 
yet its authors all knew that such trial was not 
denied to the fogitive slave, if he had a mind to 
claim it. Hence the law was passed by that 
Congress, without even an allusion to this 
modem abolition objection to its constitution- 
ality. Among all the members of that body 
who had taken part in framing the Constitution 
jof the United States,'*' not one was found to hint 

^^^^ — ■ 1 'W * I I - ■■■.■■II— T ^"^^^ 

* Tlie fntmers of thtf Constitntioii in that GongreM were : — 
^ Joha Lasgdon and Nicholas G^imer, of N^ Hampshire; Ca^ 
leb Strong and ^bridge Oerry, of Hassaohnsetts ; Roger Sher- 
man and Oliyer Ellsworth, of , Connecticut; Roftis King;, of New. 
York ; Robert Morris and Thomas Fitzsimmons, of PennsylTa- 
nia; George Reid and Richard Basset, of Delaware ; Jonathan 
Dayton, of *New Jorsey; Pierce Butler, of South Carolina; 
Hn|^ Williamson, of North Caroling; William Few and Atoar 
ham Baldwin, of Georgia; and Last, but not least, James Madi- 
•on, of Virginia." Yet from not one of these framers of the 
Constitution — from not one of these illustrious guardians of 
freedom— was a syllable heard in regard to the rigbt of trial by 
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at such an objection. TMs objection is of more 
recent origin, if not of less respectable pa- 
rentage. 

An amendment to the law in question, allow- 
ing a trial by juiy to the fugitive slave in a dis- 
tant State, would indeed be a virtual denial of 
the constitutional right of the master. Either 
because the jury could not agree, or because dis- 
tant testimony might be demanded, the trial 
would probably be continued, and put off, until 
the expense, the los^ of time, and the worriment 
of vexatious proceedings, would be more than 
the slave is worth. The language of Mr. Chief 
Justice Taney, in relation to an action for da- 
mages by the master, is peculiarly applicable to 
such* a trial by juiy* The master^* would bt 
compeUed^*' says he, " to encounter the costs and ex- 
penses ofu suit, prosecuted at a distance from his own 
horn^ and to sacrifice perhaps the valile of his property 
in endeavoring to obtain compensation." This is 
not the Hn^ of remedy, ^ays he, the Constitu- 

jury in connection with the Fagitiye Slave Law then passed; 
The more pit^ it is, no doubt, the abolitionist will think;, that 
neither Mr. Chase, nor Mr. Sumner, nor Mr. Seward, was there 
to enlighten them on the subject of trial by jury and to saye the 
country from the infamy of such an Act. Alas ! for the poor, 
blind fathers ! - 
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tion ^^ intended to give. The delivery of the 
property itself — its peompt akd dimbbiatb db- 
LTVBBY — is plainly required^ and teas intended to 1^ 
secured.** Such prompt and immediate deliveiy 
was a part of ** the cnstomary or common law" 
at thQ time the Constitation was adopted, and 
its fi:amer8, no doabt, intended that this j^actice 
should be enforced by the clause in question, as 
appears from the fistct that so many of them coii- 
cnrred in the Act of 1793. 

But if such right to a prompt and immediate 
delivery be guaranteed by the Constatution itself^ 
then, with all due submission, we would ask, 
what power has Congress to limit or abridge 
this right? If under and by virtue of the Con- 
stitution this right to a prompt and immediate 
delivery be secured^ then what power has Con* 
gress to say there shall no^ be a prompt of im- 
mediate delivery? "This right of the master,*' 
says Mr. Chief Justice Taney> ^^iieing given by 
the Constitution of the United States, neithbb 
CoNaREss NOB A Statb Legislaturb oak by aky 

LAW OR RBOULATION IMPAIR IT OR RESTRICT IT.'* 

If this be sound doctrine, — and such we hold it 
to be, — then Congress has no constitutional 
power to impair or restrict the right in question, 
by giving the fugitive slave a trial by jury in the 
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State to which he may have fled. This would 
not be to give a "prompt and immediate de- 
livery," such as the Supreme Court declares the 
master is entitled to by the Constitution itself; 
it would be either to give no delivery at all, or 
else one attended with such delays, vexations, 
and costs^ as would nmterially impair, if not 
wholly annihilate, the right in question. 

It is right and proper, we think, that ques- 
tions arising exclusively under our own laws 
should be tried in our own States and by our 
own tribuAals. Hence we shall never consent, 
unless constrained by .the judicial decision of 
the Supreme Court of the Union, to have such 
questions tried in States whose people and 
whose juries may, perhaps,'be hostile to our in- 
terests and to our domestic institutions. For we 
are sovereign as well as they. 

Only conceive such a trial by jury in a North- 
em State, with such an advocate for the fugitive 
slave as Mr. Chase, or Mr. Sunmer, or some 
other flaming abolitionist ! There sits the fugi- 
tive slave, — " one of the heroes of the age,'* as 
Mr, Sumner calls him, and the very embodi- 
ment of persecuted inxiocence. On the other 
hand is the master,-^the vile <* Slave-hunter," 

as Mr. Sumner delights to represent him, and 

n* 
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whom, if possible, he is deterarined "4x> blast 
with contempt, indTgnation, and abhorrence." 
The trial begins. The advocate appeals to the 
prejudices and the passions of the jtuy. He 
denounces slavery — about which neither he nor 
the jury know any thing — as the Epitome of all 
earthly wrongs, as the sum and substance of all 
human woes. Now, suppose that on the jury 
there is <yrly one many who, like the Vermont 
judge, requires ^*a bill of sale from the 
Almighty" before he will deliver up a fugitive 
slave; or who, like Mr. Seward, sets his own 
private opinion above the Constitution of his 
country ; or who, like Mr. Sumner, has merely 
sworn to support the supreme law as he under- 
stands it ; and who, at the same time, possesses 
his capacity to understand it just exactly as he 
pleases: then what chance would the master 
have for a verdict? Just none at all. For that 
one man, however clear the master's evidence, 
would hang the juiy, and the cause would have 
to be tried over again. 

But suppose the whole twelve jurors should 
decide according to the law and the evidence, 
and give a verdict in favor of the claimant; 
would his rights then be secured? Very &r 
froin it. For there is the eager crowd, which* 
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fiey^r faih to flock to such trials, and which the 
inflarnmatory eloquence of the advocate has 
now wrought into a^ frenzy. Cannot such 
crowd, think you, famish a /mob lo effect by 
force what every member of "the jury had re- 
fhsed to accomplish by falsehood? K the mas- 
ter — ^if the abhorred " slave-hunter '* — should 
escape from such a crowd with a sound body 
only, and without his property, he ought, we 
think,, to deem himself exceedingly " fortu- 
nate. ' 

Mr. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, has advo- 
vbeated a trial by jury in such cases. He was, 
no doubt, perfectly sincere in the belief ex- 
pressed by him, that under such a provision 
more fiigitive slaves would be reclaimed than 
xmder the law as it now stands. But it is 
equally certain that neither Mr. Seward nor 
Mr. Chase was of this opinion when the one 
. proposed, and the other voted for, a trial by 
jury in such cases. I^either of these Sena- 
tors, we thin^ we may confidently affirrp, in- 
tended to aid the master in reclaiming his fugi- 
tive slaves. 

"At any rate, sir," says Mr. Winihrop, "I 
diall vote for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey, as right and just in 
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itself^ wbataver may be its effects." That is to 
say, whatever may be the effect of a jury trial in 
such cases, he means to vote for it as right and 
just in itself I Whether this were a burst of pas* 
sion merely, or the deliberate conviction of the 
author of it, we are not able to determine, but 
we shall trust it was the former. For surely 
such an opinion, if deliberately entertained, is 
creditable neither to a Senator nor to a jurist. 
Neither this, nor any other mode of trial,- is 
^^ right in itself;" and when right at all, it is 
only so as a means to an end. It is only right 
when it subserves, the great end of justice; taxd 
if it £Edl to answer this end it is then woi^e than 
worthless. Hence the statesman who declares 
that, ^^ whatever may be Hie effects'' of a particular 
mode of trial, he will nevertheless support it 
^^ as right and just in itself" thereby announces 
that he is prepared to sacrifice the^ end to the 
mean8,^-a sentiment which, we venture to affirm, 
is more worthy of a.fitnatical declaimer than of 
the high-minded and accomplished Senator by 
whom it was uttered. 

The great objection urged against the Fugi* 
tive Slave Law is that under it a freeman may 
be seized and reduced to Blayery. This law, as 
well as every other, may, no doubt, be grossly 
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abused, and made a cover for evil deeds. But 
is there no remedy for such evil deeds ? Is there- 
no protection for the free blacks of the North, 
except by a denial of the clear and unquestion- 
able constitutional rights of the South ? K not, 
then'we should be willing to submit; but there 
is a remedy against such foul abuse of the law 
of Congress in question, and, as we conceive, a 
mo8t ample remedy. " 

' I'he master may recapture his fugitive slave. 
This is his constitutional right. But, in the 
language of the Supreme Court of New York, 
already quoted, if a villain, under cover of a 
pretended right, proceeds to carry off a freeman, 
he does so "a< his perils and would be answerable 
tike any other trespasser or kidnapper.'* He must 
be caught, however, before he can be punished. 
Let him be caught, let the crime be proved upon 
him, and we would most heartily concur in the 
law by which he should himself be doomed to 
slavery for life iu the peniteiitiary. 

The Fugitive Slave Law is not the only one 
liable to abuse. The innocent may be, and 
often have b^en, arrested for crime ; but this is 
HO reason why the law of arrest should be 
abolished, or even impaired m its operation. 
Nay, innocent persons have often been mali- 
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cionsly prosecuted ; yet no one, on this acodunt, 
ever dreamed of throwing obstacles in theuway 
of prosecution for crime. The innocent have 
been made the victims of pequry; but who 
imagines that all swearing ih courts of justice 
should therefore be abolished? Such evils and 
such crimes are sought to be remedied by sepa- 
rate le^lation, and not by undermining the 
laws of which 'they are the abuses. In Uke 
manner, though we wish to see the free blacks 
of the I^orth protected, and would most cheer- 
fully lend a helping hand for that purpose, y^t, 
at the same time, we would maintain our own 
constitutional rights inviolate. The viUaia who, 
under cover of the law made for the protection 

• 

of our rights, should seek to invade the rights 
of Northern freetnen, is as much abhorred by 
us as by any abolitionists on earth. Kor, on 
the other iiand, have we any sympathy with 
those who, under cover of a law to be made for 
the protection of the free blacks of the North, 
seek to invade the rights of the South. "We 
have no sympathy with either class of kid- 
nappers. 

Is it not wonderfiil that, ivhile the abolitionists 
of the North create and keep up so great a cla- 
mor about the danger their free blacks are in, 
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they do so little, and ask so little, either by 
legislation or otliei:wise, in order to protect 
them, except in such manner, or by such legis- 
lation, as shall aim a deadly blow at the rights 
aud interests of the South ? If they really wish 
to protect their free blacks, and if the laws are 
not. already sufficient for that purpose, we are 
more than willing to assist in the passage of 
more efficient ones. But we are not willing to 
abandon the great right which the Canstitu- 
tit)n spreads, like an impenetrable shield, over 
Southern property to the amount of sixteen 
hundred millions of dollars. 

The complaint in regard to the want of pro- 
tection for the' free blacks of the North is with- 
out just foundation. In the case of Jack v. Mar- 
tin, decided in the Court of Errors of New York, 
"we find the following language, which is here 
exactly in point: — "It was contended on the 
argument of this cause^ with great zeal and ear- 
nestness, that, under the law of the United 
States, a freeman might be dragged from his 
family and home into captivity. This is sup- 
posing an extreme case, as I believe it is not 
preteiided any such ever- has occurred,, or that 
,any complaint of that character has ever b6en 
made; at all events, I cannot regard it as a very 
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potent argument. The same position might aa 
well be taken in the case of a fugitive from jus- 
tice. It might be assumed that he was an inno- 
cent man, and entitled to be tried by a jury of 
the State where he was arrested, to ascertam 
whether he had violated the laws of the State 
from which he fled ; where^ the fact is, ih^ 
executive of this State would feel bound to 
deliver up the most exalted individual ia this 
State, (however well satisfied he might be of his 
innocence,) if a requisition was made upon him 
by the executive of another State/' 

In the same case, when before the Supreme 
Court of New York, the court said: ^*In the 
case under review, the proceedings are befpre a 
magistrate of our own State, presumed to pos- 
sess a sympathy with his fellow-citizens, and 
wherCy upon the supposition thai a freeman is ar-^ 
restedy he may readUy procure the evidence of his 
freedom. IS the '.magistrate should finally err 
in granting the certificate, the party can still 
resort to the protection of the national judiciary. 
The proceedings by which his. rights have been in- 
vaded being under a law of Congress^ the remedy for 
error or injustice belongs peculiarly to that high 
tribunal. Undbr their ample shield, the ap- 
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raMMTSioN or cAPTTVTirjr and oppression cannot 

SB AlABMINa." 

It is evident that, when this opinion was pro*- 
nounced by iiie Supreme Court of New York, it 
had Xk6t fitthomed the depths of some men's 
eopacit^ of being ahumied by apprehensions of 
captivity and oppression. The abolitionists will, 
whether or no, be most dreadfully alarmed. 
But the danger consists, not in the want of laws 
and courts to punish the kidnapper, but in the 
want of somebody to catch him. If he does all 
ihe mischief ascribed to him by the abolitionists, 
is it not wonderful that he is not caught by 
them ? Rumor, with her thousand tongues, is 
clamorous about his evil deeds ; and fenatical 
ci^dulity, with her ten thousand ears, gives heed 
to tiie reports of rumor. But yet, somehow or 
other, the abolitionists,.with alUheir ^ery, rest- 
less zeal, never succeed in laying their hands 
on the offender himself. He must, indeed, be a 
moBt adroit, a most cunning, a most wonderful 
rogue. He boldly goes into a community In 
whidi so many are all eye, all ear, and all 
tongue, in regard to tite black man's rights ; he 
there steals a free negro, who himself has the 
power to tell when, where, and how, he became 
free ; and yet, in open day, f^d amid ten thou- 

32 
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MDd flaming goardians of freedom,* he escapes 
with perfect imponity ! Is he not a most mar- 
velloos proper rogue ? But perhapa the reason 
the abolitionists do not lay hands on hin^ is 
that he is an imaginary being, who, though in*^ 
tangible and invisible, will yet serve j^ost as 
well to create an alarm and keep up a great ex- 
citement as if he were a real personage. ^ . 

§ IV, The Duty of the Citizen in regard to the 
CanstUuticn of the UnUed States. 

The Constitution, it is agreed on all sides, is 
** the supreme law of the land,'^^-of every State 
in the Union, The first duty of the citizen in 
regard to the Constitution is, then, to respect and 
obey each and every one of its provisions. If 
he rq>udiates or sets at naught this or that pro- 
vision thereof^ because it does not haj^n to 
agree with his own views or feelings, he does 
vx)t respect the Constitution at all; he makeii 
his own will and pleasure the supreme law. 
The true priaciple of loyalty resides not in his 
bosom. We may t^ply to him, and to the su- 
preme law of the land, the language of an in- 



* This crime of kidnapping, bsjb Mr. COiaM, of Ohio, it ''not 
nnfirtqueat** in his soetioB of ooontry; that is, fbwt Oiodmnati. 
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»pii*d apo^tte, that "whosoever stall: keep the 
whole la#, and yet oflfend'in one point, he is 
guilty of all," He is guilty of aU, because, by 
his wilful disobedience in the one instance, he 
sets at naught the authaiiiy by which the whole 
waa ordained and established. 

In opposing the Fugitive Slave Law, it is fgf- 
gotten by the abolitionists that, if no such law 
e^ted, the master would have; under the Con- 
stitution itself, the same right to reclaim his fur 
gitive from labor, and to reclaim him in the 
mm summary manner; for, as we have^een, 
the Supretne Court of the United States has de- 
cided that by virtue of the Constitution alone 
the master has a right to pursue and reclaim his 
fugitive slave, without even a writ or legal pro- 
oess. Henc% in opposing the Fugitive Slave 
Law because it allows a summary proceeding in 
such cases, the abolitionists really make waar on 
Ijie Constitution. The battery which they open 
against the Conrtitution i^ merely masked be- 
hind the Fugitive Slave Law; and thus the 
nature of their attack is concealed from the €yes 
of theiir ncwa-legal followers. 

But, Bays Mr. Chase, of OhioJ I do not agre© 
with the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I appose not the Constitution,- but the decisi<m 
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of the Supreme Court ^^A decision of the Bu- 
preme Court," Bays he, ^^ cannot alter the Con- 
stitution." This is very true ; but then, on the 
othef handy it is equally true that neither cuA 
his (^kinion alter. the Constitution. Bui here 
the question arises, which iaihe rule of oonduct 
for the true and loyal citizen, — ^e decision of 
the Supreme Court of th^ United States, or 
the opinion of Governor Chase ? We decidedly 
prefer the former. ^^ Sir," says Mr. Chase, 
^^ when gentl^Qaen fix>m the slave States ask us 
to support the Constitution, I fear th^ mean 
only their ecnstruction of the Constitution." We 
mean not so. We mean neither <ntr nor Ma con- 
struction of the Constitotion, but ^t construe* 
tion oply which hi|S beeir given to it by the 
highest judicial tribunal in the land^ by the su- 
preme and final arbiter in all sucdi conflicts of 
opinion. 

But Mr. Chase opposes argument ha well i^ 
opinioi^ to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
regard to slavery. "What more natural,^' issys 
he, " than that gentiemen from the slave States, 
in view of the questions likely to come before 
the Supreme Court, should desire that a ma- 
jority of its members might hive interests like 
those which they would desire to maintain! 
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CerUdn U is that some care has been taken to secure 
such a constitution of the courts and not without suc- 
cess.** If Mr. Chase, or any other aholitionist, 
should insinuate that the decision in question is 
owing to such an unfair constitution • of the 
Supreme Court, the answer is as easy and 
triumphant as the accusation would b'e infamous 
and vile; for, as is well known, the very de- 
cision which is so obnoxious to his sentiments 
was delivered by the great jurist of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Justice Story, and was concurred in 
by the other Northern members of the Court. 
This is not all. How did it happen that sub* 
stautially the same decision has been rendered 
by the Supreme Courts of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania ? Were these high 
tribi/nals also constituted with reference to the 
peculiar interests of the South ? 

The question is not whether the decision of 
the Supreme Court, or the opinion of Mr. Chase, 
the more perfectly reflects the Constitution. 
Even if he were infallible, as the Supreme Court 
certainly is not, we, the people of the Ilnited 
States, have not agreed that he shall decide such 
questions, for us. And besides, it would bo 
difficult, perhs^, to persuade the people that he 
is, for the determination of such questions, any 

32* 
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more liappily constituted than the Snpreme 
Court itself with all the manifold imperfections 
of its Southern members. But^ however this 
may be, it is certain that until the people shall 
be so persuaded, and shall agree to abide by his 
opinions, it is the duty of the good citizen to 
follow the decisions of the great judicial tri- 
bunal provided by the Constitution of his 
country. 

T^joxij good citizen of the North, have a right 
to set up your opinion in opposition to such de- 
cisions, then I have the same right, and so has 
every other member of the commonwealth. 
Thus, as many constructions of tbe Constitution 
would necessarily result as tiiere are individual 
opinions in the land. Law and order would be 
at an end; a chaos of conflicting elements 
would prevail, and every man would do that 
which seemed right in his own eyes. The only 
escape from such anarchy is a just and loyal 
confidence in the judicial tribunals <rf the land- 
is a subjection of the intense egotism of the in- 
dividual to the will of the nation, aa expressed 
in the Constitution and expounded by the con- 
stitutional authorities. Hence, we mean to sup- 
port the Constitution, not as we understand it 
nor as you understand it, but as it is utiderst<>od 
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by the Supreme Court of the United States^ 
Such, it seems to us, is the only wise course- 
nay, is the imperative duty — of every citizen who 
does not intend to disorganize the fundamental 
law and revolutionize the government of hii 
country. 

It may be supposed, perbaps, by those who 
have reflected little on the subject, that the con- 
troversy respecting the Fugitive Slave Law is 
merely about the value of a few slaves. It is^ 
in our opinion, &r o&erwise ; it is a great con- 
stitutional question ; and * hence the deep in- 
terest which it has excited throughout the 
nation, as well as in the Senate of the United 
States. It is a question, as it spears to us, 
whether the Constitution or the abolitionists 
shall rule the country. The Fugitive Slave Law 
is, as we have seen, surrounded by the strongest 
possible evidences of its constitutionality; and 
hence, if this may be swept awtiy as unconstitu- 
tional by the passions of ia mad faction, then 
may every otlier legal defence be levelled be- 
fore like storms, and all seclirity annihilated. 
Hence, as the friends of law and order, we in- 
tend to take our stand right here, and de&nd 
this Act, which, although despised and abhorred 
by a fitction, has received the sanction of the 
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iktberSy as well as of the great judicial tribonalB, 
of the land. 

We are asked to repeal this law — ay, by the 
most violent agitator of the ITorih we are 
asked to repeal this law-^for ^^ the sake of trarir 
quUUty and peojceV* But how can this bring 
peace ? Suppose this law were repealed ; would 
tranquillity be restored? We have not forgot- 
ten — ^nor can we be so easily made to forget — 
that this very agitator himself has declared, that 
slavery is ^^a wrong so transcendent" that no 
truce is to be allowed to it so long as it occupies 
a single foot of ground in the United States. 
Is it not, then, a delusive prospect of peace 
which is offered to us in exchange for the law in 
question? 

If or can we forget what other agitators have 
uttered respecting the abolition of slavery in the 
Southern States. ^^ Slavery," Baid Mr. Seward, 
at a mass-meeting in Ohio, ^^ can be limited to 
its present bounds; it can be ameliorated. It 
i)an be — and it must be — aboushbd, and you 
and I can and must do it." Does this look like 
peace, if the Fugitive Slave Law were only out 
of tiie way ? Mr. Seward, from his place in the 
Senate of the United States, tells us how we 
must act among the people of the North, if, in 
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reclaiming our fugitive slaves, we would not dis- 
turb their peace. But he htul already exhorted 
the people of the ISortii to ^^exte&d a cordial 
welcome" to our fugitive slaves, and to " defend 
tliem as they would their household gods." 
Wliat, then, does he mean by peace ? 

This outcry, indeed, that the peace of the 
country is disturbed by th€^ Fugitive Slave Law, 
is as great a delusion as ever was attempted to 
be palmed off on any people. If this law 
were repeded to-morrow, would agitation cease ? 
Would the abolitionists of the North cease to 
proclaim that their doors are open, and their 
hospitality is ready, to receive the poor be- 
nighted blacks? (the blacks of the South, we 
mean ; for we have never heard of their open 
doors, or cordial hospitality, for the^poor free 
blacks of their own neighborhood.) But we 
have heard — ^fix>m Dr. Channing himself-— of " a 
convention at the North, of highly respected 
men, preparing and publishing an address to 
the slaves^ in which they are exhorted to fly 
from bondage, and to fed no scruple m seizing 
amd using horse or hoot whiah may fadMUite their 
escape.'' Now, if the Fugitive Slave Law were 
repealed, would all such proceeding? cease 7 Or 
ii^ under tlie Constitution as expounded by the 
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Supreme Courts of the Union and of New York, 
and withont any sueh law to bai^kThim, the mas^ 
ter shonld seek to reclaim his property, would 
he be welcomed, or hooted and resisted, by the 
defenders of the fiigitive from his service ? Let 
these things be considered, and it will be evi- 
dent, we think, that tbe repeal oi the law m 
question would only invite further aggressions, 
and from this prostrate outpost the real enemies 
of the peace of tbe country would march, if 
possible, over eveiy other defence of the Con- 
stitution. 

Hence, although we most ardently desire har- 
mony and concord for the States of the Union, 
we shall never seek it by a surrender of the 
Constitution or the decisions of the Supreme 
Court I£ it cannot be found under these, it 
caimot be found at all. Mr. CSiase assures us, 
indeed, that just so long as the rule laid down 
by the Supreme Court in the case of Prigg pre- 
vails, we must ^^ encounter difficulties, and serious 
difficulties."* If it must be so, then so be it. 
If the question be whether the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, or the dictation of demagogues. 



* AppencUx to Ck>xigreMdoiuil Globe, toI. zzit., part iL, p. 
1687. 
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shall rale our destinies, then is our stand taken 
ajid our purpose immovably £xed. 

We have a right to peace under the decisions 
of that aqgust tribunal. It is neittier right nor 
proper^-it is contraiy to #veiy principle of na- 
tural justice — ^ihat either party to this great con- 
troversy should decide for itself. Hence, if the 
abolitionists will not subriiit to tiie decisions of 
the Supreme Court, we shall most assuredly re- 
fuse submission to their arrogant dictation. We 
can, from our inmost hearts, respect the feelings 
of those of our Northern brethren who may 
choose to remain passive in this matter, and 
leave us — ^by such aid as the law may affgrd — ^to 
reclaim our own fugitives from labor. For such 
we have only words of kindness and feelings of 
fraternal love. But as for those — and especially 
for those in high places — ^who counsel resistance 
to the laws and to the Constitution of the Re- 
public, we hold them guilty of a high misde- 
meanor, and we shall ever treat them as dis- 
turbers of the public peace, nay, as enemies of 
the independence, the perpetuity, the greatness, 
and the glory of the Union under which, by the 
blessing of Almighty God, we have hitherto so 
wonderfully prospered. 

THE END. 
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